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SPICES.—NUTMEG, CLOVE, CINNAMON, 


Dorinea the memorable period when Rome 
entered on the slope of her long decline, certain 
merchants of Arabia brought to the great port 
of Egypt some packages of a curious fruit, 
found, they said, in the Indies, but in what 
particular place they knew not. They were 
delivered to them by traders of the Red Sea, 
who received them from others on the borders 
of the East; and as they passed from hand to 
hand, the countries which produced them re- 
mained entirely unknown. To supply the void 
in their knowledge, the ancients invented many 
fables; but it was not for several ages that Eu- 
rope discovered the real sources of the new 
luxury that ministered to her appetite. The 
fragrant nut, the red clove, and the perfumed 
cinnamon were mingled in the delicate ragouts 
that regaled the Roman epicures, but the place 
of their growth was hidden in mystery. 

Such continued long to be the case. Spices 
were brought from Ceylon and from the Indian 
Archipelago, chiefly overland, by one caravan 
after another, until the trader, entering the 
gates of the Eternal City, was ignorant whence 
his burden was derived. Long, indeed, after 
the commencement of the Christian era, during 
the flourishing period of Venetian commerce, 
the islands of the East were known only through 
rumors swelled into romance or the reports of 
merchants disposed to exaggerate in fanciful 
language the wealth and the wonders of a region 
concerning which there were none to contradict 
them. Marco Polo, in the fourteenth century, 
and John Batuta wrote various accounts of 
the Oriental islands; yet it was not until 1506 
that Portugal gained a direct intercourse, discov- 
ered Sumatra, conquered Malacca or the Malay 








Peninsula, and then explored the Spice Islands 
lying in that vast sea which rolls between Bor- 
neo and New Guinea, 

The Spice Islands, properly so called, consist 
of Amboyna, the Bandas, Zernate, Tidor, Bat- 
chian, with many others too small to be noticed 
in detail. They are of great beauty, rising in 
the form of irregular cones from the sea, green 
and verdant, and displaying landscapes among 
the most picturesque in the world. None of 
them are very large; but in the costliness of 
their products they excel every other region. 
The spices they produce were at one time so 
highly prized in Europe that merchants gained 
three thousand per cent. on their original cost. 
The Portuguese first, and the Dutch next occu- 
pied the islands, establishing a system of mo- 
nopoly which has been their curse. In order to 
enhance the value of the cloves and nutmegs, 
they rooted all the trees except those in three 
or four islands, forbidding the people to sell to 
any other nation, and punishing with the ut- 
most cruelty any infraction of this law. History 
has to record no more revolting horrors than 
occurred in the Molucca group. Insome of the 
islands all the people were slaughtered, and not 
a vestige of the original population allowed to 
remain. Some sketches of this system may be 
introduced in a later portion of this article. Let 
us now describe the precious commodities which 
tempted the Dutch tc heap such odium on their 
name as a colonizing nation. 

The clove-tree, though introduced by natu- 
ralists into other parts of the world, is peculiar 
to the Indian Archipelago. Of all useful plants, 
it has, perhaps, the most limited geographical 
distribution. It wa originally confined to five 
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THE CLOVE PLANT. 


islands, but is now allowed to be grown only in 
Amboyna, where it is not indigenous, and pro- 
duces far less than in the parent soil; such is 
the blindness of monopoly. It has been de- 
scribed as the most beautiful, the most elegant, 
and the most precious of all known trees. In 
form it resembles the laurel, with the height of 
acommon cherry-tree, A straight trunk rises 
about five feet before throwing out branches. 
The bark is smooth, thin, and firmly laid on; 
the wood is hard and close-grained, but of an 
ugly color, which prevents its employment in 
cabinet work. About May—which, in the na- 
tive country of the clove, leads in the rainy 
season—the tree sprouts abundantly, and, the 
young leaves multiplying, all the plautation 
displays a mass of foliage of the most tender 
tints of green. The blossoms then begin to 
form, followed by the fruit; at first of a beryl- 
color, changing to primrose, deepening into 
blood-red, and varying thence to crimson, when 
it is fit for gathering, though scarcely ripe. In- 
deed, the mature clove loses much of its flavor 
and fragrance. Five varieties are distinguished 
—the common, the female, the long, the royal 
which is very rare, and the wild, which is worth- 
less. From the first three a rich essential oil 
is extracted, valuable to the chemist. The 
eloves, called by the Chinese ‘‘ odoriferous 
nails,’’ are most abundant where dark loam 
prevails, resting on a stratum of dusky yellow 
earth, intermixed with stones. The best situ- 
ations are at a moderate distance from the sea, 
under the shelter of hills. A uniform method 
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of cultivation is practised in Amboyna, where 
it is a foreign plant; but in its native islands, 
where it has been all but extirpated, whole 
forests grow without culture, producing a rich 
fruit, and flourishing for a hundred years un- 
tended by the care of man. Much depends on 
the quality of the soil, the abundance of mois- 
ture, and the absence of a worm which occa- 
sionally heads in « plantation, destroying thou- 
sands of trees in a season. 

Where it is cultivated, the tree is propagated 
either directly from the ‘‘ mother cloves,’’ or 
by transplanting the young shrubs that spring 
up spontaneously from seeds scattered by the 
wind. This plan is preferred, the plants raised 
by the other method being observed to yield 
more leaves than fruit; and, growing very 
straight, are difficult to climb in the gathering 
or harvest season. The planter cannot reckon 
on success until his trees have reached a height 
of five or six feet, as in the early stages of their 
progress they are delicate, requiring to be 
shaded from the sun and sheltered from the 
wind. Gradually they are exposed to the open 
sky, with a few palms scattered among them. 
Care must be taken to prune the branches, to 
weed the ground, and keep the plantation 
sufficiently open to the heat and light, or the 
hopes of the proprietor may be blasted by a crop 
of wild cloves. 

About October, the aspect of Amboyna, which 
is crowded with clove-plantations, is singularly 
picturesque. The whole island, with its central 
hill and bold volcanic peak, its mountains 
traced by the tracks of scorching lava streams, 
its shores belted by graceful woods of palms, its 
plains, diversified by piles of verdant hillocks, 
appear at intervals, painted with tints of crim- 
son, growing amid masses of rich green foliage, 
and absolutely dazzling under the splendor of 
asun never clouded all that season im an oriental 
sky. Then commences the harvest. The na- 
tives, divided into gangs and attended by Dutch 
overseers, crowd the plantations, and the ground 
is swept clean as the floor of an English granary. 
There is no wind to shake down more leaves, 
and the whole remains exquisitely neat. The 
picking is next begun. The nearest clusters 
are taken by the hand, the more distant by the 
aid of crooked sticks, men climbing among the 
branches and showering down the fragrant 
harvest tothe ground. Particular care is taken 
not to injure the trees, as when roughly han- 
dled they sometimes cease bearing for years. 
When gathered, the cloves are piled on hurdles, 
and submitted for several days to the action of 
smoke from a slow wood fire. They are then 
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dried in the sun, turning black in the process, 
in which state they are fit as an article of com- 
merce. Some few of the cultivators scald them 
in hot water before they are smoked. The 
inferior sorts are merely dried in the sun; these 
may be discovered by their shrivelled appear- 
ance. The dealers generally mix them largely 
with the better qualities. A good tree, well 
cultivated, produces about twenty-five pounds; 
though, as two-thirds of them are generally 
barren, and many others poor bearers, the 
average of a plantation does not exceed five 
pounds. Occasionally, nevertheless, instances 
occur of far greater fecundity. One tree is told 
of by writers entitled to credit which bore 1,100 
pounds. Another was known long to exist in 
the west of Amboyna which, in the year 1748, 
yielded 140 pounds. Its trunk was eight feet 
in diameter, and the natives, assigning it an 
age of one hundred and fifty years, held it sa- 
cred. Such, however, are extraordinary in- 
stances. The produce of an acre is usually 
about 330 pounds, which, calculating them at 
the price now paid for them in England, is 
worth about sixty guineas. There can be no 
doubt, however, that, under a liberal system, 
the produce of cloves in the Moluccas might be 
increased to an infinite degree. The demand 
for them, however, has diminished in Europe, 
while among the people of their native country 
they have never been consumed. At one pe- 
riod, spices were eaten at every meal, sweet- 
ened in preserves, and spread upon cakes, or 
pickled in vinegar with honey. The excessive 
use of them has been pronounced injurious to 
the constitution, though when the sailors of 
the north ate them every morning, masticated 
them instead of their tobacco, mingled them 
in their spirits, the scurvy was kept out of the 
vessels. 

Next to the clove, the nutmeg is the most 
curious of spices. Its geographical distribution 
is far more extensive. Flourishing to perfec- 
tion in the Moluccas, it thrives well in New 
Guinea, Borneo, and the little-known island of 
Ceram; but the Dutch have endeavored to 
confine its cultivation to Pulo Aye, Banda, and 
Nera. Nutmegs of fine flavor are produced on 
the western borders of the Archipelago, and 
have been found also in Australia, though 
tasteless and without value. 

The nutmeg-tree (Nux Myristica) grows on 
its native soil to the height of forty or fifty feet, 
with a well-branched stem, somewhat resem- 
bling the clove in appearance. A smooth bark, 
ash-colored, with a deep shade of green, in- 
closes a red, succulent wood, full of a crimson 
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NUTMEG 


sap, which forms an indelible dye, though not 
applied to that purpose, since to obtain it it is 
necessary to destroy the tree. The leaves are 
like those of the pear, but larger and sharper, 
with the under surface a dark green and the 
upper gray, a characteristic in trees of the nut 
tribe. When pounded or bruised they yield a 
rich aromatic odor. 

Coming to maturity about its ninth year, the 
nutmeg-tree usually lives to the seventy-fifth. 
The manner of its natural propagation is ex- 
ceedingly curious, and baflles all the efforts of 
the Dutch to extirpate it from the islands. A 
certain blue pigeon, called by the Malays the 
nutmeg-bird, by the Hollanders the nut-eater, 
feeds on the pulpy covering, called mace, which 
envelops the fruit. This only being digested, 
the nutmegs are scattered over the islands, 
abundantly supplied with a kind of guano man- 
ure, and groves of trees spring up as though 
by magic where the inveterate watchfulness of 
the Dutchman had previously not left a root. 
When they are three years old the saplings 
are transplanted carefully, and interspersed 
throughout parks of palm, whose shade they 
require. There is a law in Banda against hew- 
ing down any of these trees. 

The nutmeg bears fruit all the year, though 
April, July, and August are the regular harvest 
seasons. The plantations display an aspect of 
unequalled beauty. Millions of little white 
heads sparkle on the trees, betokening the 
fruit in its first stage. At the same time flow- 
ers—like the lily of the valley, advanced a stage 
beyond—glitter amid the green foliage, and 
from these small red pistils spring, expanding 
gradually throughout nine months into the 
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perfect fruit. The nut, with its covering of 
mace, has the size and appearance of a nectar- 
Round it runs a furrow, like that on one 
The outer coat is smooth, and 


ine. 
side of a peach. 
green during the early stage of its existence. 
As it ripens, a flush overspreads it, like that 
of the apricot. At length this covering, which 
resembles the thick rind of a walnut, bursts 
and discovers the rich crimson coat of mace, 
exhibiting through its interstices a glossy black 
shell, the last covering of the nut. Under the 
heat of the sun these breathe out the finest 
perfumes— 
A rich fruit’s rind, 
Fragrant and sweet, and fluted by the wind*., 

They are then gathered, and the rind thrown 
away, while the nuts are carried to the stores 
to be separated from the mace. This is dried 
in the sun for some days, changing its gorgeous 
crimson into a dull red, and ultimately a dusky 
yellow. 

The nuts have to be cured with much atten- 
tion, a certain insect always breeding in them, 
which it is necessary to extirpate. They are 
daily smoked on hurdles, over a slow wood 
fire, during two orthree months. They are then 
freed from the shells, dipped in lime-water, 
and are then fitted for the market. Such is the 
planter’s task in the Moluccas. In the island 
of Pinang, however, in the Straits of Malacca, 
where the cultivation has been introduced, a 
far more laborious process has to be pursued. 
A deep-red friable soil, a well-sheltered, well- 
drained, yet well-irrigated spot, must be chosen. 
The stumps of trees must be removed, the nests 
of white ants extirpated, the ground trenched, 
manured, and nuts perfectly ripe selected for 
seed—those of a spherical form being the best— 
and placed in the earth twenty-four hours after 
being gathered. Then the ‘‘nursery’’ must be 
continually weeded, smoked with bonfires, and 
thinned; the young shrubs, transplanted to 
the plantation and set into large holes, covered 
over with sheds filled up with manure and burnt 
earth, and supplied from time to time with 
liquid fish manure. The ground must be kept 
loose, that the roots may spread. Very curi- 
ous processes have been found by Dr. Oxley to 
improve the tree and enrich the flavor of its 
fruit—dead animals buried near, blood poured 
on the earth, fish and oilcake—but not the much- 
lauded guano, which is injurious. Besides 
these accurate details of attention, the trunk of 
the tree should, once a year, be washed with 
soap and water, to keep it clear of moss. 
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In weeding the plantation, also, much dis- 
crimination is to be practised. Certain grasses 
are destructive, certain others beneficial to the 
nutmeg-tree, which, it will thus be seen, is ina 
foreign soil a tender aubject for culture, though, 
when once brought to maturity, it thrives long 
and well, rewarding the planter by an abundance! 
of the fragrant nuts so highly prized in Europe.! 
Formerly they were eaten at dessert, preserved! 
in syrup, like the cloves, or pickled in sweet 
vinegar. 

In drying the nuts, great care is taken not to 
shrivel them by the application of excessive 
heat. Having been cured, they cannot be too 
soon sent to market; whereas the mace is not 
valued in London until, after being kept a few 
months, it has lost its crimson tinge, which 
deepens into a golden color. 

The produce of nutmegs in the Banda Isles is 
about six hundred thousand pounds annually, 
and of mace a fourth of that quantity. Of 
cloves, about three hundred thousand pounds 
are exported to Europe, China, Bengal, and the 
United States. As, however, we have already 
said, the monopoly which has ever restricted 
the culture of spices confines the amount of 
their produce, the islands having been watered 
with human blood to preserve the privilege of 
exclusive trade. 

A visitor to the London Docks may observe 
the bags of cloves there piled. When once 
ready for sale, it requires little care, keeping 
well, and not easily injured. They are now sold 
at a comparatively low rate, though formerly 
considered the most costly articles of commerce. 
Among the first direct traders tothe Spice Islands 
were the companies of Magellan, who gave at 
the rate of £12 for about six cwt. of cloves. 
These were sold at 3,000 per cent. profit in 
England. To enhance the price, the Dutch 
destroyed myriads of trees, paying small pen- 
sions to the native chiefs to carry on the process 
year by year. The Moluccas, indeed, contain 
the only farms for the culture of nutmegs and 
cloves. The natives tend the plantations, col- 
lect the produce under inspection, carry it to 
the stores, receive a fixed price—about 3}d. a 
pound. A considerable contraband trade also 
exists, though the smugglers expose themselves 
to immense peril—death being the punishment 
of a plebeian, banishment the award of a native 
noble. To complete these precautions, a squad- 
ron of lightly-built galleys annually visits all 
the islands in the group, to enforce the regula- 
tions, to seize and punish offenders, to compel 
the destruction of illegal plantations, and up- 
hold the exclusive privileges of the Dutch. In 
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consequence of this demoralizing, tyrannical, 
wasteful system, the Molucca Islands have de- 
generated from age to age, until they now exist 
as'a monument to the grasping cupidity and 
blind ambition of Holland. 

Next in order among these familiar accounts 
of spices, the cinnamon introduces itself. The 





CINNAMON. 


name means Chinese wood, and it has been dis- 
puted which is the native country of the tree. 
Certainly, it appears to have flourished from 
the remotest period in China, though in Ceylon, 
also, the natural adaptation of the soil to its 





cultivation, with many other circumstances, 
lead us to suppose it was indigenous there. 
Certain it is, also, that the ancients knew the 
virtues, and enjoyed the flavor and fragrance 
of this curious product. It was known to the 
Greeks and Romans under a name closely sim- 
ilar to that we bestow on it, but was so rare and 
costly that none but the wealthy could purchase 
it. Some say it was at first used by birds in the 
construction of their nests, and collected in this 
form, none knowing where and how it grew. 
That it came from the East was generally sup- 
posed, but, as with nutmegs and cloves, its 
native place was a great mystery. 

In 1506, it was discovered to flourish wild in 
Ceylon; and thenceforward that island was 
highly esteemed on account of its production. 
In 1770 an improved quality was obtained by 
cultivation by the Dutch governor. The chiefs 
at first resisted the attempt, which shocked 
their prejudices, and vast numbers of trees 
were destroyed by the natives, who went out 
at night and poured boiling water over them. 
This feeling, however, gave way before the per- 
severance of the Europeans, and Ceylon was 
gradually covered with cinnamon gardens. 

Thousands of acres, unvaried by any other 
cultivation, are covered by plantations of this 
elegant and aromatical laurel. The general as- 
pect is that of a vast laurel-copse, with a few 
trees of extraordinary growth shooting up to 
the height of forty or fifty feet, with a trunk 
twentv inches in diameter. 
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Ir was late in October, and though the air 
was keen and frosty without, a bright, bickering 
fire diffused a genial warmth through the sit- 
ting-room of a rambling old farmhouse, which 
had evidently been constructed with a view to 
convenience rather than architectural beauty. 

The room looked very cheerful in the ruddy 
glow of the firelight, which searched out every 
nook and corner, and would have made the one 
solitary candle in the well-burnished candle- 
stick unnecessary, had it not been that one of 
the two persons sitting near the fire was busy 
with her needle. This was Josepha, the only 
daughter of Joseph Ashton, the proprietor of 
the adjacent farm, which, though hard and 
rock-bound, was productive from being care- 





fully cultivated. She was now seated on one 
side of a small light-stand, while opposite her, 
in a low rocking-chair, sat a comely-looking 
woman engaged in knitting a seamed stocking, 
which had arrived at that hopeful state towards 
completion called the ‘‘toeing off.’’ The con- 
fidence and affection manifested by each towards 
the other might have made them mistaken— 
as, indeed, they often were—for mother and 
daughter. But Josepha Ashton had long been 
motherless. The rosebush which she and her 
brother George so carefully planted one bright 
May morning had the last summer for the 
eighth time shed its white blossoms on the 
turf beneath which their mother was calmly 
sleeping. 
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The ties which bound the two together— 
Josepha Ashton and Rhoda Eliis—sitting on 
either side of the little maple light-stand, were 
not those of consanguinity. They had first 
found root in the warm and kindly heart of her 
who now sat in the low rocking-chair, and who 
had watched with affectionate solicitude over 
Josepha’s infancy and childhood. She had 
been in the family ever since Mr. Ashton’s 
marriage, and, on account of Mrs. Ashton’s 
failing health, was soon obliged, in addition to 
the duties of domestic service, to assume those 
of the housekeeper, which were carefully and 
efficiently performed. 

‘* What will George and Josepha do, if you 
go away ?”’ was the question which Mr. Ashton 
asked her when, soon after the death of his 
wife, she spoke to him about leaving. 

**Sure enough, poor things! what can they 
do with nobody but a stranger to take care of 
them, and for them to tell their childish sor- 
rows tof’? And, as she spoke, tears sprung to 
her eyes. 

“*If you could only stay,’’ said Mr. Ashton. 
And Rhoda Ellis took off 
her bonnet and shawl in a very decided manner. 

The subject was never again mentioned. 

There were not wanting those who soon began 
to whisper among themselves that Rhoda Ellis 
would make Mr. Ashton an excellent second 
The subject at tast, after being a good 
many times discussed, was mentioned to her. 


**T can and will!” 


wife. 


The way, however, in which it was received 
prevented it from being renewed whenever she 
was present. There was a solemnity, even 
severity in the manner she spoke of what she 
termed their foolish and wicked gossip, which, 
if persisted in, might be the means of driving 
her from a place where she could minister to 
the wants of two motherless children who had 
learned to love her. It both surprised and 
abashed them, for they had not looked for any- 
thing of the kind from the lips of the easy, 
good-natured Rhoda Ellis, as she had always 
been called in the neighborhood. 

** You might know, if you don’t,” said she, in 
winding up her remarks, ‘‘that Mr. Ashton 
has no thought of a second wife ; and if he had, 
it isn’t I, or, as to that, any one in this part of 
the country who could fill the place of such a 
woman as Ella Ashton was.”’ 

But Rhoda Ellis, to say the least, was one of 
the best of housekeepers, being always ready 
for the performance of whatever came within 
the province of her duties. 

For the last two years she had been silently 
and gradually yielding the direction of the 





household affairs to Josepha, who was now 
eighteen. Rhoda was very proud of her, and 
she had reason to be. 

‘*She has the same ways her mother had,’’ 
she would often say ; ‘‘and, if she isn’t called 
handsome, her looks suit me.”’ 

And, as Josepha sat there, plying her needle, 
with the crimson flashes of the wood-fire bright- 
ening her complexion, rich and pure with the 
hues of health, aud shimmering over her shin- 
ing hair, parted back from her forehead with a 
wavy, undulating grace, almost any one who 
had seen her would have been ready to echo 
her remark. Yet, after all, it was her bright, 
sparkling smile which gathered the dimples 
round her red lips, and sometimes broke into 
one of those sudden ringing laughs, sweet as 
gushes of bird melody, that did more than 
aught else to brighten the faces and warm the 
hearts of the home circle. 

This evening the lighting up of her counte- 
nance was more frequent and more brilliant 
than usual, for her mind was full of fond and 
pleasant thoughts of her absent brother, who 
was now daily expected. Now and then she 
spoke of him to Rhoda, who was quite as proud 
of him as she was of Josepha, and loved him 
almost as well. And she and his father and 
sister had reason to be proud of him; he had 
just left college, having graduated with the 
highest henors ; and then he was so handsome, 
so frank, and so noble-minded; he was gene- 
rous, too. It is true that he was apt to be 
thoughtless, which caused him in some in- 
stances to be too lavish when his father’s 
somewhat straitened circumstances were taken 
into view; but these indiscretions were readily 
forgiven. ‘‘It does him so much good to be 
generous,’? Rhoda would say. It probably 
would have done him less good if he had been 
sensible of the unceasing toil and careful eco- 
nomy to which his father, in his great reverence 
for learning, had cheerfully submitted to secure 
to him the benefit of a liberal education. It 
was very possible that, like the parents of 
Dominie Sampson, Mr. Ashton might have a 
hope—though, like theirs, it was certainly not 
founded on any uncommon seriousness of dis- 
position manifested by his son—that he ‘‘might 
wag his paw in a pulpit yet.’’ Even Rhoda 
Ellis, though not exactly conscious of it, was 
stimulated to exertion and sustained under 
many personal privations by a lurking ambition 
which pointed to a similar result. As for Jo- 
sepha, with that cheerfulness and buoyancy of 
spirits which are the natural gifts of youth and 
health, no toil was too severe, no self-sacrifice 
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too great if they could be made conducive to 
her brother’s comfort and enable him to main- 
tain that degree of fitness and propriety in his 
dress which would impart respectability to his 
personal appearance and save him from being 
an object of mirth to his fellow-students; for 
even her limited experience had taught her 
that a threadbare coat, a napless hat, and 
dilapidated shoes made their wearer, in the 
eyes of the gay and thoughtless, a legitimate 
subject for banter and ridicule. 

‘*T have been thinking,”’ said Rhoda, ‘‘ that 
you had better buy the silk for your new gown 
before long; the last time we were over to the 
village we saw a piece of silk at Smith’s store 
that would just suit you, and if yeu don’t 
make sure of some of it soon, it may all be 
gone.”’ 

‘I don’t know but that I ought to give up 
having it,’’ replied Josepha. 

‘‘Well, 7 know that you hadn’t. You are 
eighteen now, and there isn’t a girl in Maple- 
ton but what thinks she must have a silk gown 
when she arrives at that age. Even Job Brock- 
le’s daughter had one then, though she has to 
earn every inch of her clothing by going out to 
work. And then we ’ve both of us been trying 
so hard for full six months to scrape together 
the wherewithal to buy it with.’’ 

Just as she finished speaking, they heard some 
one enter the outer door, and the next moment 
that communicating with the sitting-room was 
unceremoniously thrown open, giving entrance 
to a lad of fourteen. He was tall of his age, 
had a thin, freckled face, large gray eyes, and 
a wide mouth. The habitual cast of his coun- 
tenance was sad and wistful, but the moment 
he saw Josepha it was irradiated with a smile, 
the effect of which was almost magical, so en- 
tire was the transformation it wrought in the 
expression of his features, particularly of his 
eyes and mouth. With a shambling gait, 
greatly enhancing the general awkwardness of 
his appearance, he walked up to where she was 
sitting, and handed her a letter. 

‘*Thank you, Natty,’’ said she. 
get it at the post-office ?”’ 

** Yes ’m.”’ 

** And you’ve walked a whole mile this sharp, 
frosty evening to bring it to me.’’ And as she 
spoke she glanced at his thin, insufficient 
clothing, which exhibited rents so large and 
numerous as to make it safe to conclude that 
whoever had the care of it did not realize the 
truth of the old adage that ‘‘a stitch in time 
saves nine.’’ ‘‘ Take a chair, Natty, and draw 


“Did you 


up close to the fire.’’ 
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**T shouldn’t mind goin’ as fur ag’in,’’ he 
replied, taking a chair and placing it near one 
corner of the fireplace, ‘‘ for the sake of gettin’ 
a few sich words as I’m al’ays sure of if I do 
anything to obleege you ; and as for being cold, 
what do I care, when jest a glimpse of your 
face, which al’ays seems to have a whole heap 
of sunshine in it, makes me feel so glad and 
warm here’’—placing his hand on his side— 
‘*that it’s enough sight better to me than Mr, 
Hardley’s new greatcoat is to him.’’ 

**T don’t doubt it a bit,” said Rhoda. 

‘*Have you had any supper, Natty ?’’ inquired 
Josepha, who noticed that his eyes often rested 
on a covered dish near the fire, containing some 
hash intended for her father, who had gone to 
the mill. 

‘*None to speak of; Miss Hardley ain’t wil- 
lin’ I should eat much at night, ’cause she 
says ’twill make me sick if I do, and then 
there ’ll be a doctor’s bill to pay.”’ 

Rhoda Ellis put aside her knitting, for she 
understood the look which Josepha gave her, 
and left the room; in a few minutes she re- 
turned with a large plate in which were plenty 
of doughnuts and a smaller one containing 
several thick, substantial slices of cheese. Hav- 
ing put them on alittle round table, which she 
drew close to Natty’s side, she took from a 
cupboard a large custard pie, that crowning 
delicacy of a country bill of fare, at least in the 
estimation of the younger members of a family. 
Rhoda Ellis, who, had she possessed the means 
of following her own generous impulses, would 
have been the Lady Bountiful, not only of Ma- 
pleton, but the whole country, hastened to 
place a piece of the custard on Natty’s plate, 
of dimensions so ample that the angle dipping 
into the heart of the pie had none of that 
provoking acuteness common to that particular 
part. With its rim of flaky crust and golden- 
hued surface, looking more delicious from being 
flecked with brown, the sight of it might have 
made the mouth of a boy of fourteen water who 
had been subjected to a regimen far less severe 
than poor Natty. 

‘There,’’ said Rhoda, ‘‘you must eat all the 
pie, and as many of the doughnuts as you can; 
I’ll warrant ’em not to hurt you. The cold, 
frosty air will take care of that.’’ 

Alonging look at the tempting food, a bashful, 
sidelong glance at Josepha, who apparently 
was wholly absorbed in the contents of her 
letter, and then, taking heart of grace, he no 
longer hesitated to obey Rhoda’s command. 

‘*T told you that you must eat all of the pie,”’ 
said she, seeing him, in the nice, gingerly 
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manner which he thought so great a delicacy 
deserved, cut it into two equal parts, one of 
which he carefully put aside. 

‘* Yes, Natty, eat it all,”? said Josepha, look- 
ing up from her letter. 

And he did eat it all, and by the time he had 
finished, his lips and cheeks, which had looked 
pinched and blue with the cold, had turned red, 
and his eyes looked bright and beaming. When 
he left, he had mittens on his hands and a nice 
warm comforter round his neck. 

‘‘ Ts the letter from George ?’’ inquired Rhoda 
Ellis, as soon as Natty was gone. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Josepha, rather absently, as 
if her thoughts were busy on some perplexing 
subject. 

**T am afraid,” said Rhoda, ‘that he isn’t 
coming home as soon as he expected, or he 
wouldn’t have written.” 

‘* Yes, he is. I will read the letter to you.”’ 
And she read as follows :— 


My pear Sister: I am passing a few days 
with Aubrey Chester, who, as you have often 
heard me say, was my room-mate the last two 
years we were in college. I could not well 
refuse his pressing invitation, as I would wil- 
lingly have done, knowing as I did that accept- 
ing it would involve the necessity of inviting 
him to return my visit. I took an early oppor- 
tunity to request that he would accompany me 
when I returned home, which he assented to 
without hesitancy, as I very well knew that he 
would, from certain allusions I had heard him 
make relative to the charm of those social ga- 
therings peculiar to the country, such as apple- 
bees, huskings, quiltings, etc. 

When at home, Aubrey is accustomed to 
living in almost princely style, which will suggest 
to you the necessity of doing what you can to 
make things decent and comfortable, for when 
tue best is done that can be, the contrast will 
be sufficiently glaring. It is impossible for me 
to go into the minutiw of what ought to be 
done, or even what cannot well be left undone. 
All that sort of thing I leave to the ingenuity 
of you and our good, kind Rhoda, possessing 
as I do unbounded faith in the abundance of 
your resources, which in time of need never 
appear to fail you, and which in the paucity of 
my own inventive powers I never should dream 
of. I will barely name one thing which cannot 
be omitted ; the sparechamber, which, of course, 
must be appropriated to Aubrey’s use, must be 
papered. It ought to be painted, too; but 
Rhoda’s skill in the art of renovating is such 
that the painting may possibly be dispensed 








with. I dare say that paper which will answer 
the purpose can be obtained over to the village 
for a dollar a roll. 

You may expect to see us in just a week 
from the date of this letter. I am aware that 
I ought to have let you know sooner; but, 
somehow, there have been so many things to 
engage my attention that time slipped away 
imperceptibly. I would say a few words rela- 
tive to the expediency of some addition to your 
wardrobe did I not know that a girl of eighteen 
never fails to have such articles of dress on 
hand as are proper and becoming in a case of 
emergency. 


Thus far Rhoda Ellis had preserved a grave 
silence, but this allusion to Josepha’s dress was 
so great a tax on her equanimity that she could 
no longer retain the appearance of composure. 

‘*T should like to know where he thinks the 
articles come from,’’ said she, with a voice and 
look of great indignation. ‘I never knew 
anybody to be so thoughtless as he is. This is 
the second time we’ve got enough together to 
buy you a silk gown, and now ’twill all have 
to go into the spare chamber for the sake of one 
who is a stranger to us, and who has ways and 
means enough to enjoy himself without coming 
to such a poor place as this is.’’ 

‘*Don’t think about the silk gown,” said 
Josepha; ‘‘I gave it up the moment I read the 
letter, and even before it came I hadn’t, as you 
know, exactly made up my mind about having 
it.’’ 

‘*But you wanted to have it, for all that; I 
know all about it.”” And she gave her head a 
little toss, a way she had when anything oc- 
curred to make her angry, which, to her credit, 
was very seldom. 

Josepha did not contradict her assertion; 
she did wish for the dress, and not only that, 
she needed it; but self-abnegation was a virtue 
which had already become familiar to her, and, 
after a short struggle with that desire which 
any young girl similarly situated would natu- 
rally feel to appear attractive in the eyes of 
others, she bravely and cheerfully dismissed 
the subject from her mind. 

‘‘On the whole,”’ said she, speaking up in her 
bright, cheerful way, ‘‘it is fortunate that we 
had some motive for getting the money together. 
Had it not been so, we should now be without 
the means of complying with George’s request, 
and the room does want renovating and bright- 
ening up. I was thinking the other day, when 
looking at the dull, lead-colored paper, how 
gloomy it made the chamber look.”’ 
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‘Well, Aubrey Chester won’t care whether 
it’s the color of lead, or of gold. For my part, 
I think you are of much more consequence than 
the spare chamber is.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I can do quite well with this,’ and Jo- 
sepha rose as she spoke, and held up the winter 
dress she had been making for herself, in which 
she had set the last stitch. ‘Only see,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ what a warm, rich brown it is!’’ 

‘‘ Well, it is a good color, nobody can deny 
that; and it’s a nice fine, soft piece of cloth, 
too.’? And as she examined it, the look of good 
humor which, above all others, was the charac- 
teristic trait of her countenance, displaced the 
cloud hovering on her brow. 

A degree of self-complacency, too, might have 
been observable, and well it might be; for the 
cloth was of her own manufacture, and colored 
with moss Josepha had gathered, plenty of 
which could be found adhering to the large 
blocks of granite lying round the fields and pas- 
tures. 

‘* As there ’s a good deal to do, and a short 
time to do it in,’’ said Josepha, ‘‘we must set 
about it at once. If father isn’t going to make 
use of the horse, you and I must go over to the 
village as soon as we can, after breakfast. I 
think it will be best to go round by Aunt Sally 
Farnsworth’s—it won’t be much farther that 
way—and see if she won’t come home with us, 
and help about papering the room, Aunt Sally 
is one of those who can turn her hand to any- 
thing, you know.”’ 

‘Yes, and if we can only get that done, I 
sha’n’t care for the rest. If money is hard to 
get at, where there ’s a farm as well cultivated 
as your father always cultivates his, there ’s no 
fear but that there’ll be a plenty to eat and 
drink.”’ 

‘* And that whichis good, when you’reabout,”’ 
said Josepha; ‘‘ how is the maple-sugar—isn’t 
that getting low ?”’ 

‘*No, we’ve a plenty to last till the time 
comes round to make it again.” 

Mr. Ashton’s return from mill, with his wagon 
loaded with bags of wheat flour, and rye and 
Indian meal, was the signal for Josepha to put 
the tea to draw, while Rhoda hastened to make 
some toast. This, with the warm hash, some 
slices of cold ham, with the addition of dough- 
nuts and custard-pie, such as had given strength 
to Natty, and rejoiced his heart, were ready by 
the time Mr. Ashton had stabled his horse, and 
deposited his bags in the store-room. 

Mr. Ashton’s personal appearance was such 
as would have caused the eye of a stranger to 
single him out in a mixed assembly. While 








necessity had compelled him to labor almost 
unremittingly with his hands, the expression 
of his countenance, and those lines indicating 
intellectual power, showed that he had not suf- 
fered his mind to lie waste. As he took his 
seat at the table which had been placed in com- 
fortable proximity to the fire, Josepha held up 
her brother’s letter. 

‘*From George,’’ said she. ‘‘He says we 
may expect to see him next Tuesday.’’ 

‘¢ We shall all be glad to see him.”’ 

He said this very quietly, but Josepha knew, 
by the ruddy glow which it sent to his cheek, 
that the thought of his coming warmed his 
blood. By the time he had finished his sup- 
per, she had, in her own pleasant way, omitting 
only the allusion to her dress, made known to 
him the different items contained in the letter. 

**T shall be glad—heartily glad to have his 
friend Aubrey come with him,’’ saidhe. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, the hospitality which he has accepted, 
should be reciprocated ; but as to the chamber, 
dingy as it is, I believe it must remain so; I’ve 
only the means of raising money enough to pay 
the taxes, and never in my life, except in case 
of sickness, have I suffered them to remain un- 
paid the first time they were called for.’’ 

‘¢ Papering the chamber is our affair,’”’ said 
Rhoda, who in her secret heart, notwithstand- 
ing her recent, somewhat angry demonstration, 
would have preferred living on bread and water 
for weeks, rather than to have George disap- 
pointed. ‘‘ As long as I can get well paid for 
all the/knitting I can do,” she went on to say, 
‘‘ if it is a slow way of earning money, I guess 
when added te what Josepha gets by making 
netting fringe, which everybody, now-a-days, 
must, to be in the fashion, have to trim the 
window and bed curtains with, that we can 
buy a few rolls of room-paper, and have some- 
thing left in the locker.’’ 

‘* Well, daughter, you and Rhoda can do just 
as you think best about it,’’ was Mr. Ashton’s 
answer. 


Josepha and Rhoda rose an hour earlier than 
usual the following morning, that they might 
have time for the dairy-work before breakfast ; 
so the sun was not more than half an hour 
high when they were ready for their drive to 
the village. Early as it was, Sir White Stock- 
ings had been harnessed to the old square-top 
chaise full fifteen minutes, during which, with 
the morning sun shining on his glossy coat, he 
had stood hitched to the gate-post, indulging 
in a delicious nap. 

Sir White Stockings, notwithstanding his 
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aristocratic prefix, meekly performed his daily 
duties as horse of all work; having never been 
known, in’a single instance, to falsify the do- 
cility warranted—as those said who professed 
to be judges—by his white feet, which had 
suggested his name. Had it not been so, Rhoda 
Ellis, who had great confidence in her knowledge 
of managing a horse, would have insisted on 
driving; but now, without reluctance, she yield- 
ed the reins to Josepha, who, in common with 
most young persons of either sex, was ambitious 
to exhibit her skill, and who cherished a secret 
hope that they might meet numerous vehicles, 
so as to render it the more conspicuous. 

The day had arrived, near the close of which 
George Ashton, accompanied by his friend, 
Aubrey Chester, was expected home. Josepha, 
in her moss-colored gown, relieved round the 
throat with a plain muslin ruffle, and with a 
complexion brightened by exercise and expec- 
tation, was going round from place to place, 
taking a final look to make herself sure that 
everything was in order. Last of all she and 
Rhoda went to see if all was just as it should be 
in the spare chamber. 

**T couldn’t have been made to believe,” 
said Rhoda, ‘‘that the new paper would make 
Those sprays 
of red roses, with their buds and green leaves, 
look almost like real ones, and the blue ground 
is exactly the color of the sky. And how well 
the fringed netting on the curtains looks ; it is 
white as the driven snow. If Aubrey Chester 
wants a better or a pleasanter room than this 
is, according to my mind, he’s hard to please.’’ 


the room look so much better. 


And as she spoke, she adjusted the cushion of 
the great easy-chair, and grouped the peacock 
feathers over the looking-glass, so that their 
rich colors would show to more advantage. 

‘* At any rate,’’ replied Josepha, ‘‘ we have 
done our best, and if George is only satisfied I 
sha’n’t care.”’ 

‘IT hope nothing has happened to make 
them put off coming, now we are all ready for 
them,” said Rhoda. 

** That will soon be decided,’’ was Josepha’s 
answer. ‘‘ The stage has turned the corner, 
and will be here in less than two minutes.” 
And she hastened down stairs, so if they did 
come, she would be ready to welcome them. 

They were not long held in suspense; the 
stage-coach soon began to diverge from its on- 
ward course, and just at the right point to 
describe a graceful curve on the little smooth 
expanse of swarded ground which fell with an 
easy slope from the farm-house, and to bring 
up exactly opposite the front door. A few mo- 
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ments more and George Ashton and Aubrey 
Chester stood on the door-step. George was 
too impulsive to stand much on ceremony in 
the manner of introducing his friend, but there 
was a sincerity in the way he was welcomed 
which made him feel very much at home. 

‘* He isn’t half as handsome as George,”’ said 
Rhoda, the first opportunity she had of speaking 
apart to Josepha. ‘' Do you think he is ?”’ 

‘No, indeed; I have never yet seen any 
one who was; but I like his looks.’’ As she 
said these last words her voice dropped to a 
low key, as if she was speaking to herself rather 
than to Rhoda. 

‘Well, I can’t say that I exactly dislike 
them, but as he was the means of your not 
having the silk gown, I have a kind of pique 
against him, and have made up my mind that 
I won’t like either his looks or behavior; and 
I don’t mean to change it till I have time to 
see more of him.”’ 

Josepha only smiled at the air of determina- 
tion which Rhoda put on, as she well knew 
that when most resolutely bent on being angry 
a kind word, or look even, was sure to pro- 
pitiate her. 

It was not her sisterly fondness that made 
Josepha assent to Rhoda’s remark relative to 
her brother. George Ashton was handsomer 
than Aubrey Chester; yet there were few per- 
sons who, on being well acquainted with the 
latter, wonld not have been too well satisfied 
with his looks to notice that his features were 
less finely moulded. His frank, open counte- 
nancé, his pure white brow, on which was set 
the unmistakable seal of intellect, his clear, 
beaming eyes, and above all his mobile mouth, 
which, of all the indices of character, has been 
said to be the truest and most reliable, formed 
an ensemble which left nothing to be desired, 

He had been at the farm-house about a week, 
and he and Rhoda Ellis were the best of friends, 
although for the first two or three days she 
had carefully and persistently nursed her pique 
against him, when Mrs. Sally Farnsworth, as 
she often did, rode over to pass the day. She 
was Mr. Ashton’s only sister, and for many 
years had been a widow. It is not unlikely 
that she had some curiosity to see Aubrey 
Chester, and it is certain that she wished to 
know how the spare chamber looked with its 
new paper, now that everything was restored 
to order. 

‘‘Well, Josie,” said her aunt, smoothing 
down the folds of her rich chintz gown, pre- 
paratory to taking her seat in the arm-chair, 
always appropriated to her use whenever she 
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made them a visit, ‘‘I find that you and your 
brother, and the other young college spark are 
all going to be invited to Susan Winn’s wed- 
ding.”’ 

‘“*T am glad to hear it,’ replied Josepha; 
‘for I’ve no doubt but that George and his 
friend Aubrey will very much like to go.”’ 

‘¢ And shouldn’t you like to go too?” said 
Mrs. Farnsworth, giving Josepha a sharp look. 

‘* Certainly, if it would be convenient; but it 
won’t be.’ 

‘* Now, Josie, I desire to know how you can 
tell so long beforehand ?”’ 

‘* How long is it ?’’ 

‘* Let me see: to-day is Wednesday, and the 
wedding is tobe Thursday. ’Twill be just two 
weeks from to-morrow, then; so you see that 
you will have plenty of time to get ready in, 
if you ’ve ever so many furbelows to make.”’ 

‘As to that, aunt, you know I never wear 
many furbelows ; I don’t look well in them.” 

The entrance of George and Aubrey prevented 
Mrs. Farnsworth from pursuing the subject, 
though she by no means felt satisfied. She, 
therefore, after awhile, at a moment when 
Josepha was busily employed with some little 
task imposed by her brother, left the room, 
making a sign for Rhoda to follow her. 

‘¢Come,”’ said she, as soon as she had closed 
the door, ‘let us go up into the back chamber. 
There ’s something I want to speak about to 
you.”’ 

Rhoda, with her curiosity a good deal excited, 
followed in silence. 

‘*There’s nobody round who ’ll be likely to 
overhear what we say, is there ?’’ 

**Oh no,’’ replied Rhoda, ‘‘there’s no danger 
of that. The partition between this room and 
the spare chamber is rather thin, but Aubrey 
Chester isn't there now. He went out a minute 
ago, and I saw him going over to the maples.’”’ 

‘‘Now, Rhoda,’’ said Mrs. Farnsworth, ‘‘I 
want you to tell me, if you can, what there is 
to prevent. Josie from going to Susan Winn’s 
wedding.”’ ‘ 

“There isn’t anything that I know of. Why 
do you ask ?”’ 

‘* Because, when I told her this morning that 
she and her brother and the young college 
spark that’s here were to have an invitation, 
she said right off that it wouldn’t be convenient 
for her to go; so I kind of thought that there 
might have been a little misunderstanding with 
her and this Aubrey Chester.”’ 

‘To my certain knowledge there never has 
been anything of the kind.”’ 

‘What can be the reason, then? It can’t be 
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for the want of something suitable to wear, for 
she couldn’t wish for anything handsomer than 
that dove-colored silk you told me she was 
going to have.”’ 

‘Oh, I know all about it, now! 
didn’t think when you first asked me.”’ 

‘* Well, if it’s no privacy, I should like to 
have you tell me.” 

‘It’s nothing but what you may know, 
not 
to say anything to her father about it; for 
’twould make him feel unpleasantly to know 
that all the daughter he has can’t dress as well 
as other girls of her age and station. You 
know, as well as I do, that it’s no easy matter 
for your brother to keep square with the world, 
nor won’t be, till he has the means of paying 
up the rest of the money he was obliged to hire 
for George’s college expenses.”” And without 
further circumlocution, Rhoda informed her 
why Josepha was obliged to give up having 
the silk dress. 

**T wish I could have known it a week soon- 
er,’’? said Mrs. Farnsworth, when Rhoda had 
finished her narration; ‘‘for, then, I had 
enough by me to purchase the silk and trim- 


Strange I 


though Josie and I, too, thought ’twas best 


mings too, but a neighbor called on me the 
other day, and wanted to borrow ten or a dozen 
dollars for a month or two, sol let him have it. 
As for what corn and grain I have to spare, it 
must all go to pay the hired man, If Smith 
would only take that nice piece of flannel I 
made last summer—there are full twenty-five 
yards of it—in exchange for the silk, there 
would be an end to the trouble; but there’s 
no use trying him, for I spoke to him about 
taking it in the way of trade, only about three 
weeks ago, and he said it wouldn’t be salable. 
I can’t think of anything else I have to spare, 
but I’ll look round after I go home and see if I 
can’t find something.’”’ 

‘Who knows but that you may?’’ said 
Rhoda. 

‘*T hope I shall, for ’twill be too bad for 
Josie, who is so industrious, and so self-deny- 
ing, to be obliged to stay moping at home for 
the want of a gown that’s fit to wear, when her 
brother and the young man from the city are 
the means of depriving her of it. I haven’t 
forgot the time when I was young.” 

‘*Nor I, either; and I can’t help hoping that 
something will turn up yet, so that she can 
go 


” 


‘¢ Amen,”’ said a voice the other side of the 
partition, though not loud enough to be heard 
by Mrs. Farnsworth and Rhoda. 

Though Rhoda Ellis was not mistaken in 
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thinking that she saw Aubrey Chester going 
towards the maples, it was less recent than she 
imagined ; and when she and Mrs. Farnsworth 
sought the back chamber as a safe place for 
their private conversation, he had had time 
since he returned to nearly finish a long letter, 
which the evening previous he had commenced 
writing to his sister. A few words which he 
overheard, while they excited his curiosity, 
at the same time caused him to believe that 
by hearing more he might think of some plan 
by which to remedy the little piece of family 
injustice of which he had been the innocent 
means. 
to remain where he was; for although, on all 
ordinary occasions, Rhoda Ellis was fairly en- 
titled to a place in the category of those who 
speak gentle and low, that ‘‘ excellent thing in 
woman,’’ she had so set her heart on Josepha’s 
having a silk dress when she was eighteen that 
she could not yet calmly look her disappoint- 
The theme, therefore, as 


For this purpose, all he had to do was 


ment in the face. 
usual proved exciting, causing her, without 
her being aware of it, to raise her voice to a 
higher key than was at all necessary ; while 
Mrs. Farnsworth, nearly as much stirred up as 
her warm and single-hearted interlocutor, spoke 
in tones equally loud and resonant. 

Aubrey’s first thought was to ride over to the 
village, purchase the necessary quantity of silk, 
and hire Natty (he and Natty had several times 
met, and had become good friends) to take it 
to Mr. Ashton’s. But this idea was quickly 
He had already found that there 
were too many sharp, prying eyes, and too 
many nimble tongues in Mapleton for a transac- 
tion like that to remain a secret, and a girl of 
Josepha Ashton’s spirit and delicacy must not 
be made the subject of invidious remark, sych 
as commonly spices a choice piece of gossip. 

** Ah, I have it,’’ said he to himself, when he 
heard Mrs. Farnsworth lamenting the unsal- 
ableness of her piece of flannel. Having quick- 
ly formed a plan, of which the piece of flannel 
was the nucleus, he at once commenced putting 
it in operation. In a few moments the sub- 
joined paragraph was added to what he had 
already written to his sister :— 

‘*This letter will reach you to-morrow eve- 
ning. In your answer, which must be imme- 
diate, for it may be too late for my purpose 
should I fail to receive it next Saturday, please 
commission me to purchase some flannel, such 
as is manufactured by farmers’ wives and 
daughters. The number of yards must not be 
less than twenty-five. You will undoubtedly 
consider this a singular request for me to make; 


abandoned. 








but all explanations must for the present be 
deferred, or I shall miss getting my letter to 
the post-office in season for the next mail.’’ 

His sister’s answer, which he received at the 
time requested, was as follows :— 

‘*The homemade flannel is precisely what I 
am in want of; a fabric of that description 
being much needed for the use of several poor 
families compelled by sickness and other ad- 
verse circumstances to accept assistance.’’ 

It was near sunset when Aubrey Chester, 
with the letter in his hand, and equipped for a 
ride, entered the sitting-room, where, as he 
expected, he found Josepha and Rhoda. 

‘This letter is from my sister,’’ said he, 
‘‘who wishes me to purchase some home-made 
flannel. Do you think I can procure twenty-five 
or thirty yards of a good quality over to the 
village ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Rhoda, hercountenance bright- 
ening, ‘‘I don’t believe there’s a single yard 
to be sold at Smith’s or either of the smaller 
stores; but I can tell you where you can get 
some that’s real nice; some that your Aunt 
Sally made, Josie, and you know that every- 
thing, let it be what it will, which comes out of 
her hands is first-rate; always just as good as 
it can be. How fortunate that she happened to 
mention to me the other day that she had 
twenty-five yards of flannel she wanted to sell !’’ 

‘* Nothing could have been more so,’’ said 
Aubrey Chester; ‘and lest she should have an 
opportunity to part with it, I will ride over 
this evening, and make sure of it.”’ 

‘* Everything will come round right at last, 
and you’ll have your silk gown, after all, I 
really believe,’’ said Rhoda, as soon as he was 
gone. 

‘*What makes you think so?’’ 

** Because, when your Aunt Sally was here 
last Wednesday I told her about the disap- 
pointment you and I had met with about the 
silk, and she said if she could only sell the 
flannel, you should have it.’’ 


By ten o’clock the next Monday morning, 
Mrs. Farnsworth made her appearance at the 
farmhouse, accompanied by Lucy Ross, the 
village dress-maker. Without comment, she 
placed a package done up in brown paper on 
the table. Having, with Josepha’s assistance, 
divested herself of her hood and cloak, she took 
her accustomed seat in the large arm-chair, 
where she sat long enough to attain that degree 
of warmth favorable to the production of geni- 
ality and good-fellowship previous to making 
any allusion to the package. 




































































‘* Josie,’ she then said, in her quick, bright 
way, ‘“‘hand me that bundle that’s lying on 
the table.”’ 

Josepha did as she was desired, looking, 
meantime, profoundly unconscious. Her aunt, 
with great deliberation, proceeded to undo the 
hard knot—an operation nearly equal to picking 
a lock—in which the twine was tied securing 
the package, refusing to avail herself of the 
aid of the scissors, proffered by the impatient 
Rhoda, who was haunted by a vague feeling 
which she would have been ashamed to express, 
that, after all, the contents of the paper, like 
fairy gold, might have changed to some worth- 
less substance. The untying of the knot being 
at length fairly achieved, Mrs. Farnsworth 
folded aside the paper so as to reveal just a 
glimpse of what it contained. 

‘* Come this way, Josie,’’ said she, ‘‘and tell 
me what you think of this piece of silk.’’ 

‘*T think I never saw any silk that I liked 
better,’’ was Josepha’s answer. ‘‘ It must have 
come off of the piece we saw over to the village, 
Rhoda.’’ 

‘Yes, and we both thought that it was one 
of the most beautiful pieces of silk that we 
ever set eyes on.”’ 

‘*Well, I’m glad you like it, Josie, for I 
bought it on purpose for you. There, you 
needn’t go to thanking me; I did it to please 
myself as muchas you. I found out—no mat- 
ter how—what the obstacle was to your going 
to Susan Winn’s wedding, and I was deter- 
mined to remove it, if I could. Now, I don’t 
approve of laying out every cent on finery and 
gimcracks such as the girls now-a-days think 
they must have ; but your attending a wedding 
with nothing better to wear than that moss- 
colored gown, pretty and decent as it is on 
ordinary occasions, wasn’t to be thought of, and 
I didn’t blame you for saying that you couldn’t 
go. And now, Josie, if you ’li just have a fire 
kindled in your room, we shall be out of the 
way, and Lucy and all of us can work to better 
advantage.”’ 


The evening appointed for the wedding had 
arrived. Richard Page, the bridegroom, be- 
sides possessing many estimable moral quali- 
ties, was quite good-looking, and, as the bride 
had for a year or two been the reigning belle, 
there was more truth in the standing remark, 
that they were the handsomest couple ever 
married in Mapleton, than there usually is on 
similar occasions. At any rate, the guests, for 
the time being, believed the assertion to be 
true, the abundance and excellence of the good 
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cheer provided for their entertainment having 
the effect to make them on good terms with 
themselves, which, as is common in such cases, 
made them quick to perceive and ready te ad- 
mit whatever was praiseworthy in others. 

As to the legitimacy of Susan Winn’s claim 
to being the most beautiful girl in Mapleton, 
Aubrey Chester, when asked his opinion, was 
ready to allow that she was very pretty; but 
his eye wandered involuntarily towards Jo- 
sepha, and the comparison which he mentally 
made between them was by no means in favor 
of the bride, rich and costly as were her out- 
ward adornings. If the truth could have been 
known, the beauty of Josepha was, in his esti- 
mation, much heightened by the dove-colored 
silk ; less on account of its being really becom- 
ing than from the secret knowledge he possessed 
that it was obtained through his agency. Of 
this, however, he was ignorant, it being a species 
of self-love which, though by no means un- 
common, is too delicate and unobtrusive to be 
readily recognized as such. 


‘Did you have a good time last evening?” 
said Aubrey Chester, the next morning, to 
Natty, who had been hired of his master by 
Mr. Winn, to help take care of the horses. 

‘Yes, I did. *Twas enough sight better than 
to sit husking by moonlight all alone in the 
barn, as I should have had to if I had stayed 
at home. But I know of something that I 
should like better ’n to be a king and to weara 
crown of gold and diamonds all the time.’’ 

‘* What is it, Natty ?”’ 

‘‘What should it be but to live with Miss 
Josepha when she comes to be married, and 
take care of the horses, and the carriage, and 
such like ?”’ 

‘*Then you think that Miss Josepha will be 
married, some day ?”’ 

** Yes, I do, and I shouldn’t wonder if you 
were of the same mind.”’ 

‘Well, whenever she’s married, if I am 
present and have a chance, I will speak a good 
word for you.” 

‘*Thank you kindly. The place is the same 
as mine; for I am certain that if you ain’t pre- 
sent, she ’ll never be married.”’ 


—_ +72 eee 


Ir is really curious, and deeply mteresting, 
to watch the development of a young mind. 
The flowers open so gently, and takes the light 
and the air into it so lovingly. The trusting- 
ness of a child rebukes the rocky unbelief of 
philosophic manhood. 








GOOD ADVICE, 


No organ of sense is so much the slave of 


habit as the eye, therefore we should habituate 
it to harmony of color and of form, and soon 
will we turn with instinctive good taste from 
the ill-arranged and vulgar to what is graceful 
Hence we should surround 
children with what is chaste and beautiful in 
Even their toys and books 


should be selected with a view to elegance and 


and be coming. 

design and form. 
order; and if for no other purpose, our girls 
should be supplied with a handsome doll and 
materials for dressing it, and according to the 
taste displayed we should reward the little 
workers. From their earliest years we should 
train girls to a love of order and personal neat- 
ness. It 
childhood that the characteristics of the future 


is in the impressible years of their 
woman are formed. Little by little, impercep- 
tibly, do principles and habits mould them- 
selves, unseen, unnoticed separately, yet it will 
be found that the whole tenor of after life is in 
a great measure swayed by first impressions ; 
and if the qualities which are natural to the 
human kind are not checked in their earliest 
growth, it will be found impossible to eradicate 
them when arrived at maturity. 
Art has of late made rapid progress amongst 
We require handsome patterns in our 
its, room papers, tablecioths, etc., and the 
ishy patterns which eternally repeated the 
ie ill-executed designs upon our wall, our 
ins, and our carpets have given place to 
We used to tread 


growing without leaves or 


t and graceful tracery. 
antic roses, 
hes from scarlet or blue baskets, while 

yers of unknown species curled in distorted 

iths around. In all this we now follow na- 

e and simplicity ; and so it should be in our 

s, for a multiplicity of colors distracts the 

, and though it may dazzle for a while, it 
to convey the idea of gentility or refine- 

ture is intensely beautiful; it appeals 

in every form and in every color; yet, 

her we behold her in the gorgeous drapery 
summer, or in the still richer glories of the 
autumn time, with its golden grain and 
micllow fruit, there is nothing vulgar in the rich 
robe she wears, for she stands before us, glori- 
ous and beautiful, in simple majesty, and Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
starry gems that glitter on her verdant 
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mantle. Chesterfield judiciously observes that 
we should study good taste in our dress as well 
as in our manners, seeing we are invariably 
judged by our appearance by those who have 
It is of- 
ten, indeed, the only thing observed during a 
casual interview or first meeting. ‘‘ Appearance 
is something to every one, and everything to 
some people,’’ and they who present a genteel 
exterior are mostly treated with deference and 


no means of judging of us otherwise. 


respect; always so, indeed, if to good dress 
they unite good manners and a courteous de- 
meanor, 

Young ladies when they get married should 
not relax their habits of personal neatness and 
graceful deportment, always so charming and 
becoming in their girlish days, and which were 
thought indispensable then in aiding them to 
create an agreeable impression, and setting off 
in the most engaging light their natural advan- 
tages. 
self before her lover in the days of courtship, 


No fear of a young lady presenting her- 


when eaclt is sclicitous to please, in a slovenly 
or tawdry condition. Yet too often does she 
drop into careless, slipshod ways in the home 
to which that same young man has taken her to 
share with him, and he is indeed an object of the 
greatest commiseration whose domestic feelings 
cannot be gratified by the neat and ladylike 
appearance of her whom he has selected from 
the rest of her sex to make his home a bright 
and pleasant one. 

Some will tell you their husbands raise such 
a ‘‘fuss’’ about the expense of dress. ‘‘ They 
had rather want than ask.’’ But few men now- 
a-days refuse their wives tlie means of dressing 


’ 


genteelly, if not expensively, and if they can 
afford to do no more, surely it is the interest 
and the duty of the wife to consider so, and to 
turn to best advantage what she has. 

To be agreeably and prettily dressed it is not 
necessary to be expensively so ; it is alla matter 
of taste and judgment. An over-dressed woman 
is never a well-dressed woman. How many 
richly-dressed people do we see, who, from the 
ill-adjustment of colors and material, we pro- 
nounce positively vulgar, gaudy paroquets in 
their high-colored plumage, literally female 
Josephs, in their coats of many colors. A 
becomingly-dressed woman, no matter how 
cheaply so, beside such, presents by far the 
most ladylike appearance of the two. Excel- 
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lence of dress does not mean richness of cloth- 
ing nor conspicuous attire, Perfect harmony, 
refined simplicity, these are the charms which 
always fascinate, 

It is too often the case that when ladies get 
married they cease to practise the niceties of 
dress, and that care and neatness in their per- 
sons which always bespeak a refined and well 
cultivated mind ; they ‘ give it up,’’ as they do 
their drawing and their music, and for the same 
reason, too, implied, if not expressed, that now 
they have succeeded in obtaining a husband, 
they are setiled in life, and need no longer worry 
themselves about such tings ; besides, they have 
no time now. Nil questio, the little elegancies, 
and accomplishments, and romance of youth 
have to be laid aside, and duties of plain and 
sober cast claim almost incessant attention, and 
yet never more truly than in this instance 
night the old adage be quoted, ‘‘ Where there’s 
Ah, if genuine taste 


a will there’s a way.’’ 
were there, aud nothing but genuine taste will 
wear, marriage would not spoil the harmony of 
music nor the simple elegance of dress. 

Then, again, a great many women excuse 
theirown carelessness by saying, ‘Oh, it doesn’t 
matter whether we make ourselves fine or not, 
our husbands never perceive the difference ; they 


” 


don’t care a fig. But the woman who acts on 
this shallow principle treats neither herself nor 
her husband with respect; she underrates her 
own importance, It turns out that hitherto she 
lias been living but for appearance, and dressing 
but as an art to please, and now that her point 
is gained, she throws it aside as a graceful ap- 
pendage no longer necessary; and however 
oblivious her husband may appear to be on the 
score of her personal negligence, he is not so 
much so as she imagines; though he may say 
little about it, yet he likely thinks a great deal ; 
he naturally draws comparisons between her 
and those more orderly, and in consequence more 
economical, than she. His observations are not 
likely to result in her favor, and she must not 
be surprised if his disappointment eventually 
recoil upou herself in indifference. Men are 
naturally anxious that their wives present a 
becoming elegance of dress and deportment. 
They are justly proud of them when they do so, 
but the slovenly woman is not calculated to 
excite either affection or respect. 

But whilst ladylike manners, neatness, ele- 
gance, and order cannot be too highly incul- 
cated, nothing should be more guarded against 
than a vain and frivolous taste for finery and 
personal decorations. It is a dissipation of 
money and of mind; it leads away from home 
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and home duties into scenes of gayety and 
expense, in the dissipating tendency of which, 
in the fashionable uproar and constant whirl, 
dress and fashion become a passion, and she 
who gives herself up wholly to the cares of the 
toilet and its accompanying amusements be- 


comes little else than a well-dressed bundle of 


accomplishments. 


-_-——_- +. eo ?Pe 
‘THE HEART OF THE ANDES.” 
(TO FREDERIC C. CHURCH.) 
BY JENNIE D. LANGDON, 
For hours I've sat, like one entranced, before 
The glowing canvas where thy master-hand 
Hath limned the glories of a tropic land, 
Till fancy bears me to that distant shore. 
Not upon pictured canvas gaze I now, 
But at some casement high I seem to stand 
Gazing enwrapt upon yon mountain's brow, 
Clad in its purple mantle, while the wandering breeze 
Lifts the bright foliage of the forest trees, 


Now to mine ear seems borne the rushing roar 
Of “many waters,” as that river bright 
Pours o'er the rocks beneath the golden light 

That flashes on its foam, On either shore 

The gay-winged birds flit in the forest bowers; 
Like flying gems they gleam upon the sight, 
While clustering ‘round the gorgeous tropic flowers 

Viing forth their fragrance on the sunny air, 

‘ 


Making with varied tints the scene more fair, 


Cireling the lofty mountains—that uplift 
Their dazzling coronets of snow on high, 
Piercing the pearly clouds and azure sky— 
The opal-tinted vapors gleam and shift 
Like rainbows round old winter's palace home 
Heart of the Andes! as the long years drift 
Adown the stream of time, thy scene will com 


Often to me in dream-land—buat I cannot tell 


llow much thy beauty charms me, Fare thee well! 


AUTUMN SONG, 
BY KELWAY. 
Tre antumn is hale, though his brow is pale, 
For his cheeks are ruddy and brown, 
And he sits with a smile, where all the while 
The wuts are falling down— 
And the wind is sighing all day long 
A sweet and melaucholy song. 


*T was a year ago when we met, you know, 
In the season cool and brown, 

And the autumn hours were wreathed with fowers— 
When the nuts were falling down— 

And the wind was sighing all day long 


A sweet and melancholy song. 


O autumn! alack, that you bronght not back 
Those tresses and eyes 80 brown— 

And the lips so true, of your own ripe hue, 
When the nuts are falling down— 

And the wind is sighing all day long 

A sweet and melancholy song 
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BY Cc. 


CHAPTER III. 

Berne at the seaside last summer, I asked the 
shoemaker, who had taken me to board, ‘to 
accommodate me,’’ where he got that high chest 
of drawers, in my chamber? I asked because 
there was nothing but the ancient sea itself, in 
or about the house, that matched with it. He 
answered me that he bought it at auction in 
Salem. 

Thereupon I looked away from his sallow face 


and came back to my room. My room had the 


usual seaside ‘‘ accommodations’’ of a yellow 
painted floor, a husk bed, a closet with no nails 
and half a foot of space, a small table, and a 


For the first two or 


‘* Boston rocking-chair.”’ 


three days I had positively enjoyed the empti- 
ness and unattractiveness of all within, and my 
eyes had roamed without ceasing over the wide 
long reach of water andthe clouds. I had drunk 
in with passionate eagerness the lonely sound 
of the swash on the shore, and felt its pulses 


answering as if alive to my own. In the end- 


less variety and magnificent sameness, in the 


great simplicity of the outline, and the exqui- 
site finish and color of the details, I had luxu- 
The old sea 


riated as only a city dweller can. 
music came to my accustomed ears, with the | 
charm of novelty, and the affectionateness of a 
refrain sung in the heart’s youth. O those 
songs, sung by the waves in the dying sunlight ! | 
O those still drives on the sands, where the | 
wheels made no noise, where only the soul was _ | 
alive, and bathed in the vast surging element, 
enveloped in its purple beauty and eternity of 
sound |! 

For the first three days. But then, being 
only human after all, and accustomed to the 


nice and choice table of my city-bred daughter, 


| began, not to weary of the sea, but to grow 
dyspeptic and a little querulous, for the unsuit- 
able and coarse fare provided for me. 

They say that starving men always dream of 
delicious dinners. 

1 am a little ashamed to say, how much I 
longed for one nice and appetizing meal; how, § 
with unnecessary pertinacity, my memory con- 
tinually recalled early fresh fruits, berries, 
eggs and crisp ‘‘ cunners ;’’ how even a dainty 
wiutton chop and a dish of blanc-mange, with @ 
various accompanimeuts of nice butter and rolis, ‘| 
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IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


A. 





floated between me and the clouds ; while the 
crested waves themselves kept forming into 
beakers of mead and sparkling soda, and break- 
ing down into early roasted chickens with green 
parsley scattered over and around them. If it 
had been mine to choose between the Church 
of ‘‘the Madeleine,”’ and the Quincy Market, 
just then—I am sure which way I should have 
Not that there were not capabilities 
in my present residence ; for it is a knowledge 
not confined to naturalists that neither hens 
nor cows are a city production. Yet one would 
have thought so at sight of the board spread 
three times a day for my delectation. 


decided. 


‘‘Give me the sea—the splash—the east 
wind!’’ I had said breathlessly, as I toiled 
across the commoninablazing Julysun. ‘‘ No 
matter for accommodations! auywhere—any- 
where out of the world. Everybody has bread 
and butter, everybody has eggs and chickens 
in the country, and berries are plenty! I can 
manage for three weeks anywhere !”’ 

The first week I kept an account of the pro- 
visions that were placed at my sole command. 
Imprimis, ten pounds of roast beef, and ditto of 
mutton. Item, four gallons of chowder, made 
by my host himself, and ‘‘ made rich with pork,”’ 
a very few old potatoes, and crackers not a few. 
The baker came by once a week. Iam sure, 
I need not add to my description that my shoe- 
maker’s private and peculiar family was large, 
and that they all regaled themselves on beef and 
mutton, if I did not, which may account in some 
sort for the style and kind of the commodities. 
If I did not like the things on the table, what 
matter? There were enough that did. 

A week of this diet, which gradually resolved 
itself into the Gloucester crackers and water 
(1 could not manage the stewed sticks which 
my landlady called tea; and after learning that 
the mysterious compound served as coffee was 
‘¢rve porridge, sweetened with molasses,’ gave 
that up also, so that 1 really had returned to 
first principles), brought me, as may be sup- 
posed, into a state, not merely of bodily inani- 
tion, but of unnatural nervous susceptibility. 
I had exhausted my novel invigoration through 
the airy influences, by plunging, strolling, soli- 
tudinizing in the fine bracing elements, and had 
received no new support in exchange; so that 
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I was in fact losing my balance of character— 
my appetites and my ‘ passional nature” go- 
ing entirely off, and my spiritual instincts, so 
to speak, wildly careering and triumphing over 
the whole man. 

All this I felt afterwards rather than at the 
time. In fact, that very evening, being con- 
scious only of an indefinite weariness of myself 
and everything else, I had strolled into the 
kitchen and asked the question with which the 
chapter opens. I had avoided, in selecting my 
boarding-place, any of those fictitious asylums, 
represented in the advertisements, as contain- 
ing and offering ‘‘the comforts of a home ;”’ 
and only asked to be let alone by all humanity. 
I had two reasons for a change in my conduct. 
One was that I heard the landlord say ‘‘ he had 
never had anybody in his house that wasn’t 
more convivial,’’ and the other was the natural 
revulsion of a healthy nature from solitude. 

Therefore I chatted a few moments with the 
family, and should have chatted more, if they 
had hadathing to say. The man smoked, and 
his wife also; so did his many sons and daugh- 
ters, and his neighbor and his neighbor’s wife. 
The ox and the ass would have done so too, per- 
haps, if they could have got in. But they 
couldn’t; and neither could the wind, nor the 
fresh and sweet breeze from the sea and the 
sound of the heavy pulses of creation beating 
all about them, in the evening air. 

Having made the foolish inquiry, if they had 
bathed that day, I was answered according to 
my folly ‘‘that they never bathed. That Sally 
went in once, to please a lady, that was board- 
ing there, and caught cold, and that was pretty 
much the end of their bathing. It didn’t agree 
with their healths.”’ 

I looked again at the chest of drawers. My 
landlord had told me to make use of them if I 
liked; but heretofore [ had scarcely opened 
them. They reminded me, just now, of my 
grandmother’s parlor, and, with a new feeling 
of interest, I got up to look at them. One by 
one I took out the drawers to see if they were 
entirely empty. I was sure that I should find 
either some despairing biography or some 
valuable of some sort in those drawers. A 
story of some sort was hid in it somewhere; 
so said the brass handles, every one of which 
seemed intelligent eyes fixed on me and urging 
me by their bright, earnest expressions to ex- 
plore. The North Pole couldn’t beckon more 
winningly to adventurous travellers than did 
the twenty-four bright eyes in the old chest of 
drawers. 

Ah, I had forgotten to do justice to my land- 

















lady’s investigating spirit, and to punish me 
found absolutely nothing. 

**Poh!” said I, angrily, as I shoved the last 
one home with a jerk, ‘‘ my last hope is gone.’’ 
As I spoke, I clasped my arm round to the back 
of the disagreeable thing to push it farther 
from the window, when, with a bound which 
half knocked me over with the surprise of it, 
a drawer sprang out from the back. Yes, a 
real drawer! and a spring, which I had unwit- 
tingly pressed on, just like an old novel, to be 
sure! 

Nobody who hasn’t known the pain of ennvi 
can guess my delight. It was the work of ha!! 
a minute to pull the whole structure round so 
that the drawer came in full sight. Then [ 
beheld where the artful artificer had fitted it in 
next to the two narrow drawers, so that the 
room it took up was not noticeable in front. 

There were only two things in the drawer. 
First, an old daguerreotype, one of Plumbe’s, 
and done in the infancy of the art. Not one 
of the artistic shadows one sees now-a-days, 
cast by Southworth, that brings out all the 
poetry and grace that is or should be in every 
face; not one of those resemblances which are 
almost creations, and which make you start 
back on seeing them, as if for the first time the 
angel in your nature was face to face with you. 
This face needed no art to represent its best ; 
it told itself with relentless truthfulness. 

I have a passion for daguerreotypes, and, 
though at first disappointed in the antiquity of 
my relics, for I had expected a Malbone at the 
very least, I soon found myself happy in study- 
ing by the fast waning light the features before 
me. They reminded me of the ‘‘ prophetic 
pictures’’ in Hawthorne’s twice-told tales. The 
man sat in his chair like a gentleman, with a 
glove on one hand and holding another. The 
man sat in his chair expressing, as he fondly 
imagined, the external of unexceptionable form 
and feature. I suppose he would have sat in 
a red-hot chair sooner than have shown what 
he did—his real, internal self. Yet there, the 
emotional nature for the time suppressed and 
tranquil, shone the character of the man, tri- 
umphant in ineffaceable lines. He looked 
young, too; the muscles about the mouth 
rounded, the forehead fair as infancy; yet it 
looked world-worn and experienced. Dark, 
reguish eyes, with long, drooping lashes, that 
Jooked innocent of nothing! the line of the 
mouth straight and cruel! There was not any- 
thing that face had not gone through, and he 
had come out of the fire branded, not purified. 
After looking at the face a few minutes, the 
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reality of the character so impressed my ima- 
gination that with a shudder I looked away, 
and closed the case. 

Besides the portrait, there was a bunch of 
dry flowers and a Mahon scarf. The dry flowers 
I examined carefully, and they proved to be 
pond-lilies. They were as brown and dead as 
if they had never breathed perfume and car- 
ried love-messages. The scarf was a beautiful 
fabric of delicate black lace, woven with white 
floss by the nimble fingers of the Mahon peasant 
cirls, and fell like starlight over the folds of my 
black gown. Some sailor lover or brother had 
brought it to America, and some fair being had 
looked fairer under its zephyr-like environ- 
ment. Who had blushed 
under the scarf? who had given and who re- 
ceived the lilies? Those lilies! marked from 


When and where? 


all the flowers that ever bloomed and blushed 
under the sun or floated on the lakelet, while 
two sat in a boat under the evening sky, too 
happy to speak! 

Away went my ennui; my miserable room 
became a canvas on which were painted succes- 
sive scenes, like those on the tapestry in old 
castles. True love and trials, separations and 


sorrows 


, farewells and severe grandmothers. 
But then, on the whole, could it have been an 
affair of that generation? The chest said yes, 
but the portrait no; this was a thing of to- 
day. Some of the romance that colors every 
heart, born into ever so artificial a world, had 
None but a fair hand 


had hidden these spoils of affection, these flow- 


led to this concealment. 


ers that had lain years, like Ginevra, in the old 
oak chest, without being discovered, 

To dream of the contents of the secret drawer, 
to weave countless stories for the wreath of 
lilies, the veiled lady, and the love that gave 
life and fragrance to all; to listen for her tones 
in the sound of the farthest wave as it mur- 
mured on the distant sand; these pleasant 
occupations were enough for the morning walk 
and the dutiful bath afterwards when the tide 
was nearly full. And when, at dinner, that 
suffering Sally, to whom the ocean had been so 
‘less than kind,’’ brought me, with her usual 
calm determination, a large tureen of chowder, 
flanked by ten pounds of early mutton, and 
the guard of potatoes that kept bullets inevi- 
tably in my mind, I did not shudder as I had 
done for the last two days, but moralized as to 
how Sally would look in a boat, with a wreath 
of lilies on her brow! After all, she was of the 
same species with the lady of my dream, 

Just as Sally closed the door of departure, 


she opened it again, 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 


‘*Par’s goin’ to bring a family, to-night.”’ 

‘* Indeed |’ said I, more pleased than I cared 
to confess, even to myself. 

‘Yas. Isor him puttin’ the black team to, 
’fore I come in.’ 

I would not go out again, but watched keenly 
from my window for the reappearance of the 
ancient black horse and the covered market 
wagon from which the strangers were to spring. 
Of course I imagined acharming family. There 
is no harm in hoping nor imagining, and as to 
being disappointed, that’ comes, to be sure, but 
never with any more bitterness than if a dream 
shouldn’t come to pass. There is always the 
probability of disappointment in everything ; 
but hope and fancy were given us to make up 
for it in some sort. Therefore I expected much 
from the old market wagon, and rejoiced when 
I saw it whirling and screaking round the rocky 
corner to the door beneath my window. 

First sprang with one bound from the thill 
of the wagon a woman, followed by a girl of 
some twelve or thirteen years, no more. Mr. 
Russell was not to come till the next day. I 
waited impatiently till the many boxes andl 
trunks had been dragged up stairs, and a sufli- 
cient time had passed for a reasonable toilet ; 
then I went out on the rocks behind the house, 
and walked to the front piazza, where the 


, 


strangers were. 

Twining, but by no means gracefully, her 
foot about one of the corner posts, stood the 
young girl. Her hair of carroty hue matched 
well with her light blue eyes and weather- 
beaten, freckled complexion ; her awkwardness 
was equal to her ugliness, and that is saying 
much. 

I glanced at the other figure. 
woman apparently of fifty, stout and strongly 
built, and with a costume that would have 
been only droll but for its shock to all my pre- 
I could not help being sorry to find 
disappointment so very close on the heels of 


This was a 


visions. 


lope. 

However, I took an inventory of face and 
dress as | approached her, and it was not quite 
so bad; I mean there was character in what [ 
saw. She had streng features, a skin brown 
and pale, with gray hair hanging in natural 
curls from her temples, and gray eyes to match, 
which might once have looked dark blue. ‘he 
expression struck me as peculiar; it was out- 
ward altogether ; at this moment she was look- 
ing intently at some distant vessels. All the 
dress, which was her travelling-dress as well, 
for she had not made any but the most trifling 
tuilet, was of coarse and common material, and 
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with the grotesque look of a fashion recently 
passed by. The whole apparel, from the cheap 
spotted cap trimmed with narrow ribbons to the 
thick boots, would have shocked an Irish cook 
who had been three months in America. She 
leaned back in her chair in an attitude which 
may be called manly, and, with one glance of 
the keenest observation, withdrawn from the 
horizon, took in my approaching outside, and 
bowed ; then, rising to her firm feet, she turned 
to the tendril of the post, and said— 
‘Theresa, shall we walk on the sands ?’”’ 
‘Yes, mamma; I will bring down the hats.” 
Then Theresa ran up and down, produced 
two frightful-iooking hats, such as we dress 
scarecrows in, and in five minutes their strong, 
striding steps had brought them to a point in 
my vision on the beach. 
After an hour’s walk, the two ladies returned. 
I say ladies, because the two sentences I had 
heard and the modulated voices and accent 
reversed at once any impression of coarseness 
which my inexperienced and provincial mind 
had at first received. There was no mistaking 
them after they spoke, any more than the 
of Charles’ 
mistaken for orange-girls after their jeweiled 
They had not taken 
a basket with them, and had made extempore 


frolicsome ladies court could be 


white fingers were seen. 


conveniences of their gowns to hold the nume- 
rous and various collections of curiosities gath- 
ered during their short walk. As suddenly 
and completely as the soiled tatters of Cinde- 
rella were changed to the silver glories of the 
princess were the ordinary, vulgar, and unpro- 
mising exteriors of these two ladies thrown 
aside as they brought their ocean treasures and 
sat down in the afternoon light to examine and 
discuss them. 

Our acquaintance was as easy as inevitable. 
As they unladed their stores, I was able, out of 
my general ignorance, to evolve one hitherto 
unvalued fact, in which I was fortunately found 
useful; and from that we went on swimmingly. 

Out of the black, muddy, scrawling mass 
they contrived to bring out much that was 
really interesting and instructive; they min- 
gled their observations with comparisons of 
the different species on different coasts, and 
with pleasant anecdotes of other seas and far 
distant shores. They talked of so many places 
and people of whom I was glad to hear, of nota- 
bles in England, France, and Asia, that I could 
not enough felicitate myself on my new acqui- 
sition. My social hunger had indeed been 
keen, but I had had no hope of being fed on 
Irom the dis- 

on* 


awd 


such rich and abundant fare. 
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section of little round balls of mud, that showed 
the most wonderful mechanism for motion and 
destruction, to the descriptions of Joanna Bail- 
lie and Cuvier, of tea-drinking with Mrs. So- 
merville, and whist-playing with the present 
Emperor of France, the new guests were never 
wanting; they seemed to have seen everything 
and everybody, yet insatiably wandering for 
more. With their habits of exercise and ob- 
servation, and the allurement of their conversa- 
tion, they managed to keep me climbing and 
walking at the rate of fifteen miles aday. After 
forty-eight hours of talking, however, I became 
sated. I had, to be sure, by no means come 
to the end of their stores of knowledge and 
observation, but my appetite for facts had 
palled. After all, an encyclopedia was as well, 
and with the advantage that you could shut 
the book at pleasure, The truth was, these 
people were my reverse exactly, not my com- 
plement; I was continually expecting, and being 
What did I care if Mrs. Somer- 
ville had such and such a nose and eyes? and 


disappointed. 


beyond noses these ladies never went; in all 
life the fact, and not the living soul that tran- 
It would 
seem that there could be no room in a finite 


scends it, was what interested them. 


mind for so much and so closely packed in- 
formation to turn itself. Whatever was wanted 
was apparently taken from its appropriate pi- 
geon-hole, used, and replaced at once. No 
danger of any ideas of theirs being torn to tatters 
or run into the ground; all was fresh, actual, 
eternal, and immutable ; all was of the external 
life; the the outward 


exactly, as if it were a petrified world; not a 


inward soul reflected 
shift nor change ; they accumulated constantly, 
unceasingly. But what use of so many eggs 
where there is no incubation? I preferred to 
cackle over my one chicken of thought and 
feeling. 

Indeed, though I continued to be astonished 
at the attainments of my new friends, they did 
not after the first two days interest me. They 
made me think of Muck in the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress; always raking up the created wonders, 
but never glancing at the Beautiful Gate and 
What mattered it if 
billions of creatures could dance on the point, 


the shining ones beyond. 


of a needle and eat one another, with room still 
in their banquet-hall, if no inference was ever 
made from the fact ? The facts stood up because 
upheld by more and more facts, and still more. 
And then, they did not fall down, to be sure : 
but theirs was only a mechanical and not a 
vital uprightness; and of what value would 


they be tomein that shape? Nota pin’s worth, 
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On the contrary, I began to shrink from the ac- 
cumulation, as if the cairn would bury me 
under itself. The third day I returned to my 
room, and gazed at the far off sea and sky, and 
then shut my eyes and filled my whole being 
with its vagueness and vastness, and without 
trying to understand, adored. 1 was once more 
at home in my own soul, 

The next morning there was a quick decided 
Mrs. the 
entry, as I opened it. 

‘*Mr. Russell and Theresa have gone to Glou- 
cester, and as I hurt my foot, walking, I have 
come to make a pleasure out of my misfortune 


tap at my door. Russell stood in 


by passing the morning with you, if you please. 
We shall leave this place this afternoon,’’ 

I cordially invited her to come in, which she 
had never happened before to do, and she 
entertained me an hour with wonderful rewi- 
niscences. She related stories of what had 
happened to themselves in their Indian life at 
the British Residency; and described vividly 
her solitary Canada home where she had lived 
for the last five years. Her lively and observant 
nature had had wide scope in the absence of 
rational and the fulness of inanimate life, and 
both parents and child had made their loneli- 
ness vocal with birds tamed from the spray, or 
lured the timid inhabitants of the woods from 
hole and warren from the fulness of their own 
sympathetic natures. It was well enongh for 
the child, but the woman struck me as singular 
in her mental unripeness. It was as if she had 
no heart. I had looked curiously at the tall, 
gentlemanly Mr. Russell; but there was the 
same impression of outside life in him, They 
all chatted together so cordially and fluently, 
there really seemed nothing wanting te them, 
and if, for a moment, their energy or interest 
ceased, there was always a new fact coming up 
from somewhere to stimulate surprise and curi- 
osity, and add to their already immense port- 
folios and luggage. To-day—was it the atmo- 
sphere of my room? where, indeed, scarcely a 
fact of any sort dwelt. Mrs. Russell stopped 
suddenly, and, sweeping her keen glance round 
the bare apartment, fixed, as 1 had done, on the 
old chest of drawers. 

‘« How like that is to an old chest that used 
to be in my room at Deerfield! but, | suppose 
all those things were made alike in those early 
days of mahogany. None of the graceful variety 
one sees now in cabinet-work.’’ 

‘‘ Why, pray, did you ever live in Deerfield ?”’ 
I answered, with astonishment. If she had 
spoken of an old chest in Timbuctoo, or Monte 
Gennaro, in Delhi, or the Orkney Islands, I 
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should not have wondered at all; but Deer- 
field! where I had so often beem myself! 

‘*T passed a pleasant year there once, twenty 
years ago, nearly.’’ 

Her face took a musing expression. It was 
the first time I had ever seen her look as if she 
thought or remembered. 

‘*Were you very young at the time?” I 
asked, curiously. ‘I have been a good deal 
in Deerfield, and do not remember having seen 
you there !’’ 

‘*Nor I you, I am confident; [ always re- 
No, I was not very young—- 
sixteen or seventeen. But life hae driven me 
like a fierce charioteer, and the dust from the 


member faces. 


road is on my face and hair.’’ 

Again! and from this woman who never had 
seemed to feel or remember. There was cer- 
tainly something in the air of the room that 
changed her. 

‘*You would hardly guess me to be under 
thirty-five years old,’’ said she, rolling her gray 
curls over her fingers. Seeing my look of as- 
tonishment, she added, similingly, ‘‘Or that I 
ever was tolerably good-looking, either, I sup- 
pose? When I was in Africa I had a fever 
peculiar to the country, and it turned my hair 
and complexion entirely. It never recovered 
from that tawny look.’’ 

I looked wonderingly at her. 
ble that such a face had ever been handsome ? 
Even supposing the color and tresses of a wood- 
nymph, were the elements of beauty in her fea- 
tures? She turned, as if she read my thoughts, 
It was very beautiful. 


Was it possi- 


and I saw her profile. 
But positively nothing more. either of face or 
figure, was saved from the wreck. 

She rose and strode towards the chest of 
drawers. As shestood looking at it, she smiled 
mournfully, and her soft gray eyes had the 
same inward look I had seen in them before. 
She murmured half to herself— 

** What a world of old feelings and memories 
come up with the sight of such a piece of fur- 
niture! Memories dead and buried long ago. 
Nay, the earth that was heaped over them 
having borne crop after crop—it may be of bare 
grain!’’ She stopped, her eyes filled and ran 
over, 

Without seeming to look, I watched keenly 
every emotion in her face. Suddenly, she 
caught hold of the chest, and with one move- 
ment of her vigorous arm she whirled it en- 
tirely round. She pressed the spring of the 
secret drawer, and it bolted out, as it had done 
under my own touch; but she was not sur- 


prised. She seemed to have half expected it. 
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’ 


** You have found it !’’ said I, eagerly. 

‘They who hide can find,’’? she answered. 
** Did you find it ?’’ 

‘Yes. By mere accident, of course. And 
that scarf, and the lilies in your hand have 
been food for many fancies, I assure you.’’ 

‘*Have they ?”’ she answered, dreamily. She 
took the daguerreotype and looked steadily at 
it. ‘‘Dead and buried,” said she, softly. 

‘Ts he dead ?”” 

‘* Yes, he died in one of the West India is- 
lands ; of a violent death, too. He had been 
ill of a fever, and was still very weak, but in- 
sisted on riding out. In vain those about him 
tried to prevent him, or at all events to induce 
He never paid 
Pos- 


him to take a gentle horse. 
much attention to other people’s wishes. 
sibly something remained of the delirious fever. 
But he would ride—and alone. And from that 
ride neither horse nor man ever returned. They 
were both found at the foot of a precipice.” 
She closed the case and laid it on the table. 
‘IT have been thinking who you are,’’ said 
she, after looking at me for some moments. 
‘*Your name seemed a little familiar, though 
I don’t believe [ ever happened to see you. I 
remember, now, as if it were yesterday, how I 
was occupied and prevented. You were with 
Mrs. Morey. I loved her like a mother, then. 
Pray, is she still living ?’’ 


‘*Yes, she is living and well. But Mrs. 


’ 


Allen is dead.’ 

‘Then her furniture is sold, of course,’’ said 
she, promptly; ‘‘ for this is of course the iden- 
tical chest of drawers that adorned my room at 
Deerfield.’’ 

‘* But what is—what was your name ?”’ said I. 

‘Edith May. Edith Russell. Not the same 
persons exactly.”’ 

We sat some time silentiy. 
deal to guess and wonder at. 
seen or noticed me; but I remembered, now, 


I had a great 
She had never 


the time she passed the window at sunset, with 
blooming face and love-lighted eyes; and the 
other time when she stood pale and proud, 


with angry disdain in every feature. What 
had become of her after that night? How I 


wished she would speak! At last, I would 
wait no longer. Fearing she might speak of 
something else, and so all chance be lost, I 
said, hurriedly— 

“‘Tremember seeing you pass the window 
once; you were walking with an officer—a 
I remember it perfectly 
now,”’ said I, hoping she would answer. 

She smiled, and said, with pleasure and even 
eagerness— 


Lieutenant Gardiner. 


’ 





‘*Was 1? when you saw me? Do you re- 
member how I looked? Iam glad you saw me 
then!” 

‘* Yes, you looked very handsome—both of 
you—and very happy.’’ 

‘*Um—did you look at him much?”’ 

‘*Hardly. I looked more at you in your 
straw hat and green ribbons.”’ 

‘*And you wouldn’t guess it to be the same 
As well tellthe truth. Yes, that 
was my dream. Let the dead past bury its 
dead. I feel as if I could not be the same Edith 
May who secreted so carefully those tokens of 


person now. 


—a worthless love, or what I thought love. 
How I have wept over it all!’’ She took up 
the lilies and pulled them to pieces. She 
threw them to the floor and trod them under 
her feet. 

‘You did not find all!’’ said she, going to 
the opposite side of the chest and touching 
another spring of corresponding distance. The 
drawer sprang It was filled with letters, 
scraps of poems written and printed, pencil 
and India ink drawings, all nicely filed and 
tied with a blue ribbon. It was pretty to see 
these relics of her other mind and heart dis- 
interred from their fragrant grave, for they 
smelled still of roses. 

She tore the papers in pieces, lighted a match, 
and burned them in the chimney. Then she 
gave me the scarf. ‘Take it, 
she; ‘it will be useful in acting charades, or 


out. 


please !’’ sail 


for tableaux vivants. I shall burn it, otherwise. 


It was all acting !’’ 
‘* And this daguerreotype ?”’ I inquired. 
**T said, let the dead past bury its own,’ 

answered, with a little sternness, as she pushed 

It fell on the floor and lay 


she continued, bitterly. 


> sha 


it away from her. 
there. 

‘* No memories ! no follies! let us be up and 
doing !’’ seemed written all over the face of her 
who had once Edith 
loving and trusting, once ! 
sadness nor tearfulness now. 


been May, garianded, 
There was neither 
No thonght of 
the past was permitted to mingle its enervating 
influence with her present duties. To her lord 
she had conformed As Mrs. Morey 
had predicted, she, like the sunflower, turned 
her best and sweetest looks at the setting, as 


herself. 


well as the rising of his beams. She sympa- 
thized with him and sustained him. With tke 
English army in India she had gone with him, 
nursed him, and comforted him; not only in 
his sorrows, but his joys. Her very nature had 
taken the hue of his; her intellect reflected 
his. But as I bade her farewell, though I ad- 
mired and respected her conduct as a faithful 
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and trustworthy wife and mother, I meurned 
over her and the sweet shadow of a life that 
might have been, though she had trodden it, 
like that other sad life passage, under her foot, 


ARTS FOR OUR HOMES. 


BY MRS. B. 8. CUSTARD, 

Tur winter evenings are most especially the 
best times for the preparation of many depart- 
ments of ornamental work. Cold, stormy hours 
may be beguiled and rendered pleasant by the 
pursuit of many little arts which tend to utility 
as well as ornament, 

Among these LEATHER worK has received 
some share of attention, but is frequently so 
made as to leave entirely out of view the de- 
sign of its origin. It was intended to repre- 
sent carved work in wood, either mahogany, or 
or oak, 


rosewood Who would recognize such 


’ 
a design in the elaborate, huge, and clumsy 
assortments frequently seen around picture- 
frames, ottomans, etc.? Leather work is really 
a beautiful and economical art when well done 
and tastefully arranged. Many a family is 
possessed of some good but old-fashioned fur- 
niture, which has been in use for years, and be- 
come valuable by its associations. The younger 
branches of the family look askance contemptu- 
ously at ‘‘ the old-fashioned thing,’’ and ‘‘ wish 
mother would sell it or put it in the attic.’’ Let 
the young folks be allowed to purchase some 
fine, soft leather, undressed; some vermilion 
or yellow and brown ochre; vinegar; varnish ; 
one or two brushes; a bottle of Spalding’s 
a few of the smallest sized tacks, and 
The 


old-fashioned bureau, stand, or table can be so 


Glue ; 
the list of expense is about estimated. 


ornamented with the leather laid on in imitation 
of carved work glued on flatly that the young 
people will immediately vote it a place in the 


’ 


chamber’”’ or , 


** guest in their ‘‘own room.’ 
The great fault is in having the leather stand 
out too prominently, being put on altogether 
with tacks, instead of the glue. Occasionally 
tacks should be used, but the glue makes the 
neatest work, and is not so apt to ‘‘spring’’ as 
it frequently does. 

Cone work is of the same character, and is 
fast coming into use for nearly the same pur- 
The 
materials are cones, putty, Spalding’s Pre- 
Those who live in 


pose as leather work ; it costs even less. 


pared Glue, and varnish. 
the country or in the interior districts, where 
frames, furniture, ete. are difficult to be ob- 
tained, can be amply compensated by creating 
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such kinds of beauty as cannot be bought, and 
having the satisfaction of enjoying the works 
of their own taste. 

SHei. work is another pleasing art not in the 
least expensive unless intended so to be. The 
shells, the material on which they are laid, a 
bottle of glue, and a very little putty are all 
which is required, 

PEBBLE WoRK is an art not very generally 
known, simple, cheap, and pretty, applied to 
boxes, baskets, frames, ete. ; nothing wanted 
but pebbles and glue. The pebbles are to be of 
uniform size, small, and of as many hues as 
will piease the owner’s taste. 

Some may complain, *‘ But such things dis- 
order the house, and the smell of varnish and 


” Let the young 


paint is very disagreeable. 
folks have a room used for no other purpose, 
even if an attic, so it is light and ciose, and can 
be ventilated when they are not employed, well 
warmed, and with a coarse rag carpet on the 
floor, and they will be happier there than in 
Let the room 
have a cupboard or two, some boards for dry- 


the gayest circles of fashion. 


ing purposes, tin cups, boxes for their paints, 
bottles of glue with brushes, paint-brushes, an 
old table or two, a few chairs, and a bag of rags, 
with soap, washbowl, large bucket of soft water, 
and towels; and the neatness of the sitting- 
room will never be disturbed, while the orna- 
mental and useful additions to household arti- 
cles, and the love of home inspired by such 
occupations, will amply repay the additional 
fuel and lights required. Such a room may 
also be used for a studio, and the various kinds 
of painting can be done there at a much better 
advantage than in rooms used by the family, 
drying processes going on at night without 
disturbing any one’s olfactories. 





SONNET.—NILUS. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Mystrriovs river! on thy brink, erewhilo, 

The fascinating lotus blooming grew— 

Obscurity still veils thy fountain true, 
Whence wells thy lymph delicious. Father Nile! 
Threadest thon on thy yet unwearied way, 

As when the prophet over thee held up 

His wand, and blood stained every drinking cup. 
But in thy crystal overflowing flood, now, play 
The alligators—dread Leviathans of yore; 

As sentinels between time and eternity, 

Hard by thy stream the pyramids which vie 
For lasting sovereignty. 
Aceursed hath been old Egypt's yellow sod, 
And where thou dowest were the ten great plagues of 

God, 


Forevermore 














STOLEN FINERY. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 


‘You will attend the reception upon Thurs- 
day evening, to please me, will you not, Mil- 
dred ?’’ 

‘*T would like to do anything within reason- 
able limits to please you, Richard; and I tell 
you, frankly, that my only reason for declining 
the pleasure is that very famous one given by 
Miss Flora McFlimsey upon a similar occasion, 
to her lover—‘I have, really and truly, nothing 
to wear!’”’ 

‘* Now, Mildred, I thought you a girl of more 
sense,”’ 

** Did you? 
yourself, sir, that you like to see me at least 


I know better than you do 


respectably dressed, and that you would not 
object to see me adorned as others of my sex, 
age, and position in society are adorned. In 
fact, your pride would be hurt by—”’ 

**Of course [ should love to see your beauty 
enhanced, dearest Mildred, to the utmost; [ 
should love to see it so set off that the most 
supercilious judges would confess its superior- 
ity; at the same time, Iam proud to believe that 
it is of a character which needs not the foreign 
aid of ornament, and that your own sweet man- 
ners will compensate for almost any deficiencies 
of the toilet.’’ 

“Even for that rusty blue silk, which you 
have seen me wear a thousand times, and which 
has been remodelled and retrimmed until it is 
reduced to the last extremity ?’’ laughed the 
arch voice. ‘Seriously, that is what I will be 
compelled to wear, if I go. My white crape, 
which was my dernier ressort, last winter, is both 
soiled and torn. I have examined it; but I 
cannot make it Neatness, at least—no 
dusty and crampled finery forme! Ah, Rich- 
ard, but few people look upon me with your 


do. 


eyes. Iam to them but a poor stalk of a mag- 
nificent branch, which has no business to thrust 
itself forward into polite society at all, Still 

as my good uncle refuses to cut me off, the? 
cannot utterly ignore me; and I oceasionally 
receive these attentions. If I should go to my 
uncle and tell him that I needed a new dress, 
or fifty dollars of pocket money, he would not 
refuse it. But, as my aunt and Julia both drew 
so heavily upon his income, and, as neither of 
them seems to be aware that I have any vani- 
ties to gratify, I would not hint to him my 


necessities upon any account.’’ 





‘*You are a thousand times more beautiful, 
you have more mind, more soul, and more ac- 
complishments than that pretty cousin of yours, 
Mildred. It angers me to see the manner in 
which she treats you,’’ said the gentleman, 
lowering his voice. 

The two speakers were in the back parlor of 
the lady’s home, and supposed themselves 
alone; but there was some one in the adjoining 
boudoir intently listening to their every word. 

‘Oh, no, do not say that! I am treated 
kindly by every one, even Julia. It is not to 
be expected that she would think a homeless or- 
phan whom her father had adopted, entitled to 
all the privileges of the oniy daughter. She 
does all for me that she thinks right—all that 
I wish her to do.”’ 

‘*Perhaps she does. Do you know, Mildred, 
that before you came, I admired Julia very 
much? She was so pretty, so piquant, with such 
a light, sparkling flow of spirits, that I gave her 
credit for more soul than she actually possessed. 
But when I came to know you, your spiritual 
nature, your higher order of mind and beauty, 
so much more what I really craved, so much 
more congenial, that Julia lost the little power 
she had wielded.’’ 

‘Despite her belieship and her fortune! 
Well, Richard, I have no reason to doubt the 
depth of a love which has chosen me, with all 
my poverty, from the very side of so much more 
brilliant attractions. It is this thought which 
makes me so very happy. Do you know I am 
glad that I am not rich? for I have the glorious 
satisfaction of feeling that you love me for that 
which you find lovable in me.” 

The bright, confiding face was lifted to his 
with such a soft, glowing expression of content- 
ment, that the young man could not refrain 
from kissing it. 

‘There, now! forgive me, darling Mildred ! 
I know I am barred and banned from my true 
right and title to such blessings, just as I am 
from the privilege of adding to your wardrobe, 
But the day is not far off when allsuch restraints, 
which your dainty pride has put upon me, will 
be done away with, and we will see who will 
the ‘ best 


caressed wife in this metropolis. 


dressed woman’ and the most 
But I must 
By the way, you had 


be 


say good-morning now. 
better furnish up that same blue silk, and at- 
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tend the reception. It is a particular occasion. 
Besides, I shall not enjoy myself at all, if my 
star, my rose, my Mildred be away!’’ And 
pressing the fingers which he held to his lips, 
he went away with the rapid, buoyant step of 
youth and energy, leaving the maiden of his 
choice with blushing cheeks and brilliant eyes 
to ponder over her happiness, which not even 
the pitiable fact that she had ‘‘ nothing to wear”’ 
With 


those sweet epithets, which lovers lavish with 


was sufficient to dampen in the least. 


such extravagance upon the objects of their af- 
fection, still lingering in her ears, she could 
but be content. 

Mildred had much reason to rejoice in her 
lover. In the refined society which he sought, 
he was distinguished not more for manly beauty 
than for the nobility of his character. Pure in 
his habits and dignified in his associations, it 
was considered an honor by woman to be under 
his protection or marked by his preference. 
This much was conceded to him by the general 
voice; to Mildred he was all this, and much 
more. Sympathies, delicate but deep, united 
Their 


love had kindled as the natural result of their 


them in tastes, preferences, thought. 
congeniality. Their union, if consummated, 
promised to be a union of heart and spirit, im- 
mortal as those spirits. 

So Mildred sat there, where her affianced left 
her, indulging in happy reveries, and sublimely 
indifferent to the thread-bare state of her ward- 
robe. She did not know that her cousin Julia 
had overheard the conversation just uttered, 
and that she had stolen to her room with a face 
pale with the anger of mortified vanity. 

The night of the reception arrived. Richard 
Graham had been ont of town since Tuesday, 
and had not seen his betrothed since the part- 
He called at Mrs. 
Feilding’s (Mildred’s aunt) on his way to the 


ing we have mentioned, 


party, to pay his respects to his beloved, in 
case she did not attend, and found the whole 
family, including her, already gone. He was 
glad she had made up her mind not to remain 
behind, though it must be confessed he felt 
some uneasiness at the idea of her appearing 
to so much disadvantage as she necessarily 
must in her thrice-made-over garments, bare of 
all iewelry and the hundred pretty and costly 
nothings in which ladies know so well how to 
enthrall themselves. 

He was therefore surprised to meet her, 
smiling and radiant, the most elegantly-attired 
woman inthe rooms. He was something of a 
critic in such matters; but he could find no 
fault with the new robe of delicate peach- 
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bloom silk, in two skirts, and with bretelles of 
rich lace softening the tint of her lovely neck 
andl arms. It was simply made; and its ex- 
treme elegance was owing principally to the 
becomingness of the color, and the grace with 
which it was worn, Yet it must have been a 
costly affair; for it waS a pattern robe, and the 
fabric was heavy and lustrous, with a rich and 
peculiar design running through the double 
skirts, 
tiful. 

she was glad to see her lover after a three 


Mildred had never appeared so beau- 
She knew that she was looking well, 
days’ absence, and there was just enough ex- 
citement in the various circumstances of the 
evening to her, to heighten the lustre of her 
dark-blue eyes and the brilliancy of her smile. 

‘*So you were not compelled to wear the 
ancient blue, after all?’ remarked Richard, 
aside to her, upon the first opportunity. 

‘*Of course not, you rogue. But you were 
disobeying orders of the strictest kind, and I 
should not forgive you so readily, if yen had 
not been so very cunning in your kindness as 
to leave me no chance of refusing it. I think 
you have charming taste, Richard.” 

“‘T think you have, if I am to judge by this 
occasion! But I do not understand your refer- 
ence in the least, my dear. Has your aunt 
opened her heart, or did your good Uncle 
Feilding suspect your distress, and fly unbidden 
to the relief of a forlorn damsel with nothing to 
wear ?”’ 

‘*Fie, Richard! don’t put on that puzzled, 
innocent look. I knew from the first, of course ; 
and as I have testified my forgiveness by wear- 
ing the dress, you may as well own to the 
truth.” 

‘*Really Iam not aware that you had any- 
thing to forgive.” 

‘*T suppose it did not appear acrime in your 
eyes.”’ 

** Bat, truly, I know nothing of—”’ 

‘* Now don’t say another word,”’ laughed the 
arch, bright mouth, and a pretty hand went up 
to his lips with a quick gesture. ‘*‘ How do 


you like meinit? J think the dress makes up 
” 


beautifully. 
® « And I think the wearer does full justice to 


it. You are looking superbly, Mildred ; I can 


’ 


see that every one is admiring you.’ 
‘*My dress, you mean. No one but you ad- 
mires me in my old blue. I care very little for 
such admiration, Richard.” 
‘You are only a woman, after all, except 
what is angel about you; and I guess, by the 
hue of your cheeks, that you are not entirely 


indifferent, eh, Mildred ?”’ 
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‘*Perhaps not. Yet it seems to me that it is 
because you love me, and you are gratified by 
seeing me look well, that makes me so happy. 
For I am very happy to-night. I feel so light- 
hearted, so like a child—only more deeply joy- 
ful; my soul is hovering upon ethereal wings ; 
I hope nothing ill is going to happen. I am 
impressed with a consciousness that this per- 
fect happiness must be very evanescent ; but I 
hope nothing very melancholy will follow after 


it. e 


Hark, what delicious music ! 
He led her away to the dance, where the 
buoyancy of her heart gave added lightness to 
her steps; and her lover might well be par- 
doned the glow of passion and pride with which 
he regarded one whom, usually, 

“There were none to praise, 
Aud veryJew to love.” 

But what a queer expression that was which 
passed over the face of a gentleman standing 
near, watching the dancers, as his eyes fell 
upon Mildred! Richard noticed it—a surprised, 
suspicious, searching glance, which seemed to 
read her, from head to foot; and then that sin- 
gular look settling upon his features. Anything 
Richard felt like 
knocking the person down, in return for it. 


but a pleasant look it was | 


Yet that would have been a strange proceeding, 
and one for which he could offer no tangible 
excuse. 
one of the heads of one of the most extensive 


He knew the gentleman well ; he was 


and respectable mercantile establishments in 
the city, and a man, not merely a merchant, 
of good education and some superior acquire- 
ments. He had, hitherto, liked him for his 
geniality and intelligence; now, he was offended 
for no other cause than a peculiar and unex- 
plained look. 

When the merchant still fre- 
quently and furtively regarded his lady-love, 


he saw that 


and had made his way close to her side to con- 
tinue a secret and unwarrantable scrutiny, he 
felt like insulting him, so as to make an oppor- 
While 


he was biting his lips with vexation, the mer- 


tunity for his anger to express itself. 


chant walked away, and he saw him no more 
that evening. 

It was not known among their general ac- 
quaintance that Richard and Mildred were en- 
gaged. It had been the belief for some time 
that Julia Feilding, the sparkling, satirical, 
dark-eyed beauty and heiress, had secured the 
prize; but not choosing to make the engage- 
ment public just yet, put forward her cousin 
Mildred to a attentions while 
abread. That worldly monopoly, ‘‘our set,” 
Lad not imagined it possible he should be “so 


share in his 
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silly’? as to have eyes for the glowing beauty 
of the pure-browed and fair-faced orphan. 
They thought her really quite pretty for a poor 
girl—would be, if she were dressed—and with 
something of a manner, owing to her mother 
having been in superior circumstances once, 
they supposed. 

Richard had wished to keep his coming mar- 
riage a secret, with an idea of showing and 
rebuking the spirit which prevailed, when he 
should unexpectedly present his bride to his 
friends. So that his attentions, upon this eve- 
ning, were divided between Mildred and Julia, 
who was also looking very brilliant, with a sort 
of triumph in her manner, as if the handsome 
man at her elbow were as much her property 
as the jewels clasped about her throat and 
glittering in the braids of her black hair. To 
Mildred 
which she set down privately to the credit of 


she was unusually condescending, 
her improved appearance. 

Full of pleasant recollections of the previous 
evening, his heart warm with the impetuous 
hopes of a lover, Richard Graham called at the 
stately house of Mr. Feilding as early the fol- 
Ile found 


the cousins both in the library, to which, as a 


lowing morning as was permissible. 


frequent guest, he was unceremoniously ad- 
mitted. 

Mildred’s engagement had been announced 
to the family about a month previous, very 
much to the chagrin of the mother and daugh- 
ter, but to the unselfish gratification of the 
father, who was unaware that his own child 
had hoped to secure that same ‘‘advantageous”’ 
union. His relation to the family being thus 
understood, of course the young gentleman felt 
at liberty to call as often as he chose, and to 
enjoy the morning visits and quiet evenings 
which make the season of the betrothal so 
sweet. 

Julia ran forward with both hands extended, 
welcoming him with an ease and gayety much 
more impressive than the timid blush of the 
young girl, who could not for the world have 
Both the girls 


were looking charming in their fresh morning 


testified her joy so openly. 


negligés, their faces animated by the glow and 
About Julia there 
was almost too much of restlessness, a kind of 


bloom of youthful spirits. 
mocking, reckless mirthfulness. Richard could 
not but admire her humming-bird brilliancy, 
but he Joved the quiet sweetness of the maiden 
of his choice. 

‘*Come, now, Mr. Gralam, do not mind my 
presence. Sit there on the sofa by your lady, 
and say all that I see talking in youreyes. Do 
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not let me throw a wet blanket upon your elo- 
quence. Iam going to read this new book, and 
I shall not be conscious of your existence, so 
you need not be of mine!” And Julia sank 
apparently into the oblivious depths of an arm- 
chair and a ‘society novel,’? while Richard 
availed himself of her invitation to take a seat 
by Mildred, where he could murmur, unheard of 
others, in her ear those ‘‘ airy nothings’? which 
will no more bear to be chronicled than wreaths 
of smoke, rainbows, or soap-bubbles will to be 
gathered. 

Presently the door-bell rang, and a note was 
brought to Mildred. While she read it, her 
lover exchanged some remarks with her cousin, 
whose book had dropped into her lap, and who 
seemed a trifle pale and excited with the highly- 
wrought fiction she had been reading. When 
he turned again to Mildred, her face was as 
white as marble, and she was looking vaguely 
at the ncte. 

‘What is it? have you bad news ?”’ 

**IT do not know,’’ she said; *‘I do not un- 
derstand it.’? And she read it through again, 
slowly, as if there were a mist over her eyes, 

‘Let me see it. Is it anything I can ex- 
plain ?”’ asked Julia. 

‘*No! no one shall see it!’? exclaimed Mil- 
dred, nervously, thrusting the paper into her 
pocket. ‘‘ But it must be seen, for it must be 
explained. And who can explain it?” she 
continued, drawing it forth again and putting it 
** Read it, Richard, and 
tell me what it means; perhaps you know.”’ 


into her lover’s hand. 
He read it:— 


Miss Mitprep Feinpine : MaApAM—There has 
been a strange mistake, and the more quickly 
and quietly it is rectified the better for one 
party, certainly. Upon Tuesday afternoon, a 
costly silk robe of a peculiar pattern, received per 
steamer Persia only the day before, and which 
we are certain has no duplicates in the city 
except those in our own possession, mysteri- 
ously disappeared from the silk-counter of our 
At the same time, a piece of 
point lace, extraordinarily expensive and of 


establishment. 


unique design, was missed from the lace de- 
partment. As none of the new silks had been 
sold, we immediately withdrew them from sale, 
that we might the more readily detect the 
missing pattern, though we had but one robe 
in that shade of color. What was the aston- 
ishment—in fact, grief—of one of our firm, upon 
attending Mrs. L *s reception last evening, 
to notice a young lady wearing that identical 
dress, trimmed about the sleeves and waist 
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with the stolen lace, and to find that she be- 
longed to the family of a highly esteemed gen- 
tleman, upon whom we should much dislike to 
cast any disgrace! Upon consultation, there- 
fore, we have agreed to give the young lady 
warning, and to say to her that her guilt will 
not be exposed if the amount due for the appro- 
priated goods be sent this day to the firm. 
A. 58 & Co. 





Inclosed in this note was a bill, which ran— 








Miss Mildred Feilding Dr. to A. § & Co. 

1 silk robe, & 75 

12 yards point lace, $30 per yard, 360 
Total, $435 


‘¢ What does this mean, indeed !’’ exclaimed 
the young man. 

‘*T have not the faintest idea, 
Mildred, looking up into his searching eyes 
‘*T thought you sent 


> murmured 


with a frightened look. 
me the package, Richard.’’ 

‘* What package? when? and how?” 

‘Upon Tuesday, just before five o’clock, the 
package, coutaining the dress and lace, and a 
pair of white kid gloves, my number, arrived 
at the house. There was no message nor note, 
and I thought that you, being anxious for me 
to attend the party, had sent the things to 
enable me to go. I thought you sent them 
anonymously because I had refused to accept 
such presents from you.’’ 

‘‘] know nothing whatever about them. 
When I saw the dress, I supposed it to be a 
present from your uncle. Who received this 
package at the door, Mildred ’—the footman ?”’ 

‘*T did, myself. I wag just going out, and 
was upon the steps when the boy arrived. I 
went back into the house, then, and opened 
the bundle, for I was curious to know what it 
could contain.’’ 

‘‘Did the boy come into the hall? did any 
one see him ?’’ 

**T think not. 
as there was no occasion for his waiting.’’ 

‘* Where is the paper in which the articles 


I dismissed him on the steps, 


were wrapped ?”’ 

‘‘T threw it upon the grate when I removed 
it. It was simply directed, in the usual busi- 
ness hand-writing, to my address; there was 
nothing else upon it.”’ 

‘*So you have no proofs of any kind !’’ 

His voice sounded sternly to Mildred. 

**O Richard!” she exclaimed, bursting into 


tears. 
He commenced walking up and down the 
In the mean time, Julia had picked up 


floor. 
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the note, which he had thrown down, and 
read it. 

‘So we are to be disgraced, are we?’ she 
said, in a stinging, relentless manner. ‘‘ And 
this is all the gratitude we receive for shelter- 
ing you in our home, treating you as one of us. 
Papa has made as much of you as if you were 
his own daughter, and this is the reward he 
has for it. I tell you now, plainly, Mildred, 
that I have always suspected you of little pec- 
cadillos ; but I did not think best to say so, 
since you were a relative, and papa seemed so 
fond of you.”’ 

‘* You regard me as guilty, then ?”’ 

Mildred stood confronting both Julia and Mr. 
Graham. Her face was colorless, except a 
bright red spot upon either cheek; her eyes 
blazed like newly-risen stars. 

‘*T think you will find it difficult to prove 
yourself innocent. We were looking at those 
very robes and that very piece of lace, that 
same afternoon. Doubtless the clerks will re- 
call that fact, for they know us very well. Of 
course papa will settle the bill, for our sakes ; 
but that is nothing—he will be so shocked !” 

‘7 will pay that bill myself; your father 
shall not be the loser,’’ said Richard, quietly. 
‘*] will go at once and hush the matter up,”’ 
and he turned to leave the apartment. 

‘*Richard !”’ pleaded Mildred, in a trembling 
voice. 

He did not seem to hear her, but laid his 
hand upon the door. 

‘*Richard!’’ she cried again, pitifully and 
wildly ; and when he did not answer, but passed 
into the hall, she fell down fainting. 

He heard the fall, and returned to assist in 

«raising her. 

‘Tt was her girlish vanity,’’ said Julia, more 
gently than she had before spoken—‘ her de- 
sire to please you, Mr. Graham. It is a pity 
that she had not firmer principles.” 

He looked curiously into her eyes as she said 
this softly; their hands came in contact, as 
they together bore the insensible girl to a sofa, 
and he saw the flush and tremor which passed 
over her. 

**Do what you can for her,” he said, abruptly, 
and went out. 

What a long and wretched day that was to 
Mildred Feilding, Heaven and herself alone 
could tell! Shut upin her own room, with no 
one to console or advise her, she felt the deso- 
lation of utter loneliness. A friendless orphan, 
with the stigma of crime upon her, what was 
she to do? If she had indeed been tempted 
‘‘ by girlish vanity and a desire to please her 
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lover,’’ to do this thing, her punishment was 
more than she could bear. Visions of prison- 
bars and police courts chilled her soul. Yet 
these she need hardly fear; her uncle and 
Richard would pay the required amount, and 
the matter would be dropped. One thing, how- 
ever, was certain, she must leave the shelter of 
her uncle’s roof, whether or not he desired it. 
Her position-there, hitherto, had not been 
altogether pleasant ; now it would be more un- 
bearable than a garret or a cellar, with starva- 
tion, where she was not known. She would 
flee from the knowledge of all who had ever 
breathed her name—far, far from him! He 
had deserted her—he had gone away with- 
out one word of sorrow, forgiveness, or fare- 
well; and what was disgrace, imprisonment, or 
death compared with that? Yesterday she had 
imagined their love immortal as the future— 
that their souls were blended in irrevocable 
union: a blow had fallen, and those souls were 
parted | 

As it grew dark, she put on her bonnet and 
shawl, the plainest she had, and waited for 
night, to go forth homeless, penniless into the 
great city, to do—she knew not what, perhaps 
to commit suicide. She had lost Richard Gra- 
ham, and she had no farther interest in life. If 
this feeling had not been so overwhelming, she 
would have had time for many other specula- 
tions, and perhaps suspicions. She would have 
liked to kiss her uncle before she went, but he 
had not sought her, not sent her any message, 
and he must have come home, for it was now 
beyond the dinner hour, 

Just as she had risen to steal forth from that 
unkindly dwelling, a servant brought her word 
that Mr. Graham was in the parlor, and wished 
very particularly to see her. She flung off her 
bonnet and shawl, that he might not suspect 
her purpose of going away that night, and de- 
scended listlessly to meet him. 

When she entered the parlor, not only Rich- 
ard, but all the family were there. When she 
saw them, the expression of despair was driven 
from her features, and one of indignant self- 
assertion took its place. She paused under 
the full blaze of the chandelier— 

‘*You have sent to summon me to trial, I 
suppose. Not to trial, either; but to be con- 
demned untried and undefended, the usual fate 
of the poor and dependent. Very well. Pro- 
ceed.”’ 

‘*T am sure I shouldn’t have thought it, 
Mildred; but appearances are very much 
against you,’’ observed her aunt, coldly. 

‘*T am certain there is some mistake about 
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this affair, my dear; come here and sit by me 
while we talk it over,’’ said her uncle, 

‘Thank you, dear uncle. You are always 
generous ; my mother in heaven, your sister, 
uncle, she will bless your kindness to her or- 
phan. But I will stand before my accusers.’’ 

‘* You shall not be condemned without trial, 
Mildred,’’ began Richard, in a calm, clear voice. 
‘‘T have given every circumstance the closest 
investigation, and I have come to announce 
the result.’”’ She looked earnestly at him ; 
Julia also started, and looked uneasy. ‘* When 
I left here, this morning, I went directly to the 
firm interested, and paid them for the goods 
which were in your possession. I then went 
quietly to work making inquiries among the 
employees. I found a clerk, at last, who ac- 
knowledged having witnessed the theft’’—here 
the speaker glanced at Miss Julia, whose eyes 
fell beneath his, ‘‘He saw the young lady 
secrete the silk under: her velvet cloak; but 
her great respectability made him fear to di- 
vulge his discovery, even after the robe was 
found to be missing.”’ 

**Oh, Mildred, how shocked I am !”’ sighed 
Mrs. Feilding; ‘‘a relative of ours to be guilty 
of a crime !”’ 

‘* That young lady, he is ready to swear, was 
Miss Julia Feilding,’’ continued the young man 
as calmly as before. ‘‘He described her mi- 
nutely—hair, eyes, dress—says he has known 
her face for years, while the lady who accom- 
panied her was a stranger to him. Miss Julia 
also purchased a pair of white kid gloves, of 
the number sent to Mildred, at the glove counter. 
Having discovered this much, I spent all the 
rest of the day in search of the boy who brought 
the package to the door, and finally traced him 
out, no matter how. He, also, swears to the 
personal appearance of the young lady who 
hired him to bring the package to this house— 
that she had black hair, dark eyes, was small, 
and wore a black velvet cloak and a white bon- 
net with pink plumes.”’ 

‘** These are falsehoods—infamons falsehoods, 
all!’? murmured Julia; but her face was pale, 
and she could not lift her eyes from the floor, 
** What object could J have in stealing a piece 
of silk, pray? Iam not so poverty-stricken as 
that, yet.’’ 

‘*The God who reads the intricate mysteries 
of the human heart knows the motive better 
than I,’’ was the solemn answer, ‘‘ That it 
was to ruin your innocent cousin in the eyes of 
the few who loved her is evident: but what 
the passion was which urged you to so cruel a 
plot, Ido not know. I am only rejoiced that 











her innocence is established ; and, believe me, 
I should not have betrayed you except to save 
her in the eyes of those dear to her, and in the 
esteem of those who must and shall respect my 
future wife.”’ 

Julia burst into hysterical tears. 

‘* Oh, father,’’ she cried, ‘‘ if you had never 
brought her here to rival me in everything— 
even in the heart of—of the man—I loved—I 
should never have been maddened into doing 
this disgraceful deed! I would that I had never 
seen her—never heard hername! then! should 
not now be made to suffer this shame.” And 
rising, she rushed from the room to hide her 
mortification, as well as the keener disappoint- 
ment of unrequited passion, in her chamber, 

*¢ And now, dear Mildred,’’ continued Richard, 
‘‘believe me, I did not for one moment sup- 
pose you really guilty of the crime with which 
you were accused. I felt it to be simply impos- 
sible. But I was puzzled and surprised; I saw 
also that your good name was at stake; and [ 
went vigilantly to work to trace out the mys- 
tery of the strange plot in which you seemed 
to be involved. I wished you proven as inno- 
cent before others as I felt you to be. The 
dress is paid for, and if you think it pretty 
enough for a wedding-dress, go put it on, for 
the minister will be here in half an hour, to 
give me a-right hereafter, not only to pay for 
your dresses but to protect you against malice 
and uucharitableness.’’ 


—- —~2eeer -- 


DESCRIPTION OF A TURKISH WEDDING, 
BY A LADY. 


“In company with some other English ladies, 
I was fortunate enough to have an opportunity 
of witnessing some of the ceremonies attendant 
on a Turkish wedding. It was the day after 
the celebration of the religious rites, when the 
bride received her female friends, no male being 
then admitted across the threshold. There 
were seven rooms in the house, all gaily deco- 
rated with wreaths and garlands of flowers, and 
full of women of all ages, the stairs and pas- 
sages being lined with female slaves and ser- 
vants, carrying their mistresses’ pipes, waiting 
upon them, and adding materially to the con- 
fused chattering that was kept up on all sides, 
an incessant buzz of human voices, not of the 
most dulcet kind, but shockingly squeaky, 
harsh, and uncivilized; for, after all, there is 
a peculiar charm in the voices of cultivated 
minds. We were taken to the top room of the 
house, in which sat the bride, surrounded by 
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her most favored guests. The chattering seemed 
to gather additional force when our party made 
its appearance. They were sitting in various 
positions, some on the floor, others on ottomans. 
Chairs were ordered for us—I suppose to show 
their knowledge of English customs; and when 
we seated ourselves, there was a general laugh, 
as if we were doing something very ridiculous 
in their eyes. The bride was young and good- 
looking, dressed in lilac cashmere, embroidered 
with gold, and made in the oriental style. 
Her headdress consisted of diamonds in all 
imaginable settings, with a quantity of spun- 
glass feathers at the back, eardrops of large 
emeralds, and a necklace composed of several 
strings of pearls, of large size, her fingers co- 
vered with rings. She called our particular 
attention to her stockings and richly-embroid- 
ered slippers, the former articles being, I believe, 
often dispensed with when in deshabille. Most 
of the ladies present hada profusion of diamonds 
and jewelry; in many cases literally carrying 
their fortunes on their persons—a custom in 
all Eastern countries. I was much disappointed 
with their personal appearance ; for, out of at 
least two hundred, not more than half a dozen 
could be called handsome, and many quite ugly, 
their faces being devoid of intelligence or any 
redeeming quality to make up for the want of 
natural personal attractions. Then they dis- 
figure and bedaub themselves with paint, their 
eyebrows being made to meet on the nose, 
which is considered a beauty. The hair, cut 
short like boys, in front, helps to disfigurethem ; 
whilst it is very long behind, with jewels at- 
tached in many cases. One redeeming feature 
is the small fat hands which most of them have, 
looking as if never used for any industrious 
purpose. Most of them, too, were indulging in 
their favorite recreation of smoking. They of- 
fered their pipes to us, remarking, at the same 
time, that they understood English ladies did 
notsmoke. Coffee and sweetmeats were brought 
to us in cups and vases studded with jewels. 
We appeared great objects of curiosity to them. 
Our dress, and everything we wore, were ex- 
amined with great minuteness; the questions 
asked through the lady who interpreted for us 
being what our ages were, if we were married 
or single, how many children we had, what our 
dresses cost, and all such frivolous and baby- 
like talk, evidently evincing what was upper- 
most intheirthoughts. One old lady was very 
much struck with one of our party, and appeared 
surprised when told she was not married, said 
she should like her for a wife for her son; and 
we had some difficulty in persuading her that 








it was not the custom to negotiate weddings in 
that fashion in England. Although, no doubt, 
many matches are made amongst us in which 
the chief parties concerned are little more than 
passive actors, still it does not amount to any- 
thing like Eastern practice, where the bride- 
groom frequently only sees his bride for the first 
time when, after the marriage ceremony is 
performed, he comes in form to take her to his 
house; the ladies having often the facility of 
conning their future husbands through their 
lattice, thus possessing an advantage, as far as 
outward appearance is concerned. In the wed- 
ding described both parties were young. The 
marriage ceremony consists in reading prayers 
over them in separate rooms; and the next 
day, after the lady has received the congratu- 
lations of her assembled friends, she is taken 
to her husband’s home. We were shown the 
bride’s presents, inclosed in a kind of railing, 
of which she kept the key in her girdle. Some 
of our party presented the bride with trifling or- 
naments, with which she seemed much pleased. 
Others of the guests begged flowers from our 
bonnets, and would have left us very few or- 
naments if we had indulged their fancy in that 
way. I cannot say much for the costume or 
mode of dressing of the Turkish ladies in their 
houses. Even on this festive occasion there 
was mucb that was very slovenly and objectiou- 
able.” 


— - ~~7ee e— ——_ 


Compensation.—And yet the compensations 
of calamity are made apparent to the under- 
standing also after long intervals of time. A 
fever, a mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a 
loss of wealth, a loss of friends, seems at the 
moment unpaid loss and unpayable, but the 
sure years reveal the deep remedial force that 
underlies all facts. The death of a dear friend, 
wife, brother, lover, which seemed nothing but 
privation, somewhat later assumes the aspect 
of a guide or genius; for it commonly operates 
a revolution in our way of life, terminates an 
epoch of infancy or youth which was waiting to 
be closed, breaks up a wonted occupation, or a 
household, or a style of living, and allows the 
formation of new influences that prove of the 
first importance during the next years. 

TuE ontY PLAceE.—Home can never be trans- 
ferred, never repeated in the experience of an 
individual. The place consecrated to parental 
love by the innocence and sports of childhood 
is the only home of the human heart. 


—THERE are many people whose whole wis- 
dom consists in hiding their want of it. 














GOLDEN GRAINS FROM THE SANDS OF LIFE. 


BY MARY P. 


The good die first, 
While they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket.—WoRDsworTH. 


Dear Uncle Paul! the mould that covers 
with its warm, flowery mantle so many of 
earth’s best and noblest hearts never garnered 
in its bosom one warmer, truer, or manlier than 
thine. 

Years ago, in the quiet of a sweet village 
home, amid the richest of earth’s pictures of 
hill and dale, lived with her mother, sister, and 
young brothers a little maiden who had seen 
some seventeen summers, doing her little daily 
duties in her own quiet way, reading her few 
books with a feverish, panting thirst for know- 
ledge, and living by herself a lifetime of wild, 
fantastic day-dreams that had no companion 
and no confidant, while yet a thwarted love 
cast its mingled hues of glory and of gloom 
upon her path. 

Then there came into that secluded town an 
elderly man, who some years before had left 
the place a hopeless invalid, and wandered in 
the Old World of Europe in search of health. 
Now, restored to health, but restored as the 
ship that has weathered the storm and reached 
the haven with loss of masts and rigging, the 
veriest wreck of a man, he returned to the 
home of his brother, to be Ellen’s next-door 
neighbor. Little seemed they to have in com- 
mon, that lonely man with his marred visage, 
wasted and distorted form, his stammering 
tongue, almost palsied by the ravages of dis- 
ease, and forming such a contrast to the gleam- 
ing fire of his deep-set, intellectual eye; and 
the maiden, in her youth, her simplicity, and 
ignorance of almost everything but her own 
sweet reveries. And for what should he, old 
man as they called him before his time, with 
his strong mind, his great mental resources, his 
knowledge of the world, and his wasted frame, 
seek the society of those blue eyes and flaxen 
curls, and that young heart? He had heard of 
the heart romance that was saddening the 
young life, and his sparkling black eyes had 
looked into the tear-dimmed depths of the blue 
ones and guessed something of the hidden 
dream-life that lay beneath; and she, won by 
the notice of one so superior in years and mind, 
and fascinated by his stories of Old World travel, 
responded to his advances, and the two soon 
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became fast friends. The common conventional 
epithets were soon exchanged for ‘‘ Uncle Paul’’ 
and ‘‘my daughter,’’ as day by day they drew 
nearer together, and spent the hours in close 
companionship. Long walks they took through 
the mountain forests that surrounded on all 
sides that little village, ever accompanied by 
two beauteous children. And the saddened 
spirit of the girl unconsciously imbibed hope 
and strength from his strong nature, while his 
heart grew young again in the warm sunlight 
of her unbounded love and confidence. 

A strange companionship it seemed to many 
who witnessed the days spent together, some- 
times with chess, sometimes with books, and 
never in their walks met them apart. 

One soft summer night they paced the fra- 
grant garden walks of Ellen’s pretty rural home, 
beneath the quiet stars, saying little, but happy 
to be thus together, when Uncle Paul said, 
pointing to a ring upon her hand as it lay upon 
his arm— 

‘“Why do you wear this? Cast it off; he 
does not deserve it.” 

‘*T promised him to keep it,’’ she answered, 
while the tears gathered in her eyes; ‘‘I shall 
never remove it. Let me believe in him, Uncle 
Paul, or I shall die.”” And then, with quick, 
hurried utterance, she poured into his ears for 
the first time the history of the thwarted love, 
of the father’s disapproval, of the lover’s part- 
ing request that she would not cast aside his 
token while he was gone. 

Then sadly Uncle Paul kissed her flushed 
brow, pressed her softly to his side, and, as he 
felt the agitated throbbing of her heart against 
his arm, said— 

‘‘You are a good girl, Nelly, but Uncle Paul 
is getting too fond of you for his own peace. 
God bless you, my daughter!’’ And at her 
mother’s door he kissed her again silently. 

The next day he went away at dawn, on 
business, they said, and sad and weary were 
the maiden’s reflections as she feared that she 
had lost the friend who had been like warmth 
and strength to her heart for so many months. 
In a few weeks he came again at the usual hour 
of the morning walk, and the first token of his 
return was a call at the deer, in his old cheery 
tone—‘‘ Get your bonnet, Nelly, and come.”’ 
And as the little girls that always kept them 
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company bounded on before, he said—‘‘ I have 
conguered myself, my daughter.’’ She silently 
pressed the hand near which her own lay on 
his arm, and again he said, ‘‘ You are a good 
girl,’? and they went on their way as before, 
with long rambles, quiet, happy talks, games 
of chess, interchange of books, growing happier 
in each other every day. 

Ah, how beautiful were those summer ram- 
bles around that most beautiful village, sitting 
like a bird’s nest in its amphitheatre of blue 
mountains! a very paradise of flowers, sweet 
shrubs, and shady trees and singing birds, 
with its noble spring at the foot of the tall, ver- 
dant bluff on one side and its beautiful level 
slopes of grand forest on the other. Many trea- 
sures of beauty did they find among those 
mountains that loomed up so misty and blue in 
the summer gloaming. The great fields of gum 
cistus that made the rocks gleam like palaces 
of gold in the sweet spring-time ; the graceful, 
delicate bell-flower that they called the cowslip, 
which fringed the crystal brooks with their 
soft, broad, green leaves and elegant pink and 
blue blossoms; the anemones under the rocks 
in the shady nooks, and the great beds of milk- 
white water-lilies, with their long tape-like fila- 
ments, scenting the air all around; the gorgeous 
butterfly-weed, and coral pink, and clustering 
phlox in the hot summer tide, and the many 
varied forms of the fern leaves that covered 
the ground with their broad leaves and polished 
ebony stems. The maiden’s pale cheek bloomed 
again with young health amid all this beauty 
of nature, and health revisited her mind, though 
the heart still clung sadly but hopefully to its 
thwarted love. 

At last the lover, wearied with waiting, came 
back, and, despite parental displeasure, per- 
suaded her to wed him and go with him to the 
new home he had made far away. Uncle Paul 
was the good genius that smoothed difficulties, 
urged on the marriage, and took upon himself 
the task of soothing the angry father when the 
offenders were gone. 

In the early gloaming, when the stage came 
to the door to carry the bride away from her 
childhood’s home, and after bidding farewell to 
mother, and brothers, and old friends, and old 
servants, she came forth on her husband’s arm, 
weeping, one came in the dim, gray light from 
the coach door, and took her in his arms, and, 
while his tears rained on herown moistened face, 
whispered—‘‘God bless you, my daughter! 
You are taking Uncle Paul’s heart with you. 
I don’t know what I shall do without you,” 
26* 
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and, with a suppressed sob, placed her in the 
coach. 

Years passed by, long friendly letters kept 
alive the old love in its earnestness and fresh- 
ness, though strong new ties were binding the 
heart of the wife and mother. 

In astrange place, tended by kindly strangers, 
Uncle Paul passed away, long, long ago, but 
little past the prime of life, though long since 
accounted an old man, still loving fondly, still 
delighting to speak of her who had gladdened 
his lonely life with her warm confidence and 
tenderness, still calling her, as of old, his 
daughter. 

The maiden whose heart romance ripened 
into the sober joys of a happy home, husband, 
and fair children, still dreams her day-dreams 
in the intervals of housekeeping and nursery 
duties, and dwells with fondness upon the sa- 
cred memory of ‘‘Uncle Paul,’’ the kindest, 
truest, warmest friend that ever woman had. 


WOMAN’S SCEPTRE. 


THERE is something extremely pleasant and 
even touching—at least, of every sweet, soft, 
and winning effect—in this peculiarity of nee- 
dle- work, distinguishing woman from men. 
Men are incapable of any such by-play aside 
from the main business of life ; but women, be 
of what earthly rank they may, however gifted 
with intellect or genius, or endowed with much 
beauty—have always some little handiwork 
ready to fill the tiny gap of every vacant mo- 
ment. A needle is familiar to the fingers of 
them all. A queen, no doubt, plies it on oo- 
casions ; the woman poet can use it as adroitly 
as her pen; the woman’s eye, that has discov- 
ered a new star, turns from its glory to send the 
polished little instrument gleaming along the 
hem of her kerchief, or to darn a-casual fray in 
her dress. And they have greatly the advan- 
tage of men inthis respect. The slender thread 
of silk or cotton keeps them united with the 
small, familiar, gentle interests of life, the con- 
tinually operating influences of which do so 
much for the health of the character, and carry 
off what would otherwise be a dangerous ac- 
cumulation of morbid sensibility. A vast deal 
of human sympathy runs along this electric 
line, stretching from the throne to the wicker 
chair of the seamstress, and keeping high and 
low in a species of communion with their kin- 
dred beings. 














LOIS LEE. 


BY ALICE B. 


HAVEN. 


(Concluded from page 222.) 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* Lois—Lois—where is the child—Lois !— 
Dear me, and my hands in the dough !”’ 

But no Lois responded, and Aunt Eunice was 
obliged to rid her hands of the tenaciously ad- 
hering particles as best she might, and unlatch 
the gate herself. But her face brightened when 
she saw who it was seated with the driver of 
the vehicle behind a formidable barrier of 
trunks. It was Jasper Arnold, in loosely fit- 
ting Raglan, and gray travelling cap—and she 
wiped her hand again in her apron before 
stretching it up to bid him good-by. 

‘*Mi! going, be you? and Lois can’t be 
found high nor low. She ’ll feel bad not to see 
you again. Maybe she’s come in—Lois !’’— 
and she stepped bck with unwonted kindliness 
to the threshold. ‘‘ There, ’taint no use, and 
I don’t know what’s come of the child; she 
aint been worth her salt yesterday nor to-day. 
Good-by, good-by. Them trout of yourn was 
the nicest I ever see.”’ 

Perhaps Jasper did not hear this kindly en- 
comium; his eyes were turned towards the 
upper window with some anxiety and some 
reproach. It was not friendly in Lois to avoid 
bidding him ‘‘ God speed,” as he felt sure she 
had purposely done. But the leafy screen of 
morning-glory vines told no tales ; they did not 
betray the tearful eyes that had been watch- 
ing—watching through them, until they ached 
with the glare of the dusty road, and were 
swollen with the tears that at times hid the 
landscape. If he cared about her, why had he 
not said he would write to her, or asked her to 
write to him, or told her when he would come 
again. He was his own master, his time was 
all his own. No, he had loved some one else 
all the while—Lillian Anthon, very likely, and 
perhaps he had told her all their talks, and 
laughed together over her awkwardness and 
ignorance. So Lois punished herself by get- 
ting but the barest glimpse of him as he passed, 
thinking all the time that she should never see 
him in the world again; and then, when she 
had watched the carriage far out of sight, 
threw herself upon the uncarpeted floor and 
cried bitterly, as only the young can weep, 
when they magnify all the pains and crosses of 
life. 
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Fortunately there was but little passing 
through the afternoon, and she allowed herself 
to indulge in repeated bursts of those wild, 
passionate tears. When she crept down stairs, 
in the dusk of twilight, her head ached, and 
her senses were benumbed, as one returns to 
life, when all that made its brightness had been 
taken. 

‘¢ What on airth took you off to the medder 
this afternoon, child ?’’ was the salutation of 
Aunt Eunice, when she came in, to find the 
truant seated in her arm-chair and leaning her 
head wearily against the whitewashed wall. 
‘‘There was that young feller cum to bid me 
good-by, and ’twa’n’t very polite in you to be 
marchin’ off when it seems you knowed he was 
a-goin’. He left that fur ye’’—and she pushed 
a little package across the table. ‘‘ Real pious, 
I guess; I told him you had one a’ready, for I 
seed it was a Bible right off; but he said it 
didn’t make no difference.’’ 

Harry Anthon would have scoffed at such a 
token ; and it must be confessed that Lois her- 
self was sadly disappointed. It was a plain 
little copy, bound in brown morocco, the name 
the only gilding. It was not fresh either; the 
cover had lost its first fairness, and there were 
pencil marks on the pages here and there. 
Alone in her own room that night, Lois was 
somewhat comforted to read her name in his 
clear bold hand, written directly below his 
own. ‘Jasper Arnold’’ and the date of its first 
possession two years before—‘‘to Lois Lee” 
was added, and a single word that she could 
not tell the meaning of, but went to bed, and 
wondered over it, until ‘‘Mizpah’’ became a 
handwriting on the wall in her dreams. 


‘Can thee spare Lois, friend Eunice ?”’ 

It was Jonathan Fox who preferred the re- 
quest; had it been any one else in all the 
parish it would have been denied, for Lois had 
been by no means on her good behavior the 
past two weeks. 

‘She ain’t much use to me, no how,”’ re- 
turned Eunice, rather sourly. ‘‘She hain’t 
spoke a pleasant word to nobody for a fort- 
night.” 

‘* Lois, thee’s not in the right way,”’ said 
Jonathan, with a scrutiny that seemed to de- 
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mand the meaning of heavy eyes and languid 
movements. ‘‘ Maybe the child ’s ailing, friend 
Eunice; it’s not the manner of the young to 
droop without reason. Get thee sun-bonnet, 
Lois; thee ’s never had a ride behind Clover.’’ 

And stepping cheerily, for the first time since 
she had set off on her walk to the woods with 
Jasper, Lois climbed into the comfortable wag- 
on, greatly wondering what had put it into 
the Quaker’s mind to give her one now. If he 
had any special reason, it was not forthcoming ; 
nor did he turn in the direction of his own 
house at first, but up the turnpike, past ‘‘ The 
Rest,’’ and on as far as Glenwood. Clover was 
suffered to take his own pace as they passed 
the handsome iron railing and wide gate that 
displayed the glories of this famous mansion ; 
and from her elevation Lois saw more plainly 
than ever before, the broad sweep with its 
new looking evergreens, scarcely yet settled in 
this foreign soil, and the bare trees that showed 
plainly how short a time had elapsed since they 
had quitted the nursery. But the gardener had 
endeavored to make it up by a profusion of 
showy flower-beds, cutting up the lawn in fan- 
tastic shapes, and Mrs. Anthon’s recent taste 
for the fine arts had placed various statues in 
conspicuous positions, while two puny foun- 
tains sent up slender jets on either side of the 
entrance. 

‘* Does thee know any of them ?’’—and friend 
Fox, following the curious looks of Lois, nodded 
towards the house. 

‘*Yes—no; no, I don’t know any of them, 
sir. Mr. Anthon and Harry sometimes speak 
to me.”’ 
lately been under that roof, and she spoke slowly 
and with hesitation. 

‘* Young men like Henry are not the safest 


Lois thought of some one who had so 


acquaintances for young women who are going 
to marry farmers,’’ said friend Fox, drily. 
‘**Thee must have acare, Lois. What would 
thee do, if thee had that house and the lucre of 
friend Anthon?”’ 

“Oh,” said Lois, quickly, ‘‘I would make 
every one so happy! and give Aunt Eunice and 
Uncle Michael the best rooms, and always 
speak very kindly to every body who was poor, 
and help girlsa—like me to—to—’’ : 

‘* What does thee want help in, Lois ?”’ 

*“*To study, I meant, sir; to get an educa- 
tion.”’ 

‘‘ But thee can read, and write, and cipher 
up Michael Lee’s accouuts.”’ 

‘Oh, what is that!’ Lois looked as if she 
felt what ‘‘dry husks” of knowledge she was 
required to be content with. 














‘Tf one should help thee, Lois—the rich wo- 
man yonder, Sarah Anthon—would thee be any 
more content? Thee would not find the Toll 
House chamber large enough then, if thee hits 
thy head now on the ceiling.” 

‘*But then I could find another home and 
take them toit. I could teach others, I could 
earn money for them. Now I can only open a 
gate all day long.’’ 

‘*Thee might do worse.”’ 

‘But Iam too old.’’ She was about to say 
** Jasper says so ;’’ but what would friend Fox 
think of such an adviser? ‘‘I hate it; the la- 
dies look down on me for it, and the gentle- 
men—”’ 

‘**Say on, Lois.’’ 

**T hate it, that’s all; and I’ll get away if 
I go out to work.”’ 

It was more than a momentary flash of feel- 
ing and resolve. The finely set teeth and bent 
brows showed it. 

‘*Would thee surely use thy powers for the 
best good, Lois? Would thee keep from vanity, 
and levity, and pride? Would thee bind thy- 
self to teach until the debt was paid to the last 
fraction? Thee would incursa heavy debt !’’ 

Lois looked up eagerly. Could it be that the 
benefactor she had dreamed of sometimes, who 
should come and lift her out of this barren ex- 
istence, was at hand! Not Jonathan Fox, 
surely, noted throughout the county for his 
close dealing and careful economies. 

‘**T will lend thee the money, Lois; and thee 
is to sign the obligation, if Michaei and Eunice 
Lee are agreed. Thee need not jump out of 
the wagon!’ And the keen but kindly eyes 
watched the astonishment, the happiness, the 
exultation that struggled over her face. 

And thus it was that the first ‘‘ change’’ 
came to Lois, a change so wonderful that it was 
almost a transformation, and formed food for 
discussion and wonderment to Michael and Eu- 
nice for the full three years which was to be 
the term of absence. They gave her up, not 
without some hesitation and reluctance, upon 
the showing of friend Fox that it would be the 
sheerest imprudence to keep ‘‘so comely a 
young woman so much upon a public road,” 
quickened by noticing that Henry Anthon made 
it convenient to drive through daily, and was 
inclined to keep Lois standing in the sun 
whether she liked it or not. 

Seriously, what was to be done with Lois, if 
she was no longerachild? The toll-gate could 
not keep her in idleness, and there was a pros- 
pect of more compensation than she could earn 
by any trade. So they let her go. 
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It was a bright October morning when Lois 
looked her last upon the toll-house, with its 
wreaths of nasturtiums and morning-glories, 
its flaunting coxcombs, and marigolds, and 
giant sunflowers—upon ‘‘The Rest,” whose 
borders were still brightened by heliotropes, 
and geraniums, and gorgeous dahlias—upon 
Glenwood, at whose gate Lillian Anthon, mount- 
ed upon her white pony, stared as she passed— 
upon the woods just tinged with their evening 
glory of gold and crimson. 

Among her few possessions the little Bible 
was carried with her, and in her heart a wild 
hope that she might meet the giver upon ber 
journey. With what a beating heart she 
searched every face, and watched every figure 
that passed the plain house, in a quiet street, 
where Jonathan Fox’s sister resided! But the 
face she looked for never appeared, nor did she 
ever see it again save in her dreams. 

Friend Fox had chosen for her wisely—a large 
but by no means a fashionable school in a 
country village, of which ‘‘the Seminary’”’ and 
its belongings were the centre. Not that he 
could shut out the world and its temptations 
even here, but there was comparatively little 
to distract Lois from the great object of her 
life, and much to aid her in its attainment ; 
wise and faithful teachers, loving classmates, 
and oh, how pleasant their affection and com- 
panionship were to the young girl who for the 
first time had friends and companions. In her 
life with Michael Lee, the native uprising of 
her spirit, call it pride, ambition, what you 
will, had made such society as she could have 
had distasteful, and those to whom she was 
attracted looked scornfully down upon her. 
But here the ward of the Quaker, Jonathan Fox, 
stood fairly with the rest, and soon began to 
rank above them with her natural abilities and 
wonderful industry; wonderful to those who 
did not know the secret spring of action. When 
they—Jasper and Lois—who had parted under 
the birch trees, should meet again, he should 
find the great distance between them lessened. 
Sometimes she thought with scorn how he 
should be made to feel it, and that she no longer 
cared for him; and then the watchword ‘‘ Miz- 
pah”’ would rise up softly to her mind; she 
understood it now, with all its deep and tender 
meaning. Perhaps he had loved her, and she 
would make herself worthy of him! So she 
toiled late and early, and outstripped them 
all, 








CHAPTER IV. 


**O now I envy you, Lois!’’ It was her 
room-mate, Helen Vaughn, who said this, laying 
her head in her friend’s lap and covering her 
eyes with her hand. ‘‘ Papa will be so disap- 
pointed.”’ 

** But he ought not to be, dear; you have 
been a faithful little student; you will do well 
to-morrow, for you are always so cautious of 
every step.’’ 

‘*That is it; I plod, Lois, and you sweep on 
so grandly, and every one will admire you so 
when you stand up to read the Valedictory. I 
have heard a dozen people ask already who you 
were, as we came through the village’’—for it 
is in these loving flatteries that a true school- 
girl’s heart delights. 

But Lois, for all the.morrow’s coming tri- 
umphs, had a strange heaviness of spirit, as a 
courser might flag when it reaches the goal it 
has successfully striven for. ‘‘ You envy me, 
Helen, and I envy you; so the world goes. 
Heigh-ho !’’ 

‘Envy me! when I am so little and plain, 
and have not taken a single honor!’’ Helen 
lifted up her head, as if she thought her friend 
had become suddenly dazed with all the Latin 
and mathematics she had pored over so long. 

‘*But you have a father, and a mother, and 
brothers, Helen. They ali idolize you.” 

‘*One of them would like to idolize you, but 
you won’t let him,’’ said Helen, sancily. 

‘How do you suppose I felt to-night when 
we were waiting there at the depot and saw all 
the girls rush forward to meet their friends ? 
There is not a soul to care whether I do well or 
ill to-morrow. I’d rather disappoint some one 
than feel that there was no one’ to be disap- 
pointed.”’ 

‘* But isn’t your guardian coming, that nice 
old Quaker gentleman ?”’ 

Lois shook her head. Helen little knew how 
slight were the ties that bound them. 

‘Nor your uncle nor aunt I have heard you 
talk about, that you used to live with ?”’ 

A sudden recollection of Aunt Eunice spelling 
over the Book of Martyrs, or of Michael Lee 
puzzling out the predictions of the Farmer’s 
Almanac, came upon Lois; sadly out of place 
they would be in the gay throng who would fill 
the hall, and listen with feigned interest, at 
least, to the problems and the translations of 
the morrow. She thought of Helen’s family, 
as she had stood apart and watched the group ; 
her courtly, carefully-dressed father, elegant 
gentleman, shrewd man of the world ; her gen- 
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tle, lady-like mother, choice in movement and 
speech; and the idolized ‘‘ Brother George,’’ 
fresh from the university, with all the self-confi- 
dence and ease of twenty-two, and a Salutatory. 
Broad contrast, and by no means pleasant; but 
Friend Fox had warned her that the temptation 
to undervalue them would come, and she had 
promised to withstand it. 

‘* Oh, I forgot to tell you”’—and Helen started 
up with renewed animation. ‘‘My uncle and 
aunt, and ever so many people with them, are 
to be here in the last train, and Mrs. Selwick 
has asked them for the evening, with all the 
fathers and mothers, you know. I feel right 
sorry for the third and fourth year girls, to 
think they are not allowed to go in the parlors.” 

Lois smiled. ‘‘ What a dreadful deprivation ! 
Don’t stay too late yourself, Nell ; you must be 
bright for to-morrow.’’ 

‘* But you are going down ?”’ 

‘*No, dear; none of them belong to me.” 

‘¢You must, indeed; George will be awfully 
disappointed, and my cousins want to see you, 
and ever so many people! Papa charged me 
to introduce him to you.” 

Lois had not at all intended joining the re- 
ception in the drawing-room that evening; it 
would be only a renewal of the pain she had 
suffered that afternoon in feeling her isolation ; 
but, joined to Helen’s urging, came a request 
from Mrs. Selwick, who was by no means in- 
clined to lose the opportunity of displaying her 
most brilliant pupil, her valedictorian, among 
the patrons of her school and those who might 
become so in the future. 

**You look well enough,’’ said Helen, who 
was the bearer of the message; ‘‘ nobody is 
much dressed, except Lil, who never knows 
how to be plain. Here, let me put some flowers 
in your hair; there, now. Your muslin is so 
light and fresh it looks like an organdy.’? And 
so Lois was ushered into the brilliantly lighted 
room with its buzzing crowd. 

She should have been quite satisfied with her 
reception, for Mrs. Selwick received her in the 
most gracious manner, and introduced her to 
Mr. Vaughn as ‘‘ Helen’s good genius ;’’ and 
Mr. Vaughn, in his pleasant way, said he was 
sure of that from Helen’s letters, and extended 
the introduction to his wife and the little party 
around her. George Vaughn she already knew; 
and while she recognized yet doubted who it 
was that he talked with, Mrs. Vaughn solved 
the doubt with, ‘‘ My niece, Miss Authon—Miss 
Lee.”’ 

It was Lillian Anthon herself, a tall, fine- 
looking woman, a little over-dressed, perhaps, 








for so quiet an occasion, and strangely preserv- 
ing in her womanhood both the graces and 
defects of her youth: the same black, arching 
eyebrows and vivid coloring that had made her 
face attractive to the little gate-opener; the 
same haughty stare and scornful smile that had 
aroused the anger and passion of Lois in her 
youth. She was but distantly polite now; not 
that the faintest suspicion of the real position 
of Lois crossed her mind, but she had heard 
from Helen that she was studying to be a 
teacher, and then George admired her, so Lil- 
lian thought she had done all that could be 
expected of her when she had made a few 
‘society’? remarks, and renewed her employ- 
ment, inquiring from Helen who everybody was, 
and remarking upon them with an unrestrained 
and not over kindly cleverness. All the old 
feeling burned up in Lois as she saw and felt 
this; never before had she been so kindly 
disposed towards the platitudes of Mr. George 
Vaughn, or taken his very open style of com- 
pliment so graciously. She knew it was un- 
worthy, but it vexed Lillian, and even the 
small victory was pleasant to her in memory of 
the past. A new, less worthy pride in the 
triumphs of the day before her took the place 
of the exultation she would have felt if any one 
who loved her had come to be a witness to it. 
It was hard to sleep in this excited mood. 
Helen, in childlike weariness, closed her eyes 
as soon as her head touched the pillow; but 
Lois leaned from the window and drank in the 
heavy perfume of roses and honeysuckles from 
the night air, talking with the past. It was no 
wonder that the apparition of Lillian Anthon 
had summoned it back again. Doubtless she 
knew what Lois would give even her leader- 
ship to hear—where he was! the boy friend 
who had changed all her life, to whom she 
owed it indirectly that she had met Lillian An- 
thon as an equal! It was his coming that had 
fashioned all her aspirations and shaped her 
dreams of the future; but for him the thirst 
for knowiedge would never have been awakened, 
and the kindness of her old friend would never 
have availed to lift her from the bare realities 
of her childhood to the new, strong life that lay 
He had come, and brought this 
magic influence with him, and then had passed 
away likeadream. In all those three years, not 
a message nor a token to break the silence, only 


before her. 


memory and the talismanic word he had writ- 
ten to bind her to him; yet Lois, from the time 
it was understood, had never wavered ; she had 
received flattery and adulation unmoved, and 
now, as she sat in the quiet night, recalling 
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the fond earnestness of his eyes when he told 
her that hers were ‘‘ good and loving,” she 
leaned her head upon the window and cried 
bitterly, as she had done on that day; it was 
for the pang of separation then, but now it was 
for loneliness and a weary longing to see him 
once more and tell him all that he had done for 
her. When the soft morning light dawned, 
Helen sprang from sleep, light-hearted and 
merry as a child; her friend turned heavily 
upon her pillow as Helen bent over her and 
showered kisses upon the lovely face shaded 
by rippling bands of unbraided hair and flushed 
by slumber. ‘‘She is talking in her sleep,”’ 
Helen said to herself; ‘‘ she is not well ;’’ and 
bent down closer to listen, but she only heard, 
‘*Mizpah! I knew that you would come.”’ 

It was a pretty sight, even to the blasé men 
and women of the world, to watch the crowd of 
pretty faces grouped before them in the hall of 
examination that day—all fresh with the color- 
ing and the spirit of youth, full of excitement, 
and eager to do their part. So many slight and 
not ungraceful maidens robed entirely in white, 
relieved only by the colors of their class, blue 
and rose, violet and green, knots and sashes of 
ribbon, or the simple wreaths and flowers in 
their hair, the only decoration allowed by the 
judicious Mrs. Selwick. 

There was a buzz and murmur of approval as 
they came in two and two to take their places, 
and admiring mammas and papas could scarcely 
distinguish their own special interest in the 
day’s proceedings at first, until nods, glances, 
and little smiles fluttered towards the spectators, 
and claimed their rightful tribute. 

Lois sought no recognitions. All was a be- 
wildering maze to her, at first, behind the plat- 
form where her teacher sat; but presently she 
descried the amber-colored kid gloves of Mr. 
George Vaughn endeavoring to convey a signal 
of championship, and received a gracious wave 
from the plume-tipped fan of his mother. _Lil- 
lian Anthon was there too, condescending a 
slight bend of her arching throat; and then 
Lois looked no longer, but gathered up all the 
powers of her mind, that strangely seemed to 
desert her, that she might make good her title 
to the highest honor—the Valedictory ! 

The short but brilliant examination went on. 
Mrs. Selwick had managed admirably ; nothing 
was suffered to claim the attention too long; 
music succeeded recitations, and gracefully 
written, gracefully read themes broke in upon 
threatened monotony. The throng of spectators 
increased, and had now become a dense, con- 
fusing mass; only one point luminous to Lois, 





as she sat awaiting the summons to ascend the 
platform, and stand beside her teachers as she 
addressed her former classmates in the hall 
below. She knew that she had done well; re- 
peated applause had followed her recitations, 
and more than one ‘‘ bravo’’ had joined with 
George Vaughn’s murmured plaudit. The ex- 
citement that had burned deeply on her cheek 
and shone in her eyes was dying away, as she 
sat there with her head bent down—the last 
night’s dreariness was coming back upon her ; 
even though Lillian Anthon had been the wit- 
ness of her success, the ignoble triumph was 
not enough to bear up her loving nature, and 
petty doubts and hesitations, which she had 
not felt before, creptin. ‘I shall never be able 
to raise my voice ; my hands are trembling now, 
I shall be so awkward; I came into the world 
too late ever to have repose and self-conf- 
dence.’? And while she weakly battled with 
these fretting forebodings some one touched her 
arm. 

It was one of the younger pupils, a pretty, 
gracefal child, who had been allowed to pass 
from group to group, as suited her fancy, all 
through the day. ‘‘Some one sent you this.’’ 
And she thrust into her hands a strangely sweet 
bouquet. There was nota single garden flower 
init; fragile, delicate wildwood blossoms, droop- 
ing from the centre, with a thick border of wild 
rose-buds set in snowy sprays of elder and cle- 
matis, all bound together by long blades of 
grass. It might have been made up from any 
roadside, but it sent a quick current through 
her heart; she knew whose hand had bound the 
simple token, knew that he was not far off, 
would see her, hear her, feel all her heart-sink- 
ings, glory in her success. One quick, search- 
ing glance through the crowd as the summons 
came—she forgot the lapse of time, she looked 
for the earnest, boyish face that had fronted 
her even in the woodland parting, but it was 
not there. Still the strength had come, the 
knowledge that some one, and the one she 
would have chosen from all the world, watched 
her with friendliness, and it gave her firmness 
even in the midst of tumultuous thoughts. 

How proudly she seemed to stand before 
them all, when in her heart she felt very hum- 
ble! The breath of the clematis had rebuked 
the unworthy desire for a petty triumph ; it 
had recalled to her who she was, from whence 
she came, to whom she owed all that she had 
attained to, and the pledge she had given fora 
nobie life work. There was the earnest of it in 
the shining thoughts she had penned before all 
this struggle came, and which rang from her 
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lips with a renewed and heartfelt earnestness. 
She forgot the indifferent crowd, the presence 
of Lillian, the new strange hope that had 
thrilled her a moment before, in the solemn 
appeal to her classmates to be earnest workers 
in life’s harvest field ; to ‘‘ rise to their peculiar 
and best altitudes ;’’ and as her voice faltered 
in the tender farewell, it was not alone among 
the little band she addressed that tearful eyes 
were raised to her soul-lighted face. 

Quivering from head to foot, she crushed the 
fairly written sheet with its flowing ribbons in 
her hand, and turned to gain her seat; but 
room was made for her beside her teacher on the 
platform, and then pressing close and eagerly 
in the river of eager, admiring faces, she saw 
the eyes that she had remembered so long, not 
the face nor form, they were lost in the ma- 
turity of manhood, but the eyes were the same, 
hopeful, earnest, ‘‘dear eyes’’—though she 
blushed hotly with the whispered thought, and 
then grew white as the roses she had given him 
years before, with the past excitement and the 
spell of recognition. 

It seemed ages before the final words of dis- 
missal were spoken, and then she could not turn 
and look for him, for Mrs. Selwick held her 
hand with hearty congratulations, and Helen 
pressed up to her with very red eyes, which 
showed her appreciation, and Lillian Anthon 
joined in the general hum of kind words, since 
it was the order of the day to admire the vale- 
dictorian, and, surprising to say, the drab coat 
of Jonathan Fox emerged from behind George 
Vaughn’s white waistcoat, and the wearer sa- 
luted her with a candid ‘‘Thee does theeself 
credit, Lois,” and a shake of the hand so hearty 
that it brought back all her confused and wan- 
dering thoughts. 

‘*Has thee seen my ward?’’—but he was 
speaking to her, not of her. Was it his habit 
to go about charging himself with forlorn dam- 
sels? No, not in this instance, for the hand 
that still ached with his hearty pressure was 
taken again and drawn through a strong arm, 
on which she leaned for the rest of that hour 
of triumph as if it were her right, her resting- 
place. ‘‘ Thee would not have known Jasper.” 
This was the introduction, the friendly sanction 
of her Quaker guardian ; his guardian, too, asshe 
found, but it had never crossed her mind before. 

‘““We are old friends, are we not, Lois?’ 
Jasper Arnold said, gayly, by way of explana- 
tion to George Vaughn, who had turned back 
with the intention of making the same appro- 
priation for his own benefit. ‘‘ How d’ye do, 
George? Isee your cousin is with you. Ah, 





Miss Anthon, and how are all my friends at 
Glenwood ?”’ 

He covered her silence and his own wild 
impatience by chatting for her, so she only 
stood still in the throng, bowing for her many 
laurels of compliment, and longing to get away 
and understand it all. So they moved slowly 
towards the entrance, and at last were free, 
walking alone through the leafy avenues, which 
recalled their woodland parting, three years 
before. 

**T could not write to you, Lois, because I 
promised, promised not to see you, too,’’ Jasper 
began abruptly ; and he took her hand again. 
‘*T cannot believe my own happiness now.”’ 

‘*Nor I,’’ she said, softly. ‘‘Oh, Jasper, I 
could not help thinking you unkind at first !’’ 

He did not seem to hear her. ‘‘O how proud 
I was of you! I knew it was all there, Lois’ 
—he was thinking of her stately beauty and 
noble thoughts, and of the murmurs of the 
crowd as he stood among them and watched 
her. ‘I knew you would make just such a 
woman.”’ And then, for young hearts are ever 
impetuous, he told her how dear she had been 
to him, even in his silence, and how he had 
watched and waited for the time to come, and 
now she must be his ‘‘very own; for I am 
ready for my life,’’ he said, ‘“‘and there is no 
one to live it with me. Iam no longer under 
tutors and governors, under bonds and pro- 
mises.”* 

But, alas! Lois was. The temptation was 
dazzling, but his words recalled the formal 
contract she had signed with her irregular, 
childish hand, and before she could explain 
why she could not be his wife, interruptions 
came, and she knew that he left her with a 
cloudy brow and perhaps a jealous heart. 

Poor Lois! the day had had such strange 
vicissitudes. She had seen him once more, 
and he still loved her—loved her as she would 
have loved him all that long, long time if it 
had not been unmaidenly; but she could not 
ask him to wait until she had redeemed her 
pledge, and made a home for those who had 
given her one in her destitute orphanage. 
No, again and again his earnest pleading came 
to move her; she would not even tell him, 
but he should think it an appeal to his gene- 
rous nature; she must endure to be misun- 
derstood by him. And her day of triumph 
ended in a blank dreariness, far worse than the 
eager, longing emptiness of heart with which 
she had looked forward to it. 

But the day was not ended yet; there was 
the evening levee, of which the last night had 
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been but a rehearsal, and her kind friend and 
guardian was coming, contrary to all that had 
been known of Jonathan Fox by his oldest 
friend in meeting; so she must exert herself, 
and to meet Jasper, not as in the afternoon with 
frank, overflowing kindness, but feeling the 
estrangement, and that it must end in separa- 
tion. 

A wild thought of appealing to her self-ap- 
pointed guardian and asking a release flashed 
across her mind as she stood talking quietly 
with him, her face betraying her heart with its 
heavy, haggard expression. But how base that 
would be! No; better to live down the cla- 
moring for love that had ever been her ‘‘ burden 
of unrest.’’ 

‘*Lois, thee’s tired; thee must not meet 
friend Eunice with such a face as that; thee 
must sleep soundly to-night for the journey.’’ 

Yes, he had come for her, and she must re- 
turn to her old life; how wild to think fora 
moment of escape from it! 

**Thee had better look over the school bills, 
and see that all is right, nevertheless, before 
thee retires.’’ It was a formidable-looking 
package of receipts that he placed in her hand, 
with business-like indorsements upon each. 
She took them mechanically. ‘‘ Not that I 
wish to hurry thee in payment, but thee re- 
members the bond, that they were to be dis- 
charged in full.’’ 

**O yes, every dollar!’ she said, earnestly, 
though it cost hersomuch. ‘‘ Not that money 
can pay you for your confidence in me, in my 
ability, and my honesty, and your kindness,’’ 
she faltered. 

‘* Thee need not trouble theeself to feel that,’’ 
and the still face showed more emotion than 
any one had beheld there for many a day. 
** Thee ’s done well’’—and to hide the unwonted 
feeling friend Fox retreated hastily. 

He had left her quite alone in one of the 
minor recitation rooms, that had been thrown 
open to eke out the narrow dimensions of the 
parlors that evening; and she went towards 
the solar lamp burning upon the table and 
opened the receipts he had given her, strength- 
ening herself by looking all that lay before her 
fairly in the face. It was kind in Jonathan 
Fox, she said to herself, to furnish her with 
weapons against herself; for she knew the 
conflict that was before her when Jasper should 
come. Ter senses seemed to mock her still, 
for she read Ais name, and not her guardian’s, 
on the carefully labelled receipts. Yes, it was 
certainly so—‘‘Lois Lee to Jasper Arnold, 
debtor,”’ not on one, but on all. ‘‘ Jonathan 





Fox, Agt.’’ She started, as the truth began 
to dawn; he had said ‘‘ his ward;” and then a 
bitter, galling sense that she owed him for the 
very food she had eaten, and the clothes she 
had worn, crushed and humiliated her. 

“ee Lois—’”’ 

But she would not lift up her head; it had 
come too suddenly upon her: when she had 
gloried so in thinking she should live to pay 
every dollar, and owe her position to her own 
exertions. 

‘¢ Lois, I must have made a terrible mistake ; 
I presumed on your youth, and your unfriended 
position when I knew you. Others have found 
your value; I can see it now, and the hateful 
silence I was pledged to has lost you to me. 
You have not really loved me, Lois, and you do 
love some one else.’’ 

‘*No, Jasper.’’ 

‘*Then why cannot you tell me your secret— 
why do you not trust me ?’—what is it that is to 
divide us?’ 

Lois lifted up her head, and gathered the 
scattered papers before her. She must meet 
it, first or last. ‘‘There!’’—and she thrust 
them into his hand. 

One glance showed him the hateful wound 
her spirit had received, and how his guardian 
had betrayed him. 

‘“*Oh, Lois—and you hate me for this? He 
should never have breathed it; you should 
never have known from me. It was all to have 
been done'in his name; he shall answer for 
it!’”? And the young man groaned in his im- 
potence to repair the breach that had suddenly 
yawned between them. 

‘‘Let me tell you all about it, since you 
know, and we can part friends at least; you 
may pay me if you wish, Lois, if it will make 
you any happier, just as you would have paid 
him! Indeed I will stoop to take it! Won’t 
you hear me, Lois?” And he told herastrange 
tale for a maiden to hear from a lover, how in 
his boyish chivalry he had longed to give her 
the advantages she had so craved; and would 
have thrust the money upon her so that the 
delieate secret would have been known to all, 
but for the caution which his guardian appeared 
to have so strangely forgotten now. 

Friend Fox had planned for and counselled 
him, had even tried to turn him from his pur- 
pose ; but when he found how strong a hold it 
had taken upon the boy’s imagination, and 
that Lois, supposing him to be Mr. Anthon’s 
guest, would never dream of the source of his 
bounty, proposed that he should assuwe it all ; 
with one promise exacted, that during the time 
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he should never write to her or seek her in any 
way. 

‘*T rebelled against it for a long time, Lois ; 
I was afraid you would think me just what I 
wanted to warn you Henry Anthon was at first, 
a trifler; but I gave you the only pledge of 
faith I could, that word which meant so much 
to me. You believe that I loved you, Lois, 
even though I gave you up.”’ 


She began to see how noble the sacrifice of 
his own wishes to her real good had been, She 
judged of that sacrifice by the pain that silence 
had been to her. 

“Yes. O, I know you loved me, Jasper !’’ 


** And now, Lois, how is it now, when I have 
sought you the first moment of freedom, and 
asked you to share my life with me, and all 
that I have? You do not love me as I love 
youl” And she looked full into his face, for 
the first time, to see a reproachful tenderness 
that began the conquest of her pride. 


** You do not know, Jasper,’’ she began. 


“Yes, I do know,’’ he said, vehemently, 
‘that if I could owe everything to you, if we 
could change places it would only bind my life 
closer to yours. I love you so well that I could 
bear to be in your debt, man as I am!”’ 

‘¢ And I will love you so, dearest,’’ she said, 
softly, gathering the papers once more, and 
laying them in his hands. ‘You are nobler 
than 1; you have shown me how my debt may 
be cancelled, by being content to owe all to 
you. Here is the bond.’’ 

He took the paper and held it steadily in the 
flame until the last white ashes fell upon the 
floor. 

** And this was all that stood between us ?’’ 

“ec All 1’? 

He held her from him and looked into her 
eyes, as at their parting, then closed them with 
a kiss. 

‘*May God forever watch between us, my 
own, own Lois, doubly mine!” 


**So thee found thy way out of the woods, 
Lois ; thee must not blame me for lending thee 
a rough helping hand !’’ 

One could not believe friend Fox guilty of 
an untruth, but though he said he had returned 
to look for his spectacle-case, it certainly was 
never found in the recitation-room of the Oak- 
ville Seminary. 

** Now confess that I’ve managed the best 
for thee both, and saved thee two volumes of 
the novel thee insisted on playing out. I for- 
got to tell thee, Lois, thee will not find Eunice 
VOL. LX11.—27 





and Michael Lee at the Gate, but on a farm 
that has some one thee knows for an owner.’’ 

And in the ample yellow farm-house, the 
home of Jonathan Fox, the wedding prepara- 
tions are now going cheerily forward. Helen 
and George Vaughn have come to assist on the 
important occasion, and all the neighbors for 
miles around have valled upon the Quaker’s 
wards, being greatly moved by the romantic 
history. Lillian Anthon is the only exception ; 
but the kindliness of both her father and mother 
to Lois is all the more marked, while Harry, 
who is to be first groomsman, has outdone him- 
self, by ordering a superb set of jewelry for the 
bride elect. Pretty Mrs. Grant no longer in- 
habits the little villa at whose gate Lois once 
stood envying her its loveliness; her broken 
heart has gained for her the peace she had 
never known in life. 

Lois is to walk those paths and tend those 
lovely flowers as mistress of them all. Her day 
dreams are ended in a brighter reality, and 
‘*The Rest’’ will be no longer a mockery to the 
lives that pass within. 





THE BEACON LIGHT. 


BY ROSE CLINTON. 


Upon a wild tempestuous night, 
When fiercely gleamed the electric fire, 
And ocean rose in all her might 
To mock the storm-king’s awful ire, 
A bark athwart a whelming deep 
Was swept along most fearfully ; 
Now pitching down a watery steep, 
Now leaping far above the sea. 


Low rolled the tempest-driven cloud, 
To kiss the upward mounting wave; 
Or, low it may have rolled to shroud 
The vessel for a watery grave! 
And thundering, hissing through the gloom 
Come sounds to greet the seaman’s ear— 
To warn him of impending doom, 
To tell him deadly rocks were near. 


Hope spread her wings and stooped to fly, 
When through the blackness of the storm 
A flickering beacon caught his eye, 
And nerved anew his manly arm. 
Past fearful breakers near, but fleet 
The vessel dashed upon its way, 
Until within a safe retreat 
’Twas guided by the beacon’s ray 


Thus on the stormy sea of life, 

Our barks encounter wave and wind ; 
Wild breakers hiss in every strife, 

And lightnings flash in deeds unkind, 
But like a beacon in the night 

To those who on the ocean roam, 
Christ stands and sends a cheerful light 

To guide his chosen vessels home. 














LAWS AND ORDINANCES. 


BY AUGUSTA W. WORTHEN. 


In turning over some garret rubbish, I have 
discovered an old volume which has, I have no 
doubt, ‘‘ done the State some service,’’ whether 
the State knows it or not. It has certainly seen 
some service; the very name is gone from the 
back ; both covers, with the title-page and the 
first forty leaves, are gone. There is scarcely 
enough body left to hold the soul. It is a very 
dry volume; dry, evidently, with old age, and 
exceedingly dry in its subject-matter and style 
of expression. It seems to be a collection of 
the Laws and Ordinances of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. Most of them bear date be- 
tween the years 1777 and 1800. If, as some 
have said, the laws of a country are its history, 
then here we have an account of the state of 
society in this our commonwealth a little less 
than a hundred years ago. Suppose we spend 
a lazy half hour in looking at it; we shall find 
much to admire, no doubt, perhaps somewhat 
to smile at; no matter, we will grant our pos- 
terity a hundred years henve like privilege of 
playing critic upon us. 

To begin the book where it is not torn out. 
The first pages relate to the maintenance and 
management of the poor—the town poor, the 
State poor, and the poor of plantations. Besides 
helpless, actual paupers, another highly objec- 
tionable class is to be sharply looked after and 
dealt with, ‘‘such as are able of body, but have 
no visible means of support, or who live idly, 
using no ordinary lawful trade or calling to get 
their living by.”’ These troublesome individu- 
als are to be ‘‘ bound out” to service, and the 
proceeds of their unwilling labor to go to the 
support of their families; rather aggravating, 
that. It is a pity, however, that some similar 
provision does not now exist for the genteel 
vagabonds of more modern date. Overseers of 
the poor were to ‘‘ bind out’’ also to service or 
apprenticeship poor children not likely to be 
otherwise provided for. Here follows the form 
of the indenture, which ‘‘ witnesseth” that the 
said ‘poor child” is to dwell with and serve 
his master, and him faithfully obey everywhere, 
and his secrets keep, till he be of age. He shall 
not play at cards or dice, nor frequent taverns, 
nor matrimony contract during that time. The 
master, on his part, is to provide him sufficient 





his art, trade, or calling; also to cause him to 
be instructed ‘‘to read, write, and cypher as 
far as the Rule of Three.’’ Also, at the expira- 
tion of his term of service, ‘‘to give him two 
suits of clothing; one suitable for Lord’s Day, 
and the other suitable for working days.”’ 
Now, my lad, you are twenty-one, the injunc- 
tion is removed; you are free ‘‘matrimony to 
contract,” if you will, and perhaps the best plan 
will be for you to do so before that Lord’s Day 
suit has lost its freshness. The ‘‘ bound girl” 
was to be taught ‘‘to read and write,”’ leaving 
out the words ‘‘ cypher as far as the Rule of 
Three.’’ People were not then so unwise as 
to cram the girls with useless learning. 

It must have been very difficult at that time 
for 2 man to escape the payment of his rates or 
taxes; and in this connectiun the word distress 
has a peculiar significance. It seems to mean 
sufficient to satisfy ademand. In case of non- 
payment, the collector might attach the pro- 
perty of the delinquent, ‘‘ and for want of goods 
whereon to make distress,’’ might ‘‘take the 
body,’’ and distress that, I suppose. If the 
collector found sufficient property to pay the 
debt, he might attach it, and, ‘‘ after four days, 
openly sell said distress at public auction.’’ If 
cases of distress were put up at auction at the 
present day, I believe there would be few buy- 
ers; most of us would rather sell than buy. 
Here is a clause providing for the abatement 
of some portions of a man’s rates, in case he 
‘*thinks himself over-rated,’’ which, I believe, 
few people do. 

A law dated 1789 reads thus: ‘‘ The several 
towns in the Commonwealth shall be provided 
with a school-master, or masters, of good mo- 
rals, to teach the children to read and write, 
and to instruct them in the English language, 
as well as in arithmetic, orthography, and de- 
cent behavior.”’ I suppose that under this last 
head must be classed certain instructions we 
can many of us remember to have received, 
enjoining upon us, under a heavy penalty for 
non-performance, the duty of saluting with a 
bow or courtesy every person we met on the 
way home. Custom seemed to require some 
little acknowledgment of this civility on the 
part of the recipient thereof, which sometimes 


food, lodging, and clothing, and to teach him | became a little irksome to him, especially if he 
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was so unfortunate as to meet the whole school ; 
but it would not do for him to show any lack of 
**decent behavior.”’ 

The next chapter sets forth the duty and 
powers of Field Drivers and Hogreeves, re- 
strains materially the privileges of horses and 
cattle, and specifies what manner of yoke is to 
be placed upon the necks of such unfortunate 
swine as show a disposition to pillage. 

The overseer or master of a workhouse was 
to receive, besides his salary, one-third part of 
the proceeds of the earnings of persons confined 
therein. Probably the thriftless rogues got 
none too much time for play after that stipula- 
tion was made. 

March 8, 1792, was passed an act providing 
for the due observation of the Lord’s Day, and 
the especial duty of tithingmen was to inquire 
into and inform of all offences against this act. 
The individuals comprising this class must cer- 
tainly have had the power of ubiquity, or else 
their name was legion. They were to see that 
people did not entertain themselves with any 
game, or sport, or show, or concert, in-door or 
out of doors ; to act as sentinels upon the high- 
ways, so that no man might travel, ‘‘ except 
from necessity or charity ;’’ to take note of all 
who did not attend public worship, and at the 
same time keep a sharp eye upon all who did 
aitend. Sunday must have been for them a 
wearying, worrying day; other sinners might 
go to bed on Saturday night with the pleasing 
prospect of a day of rest to-morrow, but the 
tithingman must have his loins girded by day- 
break—yea, sooner, for the Sabbath began at 
twelve o’clock at night. Our friends of the 
preceding generation seem to have retained the 
old Puritan hatred to games and amusements ; 
cards were forbidden, and common /iddlers and 
pipers, as well as common vagabonds and rogues, 
all went one way—to the House of Correction. 

The penalty attached to the offence of duel- 
ling must have been anything but satisfactory 
to all concerned in it. Even though death to 
either party did not ensue, the offenders, in 
view of such punishment, must have sincerely 
wished it had. Our shrewd old fathers touched 
the right string when they made the penalty so 
abominably disgraceful that even its severity 
was lost in humiliation. Just think of a gentle- 


man seeking gentlemanly satisfaction for an 
affront being carried publicly in a cart to a 
gallows, and sitting there with a rope around 
his neck to be gazed at; after that he must lay 
in the common jail twelve months, or in lieu 
of imprisonment receive publicly thirty-nine 
lashes. 








no duel followed, or for aiding or abetting in 
any duel, the penalty was not small; a heavy 
fine, six months’ imprisonment, and, ‘the 
unkindest cut of all,’’ perhaps, to any Yankee, 
incapacity for holding any office under govern- 
ment for the space of three years. To kill an- 
other in a duel, death ; and the person so killed, 
as well as the person convicted of the murder, 
to be buried without a coffin, with a stake 
driven through the body, or to be given to the 
surgeons for dissection. This bears date 1784. 

Profanity was punishable by a fine of two dol- 
lars, double that sum upon a second conviction, 
and treble upon a third; but if upon any one 
occasion a person after the first oath should 
utter other oaths or curses, for every one after 
the first he might be fined fifty cents. This 
discriminating provision of the law concerning 
profanity made it possible for a man to study 
economy in the indulgence in that entertaining 
recreation. 

Branding and standing in the pillory are 
named occasionally in the list of punishments, 
though it appears that the cases were not fre- 
quent. 

So now we have looked the old book through. 
If we think that our fathers were severe or 
needlessly sharp in looking up petty offences, 
if we think we are wiser than they, the best 
proof we can give of our wisdom is to stand 
clear of all offences ourselves, great or small. 





A Wirr’s Prayver.—We do not assume that 
we recognize that which is truly beautiful in 
all that makes humanity approach to the Di- 
vine; but if there is anything that comes nearer 
to the imploration of Ruth to Naomi than the 
subjoined, we have not seen it: ‘‘ Lord! bless 
and preserve that dear person whom thou hast 
chosen to be my husband: let his life be long 
and blessed, comfortable and holy ; and let me 
also become a great blessing and comfort unto 
him, a sharer in all his joys, a refreshment in 
all his sorrows, a meet helper for him in all the 
accidents and changes in the world: make me 
amiable for ever in his eyes, and for ever dear 
tohim. Unite his heart to me in the dearest 
love and holiness, and mine to him in all sweet- 
ness, charity, and compliance. Keep me from 
all ungentleness, all discontentedness, and un- 
reasonableness of passion and humor: and 
make me humble and obedient, useful and ob- 
servant, that we may delight in each other ac- 
cording to Thy blessed word, and both of us 
may rejoice in Thee, having our portion in the 


Even for challenging to fight, though | love and service of God for ever.”’ 














** Brinn, did you say, doctor?” 
‘* Blind, madam! stone blind, if he persists 
in poring over those abominable law books. 
Nothing but perfect rest can prevent the loss of 
the sight, if even that can.’”’ Having delivered 
himself of which, the irritable, but kind-hearted 
doctor strode out of the house. 

“It’s a pity, and he’s so young,’’ said Mrs. 
Deane, addressing her niece who sat by the 
window sewing. ‘‘ Jessie, you may take your 
work, and sit in his: room; he complains so 
much of being lonesome, and I’m sure I’ve 
no time to waste on him, or any other young 
man.”’ 

Jessie rose to obey, and the bustling landlady 
hastened away. 

**Miss Barnes,’’ said Herman Underwood, as 
she sat in his little sitting-room that afternoon 
bending low over her work, ‘‘ tell me something 
about yourself; you seem so strangely placed, 
so different from those around you.”’ 

There had been a long pause in the conversa- 
tion, and the young girl sewed very industri- 
ously, with a hurried, nervous movement, as if 
to drive away thought. But she evidently did 
not suvceed, and Mr. Underwood watched the 
color deepen on the bowed face ; saw the tears, 
she could not repress, drop silently on her 
work; noticed the little hand shake, and the 
whole frame tremble with suppressed emotion, 

She was young, not more than fifteen; and, 
save for the hopeless, desolate expression of 
her pale face, would have been lovely. When 
Mr. Underwood spoke she started nervously, 
as though he had broken in upon some dream 
efthe past ; but collecting herself in a moment, 
she replied in a low tone, without raising her 
eyes— 

**T have not been here long; I—my father—”’ 
she touched her mourning dress, but could not 
speak. 

‘**T see,”’ said Mr. Underwood, softly, ‘‘ added 
to your bereavement, you find yourself, poor 
child, among people who are different from 
those you have lost; and you are lonely and 
hopeless.’’ 

‘* My «unt is very good to me,” Jessie faltered 
out, and then broke down utterly, covered her 
face with her hands, and wept bitterly. 

‘Don’t cry, Jessie: may I call you Jessie? 
I wish you were my sister; I never had one, 
and I think I would like such a one as you.”’ 
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Jessie rallied—‘‘ You are too kind, Mr. Under- 
wood.”’ 

‘* Indeed, I am only selfish, Jessie ; I would 
like a sister now, in my affliction, to take care 
of me; to talk, read, and sing to me, to be my 
eyes, in fact.” 

**T will do all that gladly, if I can please 
you,”’ said Jessie, timidly. 

‘*Would you like me for a brother, Jessie, 
such a great ugly-looking fellow as 1?” 

She raised the long lashes, still wet with 
tears, and gave him one little glance. 

“You ’re not ugly.’’ 

‘What am I, then, little one ?”’ 

** You look good to me; you are the first one 
who has spceken kindly to me.”’ 

‘* Well, how about the relationship? are you 
going to have me for your brother?’’ he per- 
sisted, intent upon cheering her, and believing 
that could best be done by giving her some- 
thing to care for. 

‘Oh, Mr. Underwood ! if you are in earnest, 
I would be too happy. I can’t believe—’’ 

‘Well, 1am in earnest, and now come and 
sit by me.”’ 

Beauty was never lost on the susceptible 
heart of Herman Underwood, and the new glad- 
ness beaming in Jessie’s brown eyes, as she took 
the seat indicated, made her look so lovely and 
winning, that he could not resist taking her 
soft little hand in his. She tried to draw it 
away, with a blush, but he said very gently— 

‘* Nay, Jessie, it is nothing wrong if I wish 
to take my sister’s hand, is it? I shall claim 
to be treated like a brother—”’ 

‘*T never had a brother,’’ Jessie said, trem- 
bling, not daring to meet his eye. 

** And consequently you don’t know how to 
treat me; but I can teach you. In the first 
place, you must not call me Mr. Underwood.” 

She looked up in surprise. ‘‘ What then?” 

‘**Call me Herman.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” And the blushing face 
turned away. 

‘* Jessie, it would make me so happy to hear 
the old, familiar home name. Try.” 

“If it will really make you happy, Her- 
man,’’ she murmured, 

His eyes lighted up, and he drew her nearer. 

‘* Now, sister Jessie, I will tell you how I 
propose to amuse myself while I am shut up 
here. I intend to take your education into 
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my hands. Do you read French and Ger- 
man ?”’ 

‘*French, a little; German, not at all.’’ 

**Then I shall have the pleasure of teaching 
you, and brighten up my own knowledge, too. 
Would you like that ?’’ 

**] would, on one condition.’’ 

** Name it.” 

‘*That you let me read every day to you in 
your law books.’’ 

‘* Jessie, you don’t know what dry reading 
itis; you’d hate it. No, no!’’ 

**T shall like reading it, if I am assisting 
you; I don’t want the obligations all on one 
side.’’ 

And thus it was arranged. 


Spring passed on into summer, and Mr. Un- 
derwood was still an invalid ; still he was kept 
in adark room, or his eyes bandaged if he went 
out, or she read to him. 

Jessie was his devoted attendant. She be- 
came nearly indispensable to him; he could 
walk only if she led; ride only as she drove; 
read only with her eyes. Every one was glad 
to relinquish so helpless a burden; and Jessie 
read law, talked and read French and German, 
sang to him, read all the books and papers he 
wished, and indeed became eyes to the blind. 
No sister could have been more tender or 
thoughtful, none could be more unselfish. 
Resting safely on the title of brother, with no 
other to share her heart, deep, womanly love 
grew into full being unconsciously. Physically 
she had changed very much. Her pale cheek 
had become plump and rosy; the expression 
of sadness given way to a deep, inward con- 
tent. 

And Mr. Underwood? Was he insensible to 
the opening beauty of the gentle maiden? Did 
he not suspect the spring of her tender care ? 
Could he, man of the world as he was, fail to 
see the young, innocent, and unconscious leve 
grow up in her heart, and, seeing, reciprocate 
it? Alas, not one shadow of her beauty was 
lost on him, a beauty worshipper; not one 
sign of her pure love was unnoted, not one 
feeling in her breast but was returned tenfold. 
She was entwined in the very fibres of his 
being ; he felt as if she was a part of himself; 
he listened for her step; he was never happy 
unless he could hear her voice. And all this 
was keen agony to the strong man. 

In the long summer twilights he had told 
Jessie of his early life, of his benefactor who 
had educated him, and on whom he was de- 


pendent until he could practice his profession ; 
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he had mentioned the pretty daughter, sweet 
Minna Ross. But there was one little passage 
in his life which he resolutely locked in his 
own breast, namely, that just before leaving 
them, thinking that Mr. Ross expected it, and 
really fancying himself in love with Minna, he 
had offered himself to her and been accepted, 
and she was now expecting to become his wife 
as soon as he was established. This was never 
told ; for he began to see that he had made a 
mistake. Real love for Jessie showed him how 
weak the feelings he entertained for Minna. 

Herman Underwood’s one great and glaring 
fault was indecision of character. He struggled 
and wavered between opposing duties; he could 
not come out boldly and tell the truth to either ; 
his pride revolted from repaying his guardian 
by such an ungrateful deed, and his deep and 
tender love could not inflict a pang on the gen- 
tle maiden to whom he was all the world. So, 
with habitual indecision, he resolved to let 
matters take their own course, and he would 
be happy while he might. Meantime he was 
getting slowly better. One day Jessie came in 
and found him reading. 

‘* Ah,’’ she sighed, ‘‘you are getting inde- 
pendent of me again !’’ 

‘You are glad that I am getting well, 
Jessie ?”’ 

‘* Yes, of course ; but it was pleasant to be 
necessary to some one’s happiness.”’ 

‘* You are more necessary than ever to mine, 
dear little Jessie,’’ he said, tenderly, drawing 
her down on to the sofa by him; ‘‘ you have 
nestled into my heart so closely these long 
months that you have devoted to me, that [ 
think it would tear my heart to pieces to be 
separated from you.”’ 

‘*Separate!’’ Why that word from him? 
Was there any such possibility before her? 
She turned a pale, frightened face to him, gasp- 
ing out— 

‘*Separate! what do you mean? 
not going to leave me ?’’ 

He quickly folded her in his arms. 

‘Leave you? Never, never, darling; how 
could I leave you!”’ 

“‘T have no friend but you,’’ she said, tim- 
idly ; ‘‘ you have been so good to me, I was 
afraid—’’ 

‘* Fear no more, my own treasure, I will never 
leave you. You shall be mine, forever, forever. 
Leave you, Jessie! love you ; not asa brother, 
far more, far deeper. I cannot live without 
you. Does it make you happy, little trembler? 
Look up in my face, and let me see if the tears 
are gone, and the color returned.” 
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She raised the tearful eyes and gave him a 
timid glance, quickly dropping them again with 
crimson cheeks. 

‘* Nay, Jessie, that doesn’t satisfy me. Look 
at me again; am I so very formidable?” he 
added, as she made an ineffectual effort to look 
up. ‘Speak to me, then, darling; tell me if 
you love me.” 

‘*Ah, you know!” she said, with difficulty. 

‘* Well, but tell me how much more than a 
sister? enough to be a wife?” 

‘* Next to God,’’ she whispered, softly, seeing 
that he waited for a reply. 

He held her close to his heart, and kissed 
her passionately. 

‘*T found her a drooping flower. I have re- 
stored her to life; and now, but for my care, 
she would perish, It must be right; besides,’’ 
he added, mentally, ‘‘I am all she has; she 
loves me more than I deserve, While Minna 
has wealth and hosts of friends, and is not capa- 
ble of what Jessie feels, it is clearly my duty 
to cherish this one.’’ Thus summarily he set- 
tled the question of duty in his mind, 

‘*What must be right, Merman ?’’ 

** It must be right to love you, darling, better 
than all the world, better than life, or heaven.’’ 

‘*Why do you speak sof? Has any othera 
right here, Herman?’’ She raised her head 
from its resting-place, but he held her tighter 
in his arms as he replied— 

‘* There is none living to whom that place is 
what it is to you; there is none whom I love 
half as well as Ido you; and none who loves 
me as I feel you do. There is none other I 
will ever call wife!” 

Jessie submitted to be drawn back to the old 
place. 


Mrs. Deane, or Widow Deane, as she was 
called by her neighbors, married early in life a 
low fellow who kept a country hotel. A few 
years before our story sopens, he left her a 
widow, with a comfortable fortune and the 
hotel. In addition to her coarseness and vul- 
garity, she became very avaricious. 

When Jessie Barnes was left an orphan, as 
she was her only relative, she felt obliged to 
give her a shelter, because of what the world 
would say; and she anticipated making her 
very useful about her house. Her disappoint- 
ment was great when she saw the delicate girl, 
tenderly brought up, and physically unable to 
assist her. Her ill-disguised sentiments made 
Jessie miserable in the extreme. Rallying from 
her grief she endeavored to assist her aunt in 
sewing. 











Upon Mr. Underwood’s manifesting so much 
interest in her, Mrs. Deane conceived a plan to 
dispose of the unwelcome ineumbrance credit- 
ably to herself. To that end she released the 
girl from all duties, and encouraged her con- 
stant attendance upon the invalid. She allowed 
the house to be filled with books and music, 
though such trash was grievous to her orderly 
eye. Moreover, she allowed Jessie to wear the 
freshest and daintiest of white muslin dresses, 
although she lost a good laundress on account 
of the ironing. 

Her keen eyes saw the result; and as she 
thought the plot was ripe for her interference, 
she took the matter into her own determined 
hands. While Jessie listened happily to the 
old, old story, new to every maiden’s heart, 
Mrs. Deane knocked at the door. Mr. Under- 
wood’s voice bade her enter. Jessie was read- 
ing with « flushed face, and Mr. Underwood 
was walking the room. 

Mrs. Deane sat down, 

‘*Mr, Underwood, I have come in to talk 
with you, as you seem to be a friend to Jessie, 
about what I had better do with her.’’ 

Mr. Underwood sat down and looked at her. 

‘You see,’’ Mrs. Deane went on, ‘‘I am 
poor myself, and can’t afford to support her in 
idleness ; seems to me she ought to be able to 
help herself by this time.’’ 

Jessie looked very much pained, and tried to 
speak, but Mr. Underwood put his hand over 
hers, meaningly, and said in a low tone— 

‘* Let me answer her, Jessie.’’ 

Mrs. Deane, appearing not to notice, went 
on— 

‘*T think I might get her a situation to teach 
now—’’ 

Mr. Underwood interrupted her; his eyes 
flashed— 

‘Give yourself no uneasiness, madam; I will 
take care of your niece.”’ 

‘*T can’t allow any such improper proceed- 
ings,’’ she began. 

‘*She will be my wife, madam.”’ 

‘*Oh, if that’s it, of course I am glad Jessie 
is so well provided for, Jessie, why didn’t you 
tell me ?’’ 

Jessie had covered her burning face with her 
hands, and did not reply. Mr. Underwood 
leaned over her and whispered— 

** Jessie, darling, don’t cry; she isn’t.worth 
these tears.’’ 

That night the miserable man walked his 
room excitedly. 

‘*T am placed in an interesting position,’’ he 
muttered. ‘I did not intend to speak to Jessie 
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till the other was settled; but her distress, 
and her aunt’s coarse brutality finished the 
business; and I am engaged to marry two 
girls. I must end this. I will go down and 
break off with Minna, as soon as I can leave 
my darling Jessie. I ain’t half good enough 
for the sweet giil; but she loves me, I do be- 
lieve that.’’ 


In a luxuriant apartment, pillowed up in an 
easy-chair, the sick girl received her lover. 
She looked so frail and loving that, with his 
usual weakness, he could not resist taking her 
in his arms and kissing her tenderly. 

“Dear Hermy, I’m glad you have come 
home,’’ 

‘*T’m glad to see you, Minna, but you don’t 
look very well.”’ 

‘* Why didn’t you come before ?’’ she asked, 
a little impatiently. 

‘*You know I have been sick, Minna, and 
nearly blind.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know—papa told me; but you’re 
going to stay with me now?’’ she added, coax- 
ingly. 

‘*Minna, dear, you know I have my fortune 
to make, and I can’t stay with you; you must 
hurry and get well.”’ 

‘I can’t get well, I never will get well unless 
you stay and take care of me. You ought to 
think more of me than of money.”’ 

‘*Of course I do, Minna, but I have no right 
to think of you until I have made some money ; 
I couldn’t ask your father to give me his daugh- 
ter, and money to support her, too.’’ 

**T don’t see any use in working so hard for 
money, when I’ve got enough for both.’’ 

**You know, Minna dear,’’ he said, softly, 
** we discussed that before I went away. I want 
something besides money—an independent po- 
sition, a career.’’ His heart warmed as he 
remembered Jessie’s sympathy with his aims. 
But Minna replied, pettishly— 

** You always did care more for these things 
than for me, and I don’t think it is right.” 

He saw the uselessness of talking to her, 
and wondered how he could ever have dreamed 
he loved this petted baby. Noticing his silence, 
she whispered— 

‘You needn’t mind me ; I am sick and cross, 
you know. Do you love me, Hermy ?”’ 

How could he resist the soft, pleading tone, 
the tender arms thrown round his neck, the 
soft blue eyes looking fondly into his? He was 
weak ; he held her in his arms, kissed her, and 
called her his dear little Minna. 

In his own room that night he cursed his 





folly, he hated himself for this weakness, this 
indecision. But when Mr. Ross told him, the 
next day, that they feared she would never 
live to be a bride, that a sudden shock might 
kill her at any moment, he saw that he must 
not broach the subject he came to settle; he 
must return to Jessie, and let fate decide for 
him. 


It was decided at last. One morning Jessie 
brought in his package of letters, and he asked 
her, as he often did, toreadthem to him. After 
reading several on business, she opened one 
bearing the New York postmark. Mr. Under- 
wood started when she read the date, for, hav- 
ing received a letter from Mr. Ross a day or 
two before, he did not expect another so soon. 
However, it was too late to retreat ; Jessie read 
on, until finally the letter ended thus :— 


‘*Minna is better, and a change of air is 
recommended. I cannot leave, and, as you 
can, I would like to have you come on in a 
week or two, be married, and take her to Cuba, 
where you can stay till her health is estabiished. 
Let me hear immediately. Yours, 

Joun Ross,” 


Jessie read it through distinctly. When she 
finished, her hands, still holding the letter, 
dropped on her lap, and she raised her eyes 
beseechingly to Mr. Underwood’s. He had 
buried his face in his hands, and she saw that 
the worst was true. With low, calm voice, she 
spoke— 

‘* Herman, what does this mean?’ 

No reply from the dark figure. 

‘*Can you explain this?’’ There was a world 
of tender entreaty in the hurried tone, which 
went straight to his heart; but he could not 
so suddenly face her just indignation. Receiv- 
ing no reply, she arose, white and trembling. 
‘‘Then there is no excuse, no apology; I am 
to believe the worst. So be it, if you wish.” 
She was leaving the room. 

‘Stay, Jessie,’’ burst from his lips. ‘‘ Hear 
me one moweut while I tell you how it hap- 
pened. I fancied myself in love with Minna, 
I owed her father such a debt of gratitude; I 
was engaged to her before I saw you.” 

Jessie started, and covered her burning face 
with her hands. He went on impetuously— 

‘‘T need not tell you that I never loved till I 
saw you; that the other was a fancy, weak as 
fleeting ; that you and you alone are and have 
been mistress of my heart; that I have tried 
to settle this other—I went east to do so, but 
found her dying, as they supposed; I thought 
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death would spare me the avowal of my feel- 
ings; I weakly yielded to dislike of paining 
them. Despise me, Jessie; 1 know I am weak 
and cowardly in this.”’ 

Jessie lifted up her head, and looked steadily 
at him. ‘*Then, Mr. Underwood, you have 
deceived me from the first; being engaged to 
another, you have deliberately’’—her voice 
faltered, and it was a moment before she could 
proceed. As she went on, she became composed 
and hard. ‘For several months you have been 
engaged to marry two girls—verily, you are a 
skilful man. And, as I have no desire to rival 
Miss Ross in your heart, I yield unconditionally 
my half of your heart and promised hand.” 

She was sweeping from the room, beautiful 
in her indignation, when Mr. Underwood fell 
on his knees and seized her dress. 

‘* Dearest Jessie, don’t leave me so; I know 
I have been weak and irresolute, but, believe 
me, not a cool deceiver; I have never enjoyed 
peace in the position in which circumstances 
placed me. Oh, Jessie! I love you, you only! 
I cannot lose you. Forgive--” 

Jessie smiled sarcastically. ‘‘So you vowed 
to Miss Ross, I presume, the last time you saw 
her.” 

** Jessie, don’t look so cold and hard. How 
can I move her ?’’ he added to himself. 

‘*It is impossible for me to excuse such du- 
plicity where I believed all was honorable ; it 
is inexpressibly painful to find that one who 
I thought was—was—honest, at least, should 
have been playing a double game on the sim- 
plicity of two young girls. What might be 
forgiven in a friend is utterly unpardonable in 
one who seeks to be a husband.”’ Her voice 
trembled a moment, but was firm again as she 
concluded: ‘Go, now, return to Miss Ross, 
fulfil your first engagement as in duty bound, 
perhaps ; as she is delicate, I may yet be able 
to take the second place.’’ 

‘* Hear me, Jessie, while I swear—”’ 

**Do you think I will believe you, you?” she 
said, scornfully. 

‘* Jessie, you torture me to madness. Let me 
send for the next clergyman, and here and now 
plight my faith to you, will you?’’ he cried, 
eagerly, as she seemed to hesitate. ‘‘ Let me 
prove by a life of devotion that I never loved 
but you.”’ 

‘*Never, never!” she exclaimed, drawing 
away from his arm, that tried to clasp her. 
‘* Never, Mr. Underwood, though she should die 
to-morrow ; I will not further degrade myself 
by becoming your wife!” 

She turned again to leave, and was confronted 





at the door by Mrs. Deane, who was too much 
interested in the scene to be ashamed to be 
caught listening. 

‘Come back, miss,’’ she said, roughly; ‘‘I’ve 
got a word to say. Did I hear you refuse to 
marry this man ?’’ 

‘¢ Aunt,”’ pleaded Jessie, in a low tone, ‘‘ you 
know not my reasons; I will tell you.’? And 
she tried to draw her away. 

‘*Yes, I do know your reasons; I heard at 
the door,’’ said she, unblushingly, ‘‘and I say, 
once for all, this fellow has acted like a puppy ; 
but he offers honorable reparation, and I insist 
that you accept his offer. I will send for Mr. 
Graham.”’ 

‘* Indeed, aunt,’’ said Jessie, firmly, ‘‘I shall 
never consent to it.” 

‘*Then here I swear, Miss Jessie Barnes, that 
you shall live no longer here with your hands 
folded like a lady; I can’t afford to slave my- 
self to death for you.” 

**T will go away, aunt,” said Jessie, quietly. 

**T don’t want you to go away,’’ said Mrs. 
Deane, somewhat mollified by her readiness to 
go; ‘‘I want you to marry him, and be happy.”’ 

‘*T will leave your house in an hour, madam, 
but never ask or expect me to marry that man.” 
And she left the room, white with passion. 

Herman Underwood sank on the sofa, and hid 
his face ; he had never dreamed it would go so 
far as this; he thought she would be angry, 
but he trusted to her love; he expected to 
‘*kiss and make up.” But this, this was de- 
cisive; this showed new depths in Jessie’s na- 
ture. Hitherto she had appeared amiable and 
lovely ; this showed her to be haughty and 
self-reliant as well. This nature could not be 
trampled on, this disposition would never 
tamely submit to be insulted. He felt, misera- 
ble man, in the solitude of his room, that night, 
that he loved Jessie more than ever. 

But the morning brought startling news— 
Jessie was gone! The only explanation of her 
absence was furnished by the porter, who told 
that, at her request, he had carried her trunk 
to the night train of cars. Herman Under- 
wood was well assured that there would be no 
weak relenting in Jessie, that she was lost to 
him; and, after a week of suffering, desirous 
to save others from grief, in a fit of desperation 
he rushed to New York, received his frail bride, 
and embarked for Cuba on the same day. 


Ten years rolled soothingly over torn and 
bleeding hearts, and found Mr. Underwood a 
successful man. From the death of his wife, a 
few months after their marriage, he devoted 
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himself to his profession, and attained wealth 
and eminence. Miss Barnes was also changed. 
The death of Mrs. Deane put her in possession 
of a handsome property, with which she re- 
turned to the home where her parents lived and 
died in one of our eastern cities. She became 
a belle, a beautiful, agreeable, talented woman, 
but cold as a block of marble. It was nothing 
to her that men loved her, that they offered 
their hearts at her feet. She was utterly un- 
moved by their vows and protestations, or, if 
moved, it was in scorn, to ask sarcastically, if 
they were sure they had never sworn the same 
to half a dozen women, or if they wouldn’t take 
her purse, and spare her life. All were utterly 
and decidedly rejected. 

One evening, at a large party, suddenly, she 
stood face to face with Herman Underwood. 
For an instant, the blood stood still in her veins, 
then rushed violently through them as he took 
her hand. He was altered; thin, almost a 
shadow ; pale, careworn, unsatisfied. His eyes 
rested on her, as in a dream, and for an instant 
he held her hand as in a vice, striving to 
realize that this was the Jessie of long ago, that 
this was she who had loved him. 

Nothing of that remained evidently. She 
withdrew her hand coldly, and turned away, 
almost in dislike. He could not talk to her, 
and mutual inclination soon divided them. 

But if the young girl won his love, the grand, 
beautiful woman could not fail to win his deep- 
est adoration. Day after day, week after week, 
found him spellbound by her side, incapable 
of leaving her, capable only of loving. And 
she! she smiled scornfully in her dressing-room, 
as she was enveloped in the robes he admired, 
neglecting no charm of the toilet, which should 
take away his reason; for she determined to 
bring him to her feet, and scorn him. 

The low murmur of the sea waves was very 
enticing to Jessie, and in the early twilight, 
when all nature seems quiet and resting, after 
& warm day, she leaned wearily on a rock on 
the shore, the waves almost reaching her feet. 
The evening was cool, and the graceful folds of 
a soft crimson mantle rested lightly on her fair 
shoulders, and floated down over her airy white 
robe. Her*gipsy hat, decked with delicate 
clusters of flowers that she had gathered on the 
way, was thrown back, and hung carelessly by 
the strings with which it was tied, showing the 
finely-formed head, and the full rolls of soft 
brown hair. The evening breeze toyed with 
the wavy tresses hanging over her face, disar- 
ranging them, and throwing them lightly back. 
A cluster of the same white flowers with one of 





crimson she had fastened on the bosom of her 
dress ; her hands were clasped before her, and 
in this attitude she half sat, half stood against 
the rock, and gazed dreamily on the sea. 

Herman Underwood had never seen her look 
so lovely ; every nerve thrilled with a sense of 
her beauty, as he sat at her feet, looking at her 
with adoration. Nothing told that she was 
aware of his passionate gaze, except the soft 
flutter of the color in her cheek, or the unsteady 
drooping of the eyelid. 

And now, in low, eager words, he poured out 
his love and grief, his despair and hope. Jessie 
heard him through. No change was visible in 
her, save that she became very pale, and shiv- 
ered as with cold, as she always did under 
excitement. When he pleaded for one word, 
she slowly turned her eyes on him, and gave 
him a steady look. 

‘*You have offered me the second place, as 
in duty bound; you remember your promises 
well; ten years is a long time to remain true 
to an engagement so slight as ours.’’ She 
spoke coldly, and with perfect self-possession. 

** Miss Barnes, Jessie, don’t mock me; I offer 
no second place. You know you had the first, 
the best, the undying love of my heart. Oh! 
can’t you forgive me, Jessie? Fool, wretch as 
I was, I have ever loved you better than my 
own soul—’”’ 

‘* You forget, Mr. Underwood, that ten years 
have changed the believing maiden into a cold, 
sceptical woman—a woman who does not be- 
lieve in love, much less feel it.’’ 

‘* Jessie,’’ he said, in a low, passionate tone, 
‘have you forgotten how happy we were in 
the old time? how fondly you—”’ 

‘“‘Hush!” she exclaimed, with changing 
color. ‘‘ Dare not to remind me of the past, 
long ago dead and forgotten ; let the waves of 
oblivion roll over it, or I may chance to remem- 
ber’’—her voice grew cold and hard—‘‘a vil- 
lain, who wooed me to love him while engaged 
in marriage to another.’? She turned her eyes 
again on the tossing sea. 

“You cast me off utterly, then, without 
hope, without mercy, in that calm, cold way 
in which the world affirms you are wont to 
rebuke the passionate love of men.’’ 

‘* The love of men, caused by the face Nature 
chanced to give me, or the little money I hap- 
pen to possess, does not overcome me, | admit. 
My face might fade, and I do not choose to be 
an incumbrance, with money.’’ 

‘IT need not disclaim either of these mo- 
tives,’’ he exclaimed, vehemently ; ‘‘ you well 
know I love you.’’ 
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‘* Imagine I have had the smallpox, and you 
will find yourself cured, I assure you.’’ She 
gave him a smile and a little nod, adding, 
gayly: ‘‘Shall we return, Mr. Underwood? I 
confess I am not sufficiently sentimental to 
prefer a moonlight téte-d-téte to the gay society 
we lose.” 

Mastering his emotion by a great effort, he 
rose, and accompanied her home in silence. 

Not so Miss Barnes, however; she chatted, 
gayly, all the way, apparently not noticing that 
the replies were in monosyllables. 

‘*She is used to see men in despair,’’ was 
his bitter thought. 

** Good-evening,’’ she said, at the door. 

** Good-by.”’ 

** Ah, do you leave to-night ?” 

“Yes.” 

**Good-by, then.’’ And she left him with a 
smile. Instead of entering the brilliantly lighted 
saloon, where the young and gay were collected 
for amusement, she passed directly up to her 
room, threw herself into a chair by the win- 
dow, and leaned out to catch the cool breeze. 
Her coldness, her apathy were all gone, her face 
burned, her eyes flashed. ‘‘ Ah, it was sweet to 
triumph over him!’’ she murmured. ‘It was 
delightful to be‘able to hear with unchanging 
face all his protestations of love ; to answer 
him coldly and lightly ; to make him think me 
entirely indifferent to him. I hate myself that 
I do not feel so; I despise my weak, miserable 
heart that, when he opened his arms and 
begged me to come, ached and longed to go, to 
find rest, and peace, and joy in his love.”” She 
pushed back the falling hair, and leaned her 
head on her hands. ‘‘I will conquer,” she 
said, firmly ; ‘‘I will cure myself of this weak 
disease, this babyish clinging to the past; yet 
it was delicious to hear the old vows from the 
same lips, to know that, although in his weak- 
ness—for he has one weakness, with all his 
grand strength—he married her, through all he 
loved me. She was a baby of a wife, but she 
loved him. Herman! Herman! I would not 
for worlds have you know the love, the longing 
that fills my heart. Ican be cold and haughty 
with you, but alone with God, who sees the 
heart, I know, I feel that I love you, I love 
you, now and ever.’’ 


The world added Mr. Underwood’s name to 
the list of Miss Barnea’s rejections, and Jessie 
grew pale and wan as the summer passed on. 

Leaning pensively out of her window at the 
hotel, one cool night in early fall, she caught 
the sound of the name she could not forget, 





uttered by one of two gentlemen who were 
passing her window. 

“It is thought that he will not recover this 
time ; he has employed the best oculists, who 
all say he is hopelessly blind.”’ 

‘* Very sudden, is it not ?’’ 

**Yes, unaccountable entirely; he had a 
nervous fever first, ending in the old disease ; 
he bears it like a philosopher; he is very much 
changed since he—’’ The speaker passed out 
of hearing. 


The sick man turned uneasily on his couch ; 
hired attendants bustled noisily around the 
room. ‘‘Ah,’’ he thought, ‘‘once, when I lay 
thus, a soft hand pressed my aching brows, a 
gentle foot glided noiselessly about me, a kind 
heart anticipated every want, kind eyes and 
sweet voice were ready to minister to my en- 
tertainment ; but now—ah, she scorned me, 
she spurned me from her, she said bitter things 
to me; love is dead in her heart. Yet I could 
have worshipped her then—I do worship, love, 
long for her, every day, every hour. My peer- 
less Jessie, if I had not been a fool once, I 
might have had you now} for I shall always 
believe you loved me long ago.’’ He turned 
again, the rustle of a dress caught his ear, 
some one knelt at his feet and clasped his hand 
in hers, kissed it softly, and a low, trembling 
voice pleads— 

** Herman, may I come back to my old place ? 
will you forgive my coldness, my pride? will 
you take me back into your heart ?’’ 

He leaned over, took her in his arms, drew 
her into his bosom ; words failed, he could an- 
swer only by caresses, and these were bestowed 
lavishly, passionately. For years he had longed 
for and despaired of this moment, and ncw he 
held her tightly, closely. 

‘* Have you forgiven, Herman ?’’ 

‘* Forgiven! can you forgive ?’’—he held her 
off a moment—“‘ Jessie, do you come from pity ? 
I thought you would never love me again.”’ 

‘*T did not mean to,’’ Jessie whispered, cling- 
ing to him, and hiding her blushing face ; ‘‘ but 
when I heard of you alone, and suffering, and 
needing me, then I knew that—that—”’ 

‘* What, darling ?’’ ° 

‘* That I never should cease to love you.”’ 

He pressed her closely to his heart, and no 
words were spoken. 


** Jessie,”’ he said, that evening, when they 
were waiting for the man of God, who had been 
summoned to unite them—‘‘ Jessie, if you had 
not so nobly come to me yourself, I should not 
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dare to ask you to unite your youth and beauty 


to my blindness and helplessness.’’ 


‘“‘ You know, Herman,” she answered, softly, 


‘*T like to be necessary to you.’’ 





INDIAN SUMMER IN AMERICA. 
BY CHARLES STEWART. 
Tus blooms that erewhile decked the flowers 
Now flush the trees with hectic hues, 
That die (like rainbows after showers) 
In vivid but dissolving views. 


The passage birds fly o’er the land, 
Swift heralds of the coming frost ; 

Like flames the blood-red maples stand, 
From nature’s grateful holocaust. 


Hushed autumn’s warm and perfumed breath 
Ascends, like incense, to the sun, 

Whilst in the noontide, still as death, 
Drop the ripe apples one by one. 


From out her serried ranks of spears 
The golden wreath of Ceres gleams: 

Far woods, new washed by cloud-wept tears, 
Glow through an atmosphere of dreams. 


Alone I tread the long dim fields 

Where erst the sickle flashed and rang: 
A sigh along the stubble steals, 

And hushed the song the reapers sang. 


A ghost-like haze hangs over stream, 
As though the summer’s shroud it wore ; 
The dews are summer’s still I dream, 
Although the morning mists are frore. 


Far to the west, in fancy’s eye, 

Yon line of hills that stretch away 
Seems but a portion of the sky 

That trees with spectral clouds array. 


The unobtrusive meadow brook 

With sadder plaint now flows along, 
As if the wraith of winter shook 

The cheerful tenor of its song. 


The sun’s slant arrows shattered blaze 
O’er autumn’s rubric leaves of blood, 
Down drifting through the purple haze, 

On the broad bosom of the flood. 


Not a leaf stirs! the world is mute! 
Tired nature seems to silence awed, 

While all her tokens constitute 
Admonitory oracles from God! 


Ah, would that I might wander by 

This plaintive stream with nature still, 
And worshp nature’s Deity, 

Whose sad sweet voices through me thrill! 


Ah, wishful heart! how vain thou 'rt grown, 
To dream that autumn e’er survives! 
To-morrow winter mounts the throne, 
And chains the world in icy gyves. 


To-morrow! and to-day’s sweet dreams 
Are swept into the eternal past, 
Smote by the swift, incessant wings 
Of Time—the great iconoclast. 





Poor, painted leaves! how glad ye seem 
To wear thy gorgeous garb. Dost know, 
Doomed captives, it is but a scheme 
To usher in with pomp thy foe? 


Oh, wherefore will ye try to cling 
With such despair to every bough? 

A few more blasts your fate will bring— 
If die you must, then perish now! 


But no! a buman emblem true, 
Ye ’ll shrink and shiver in the gale 
Till wo and pain will grasp ye too, 
And close your sad and pensive tale. 


Farewell, ye Indian summer days! 
A few more days will feel thy spell, 
And then with flowers, birds, and sprays, 
The dream will fade away —fareweil! 


IN THE DISTANCE. 


BY CBLESTE. 


Far in the distance dim and blue, 
Where clouds on sleeping billows rest, 
A fairy land I seem to view 
Reposing on the mild sea’s breast, 
And fancy it some Eden blest. 


Draped in a veil of azure mist, 
In dreamy calm, behold the isle 

Lulled by the waves, by warm winds kissed— 
And there must nature ever smile, 
And beauty weave her spells the while. 


Amid its cool and fragrant groves, 
The sweetest flowers must surely grow; 
There Naiads tell their mystic loves, 
While fountains play and streamlets flow ; 
Ah, fairy scenes are there, I know! 


Oh take me to that lovely spot, 
And quickly, that my eyes may see, 
Though dreary oft may be man’s lot, 
How glorious may earth’s treasures be! 
And all shall be revealed to me. 


The blue mist faded as we sailed— 

We neared the bright enchanted land— 
Alas, too soon stood all unveiled 

Grim rocks upon a barren strand, 

As frowning sentinels might stand! 


We sought beyond, and only found 
A craggy island, bleak and bare; 
In vain I sadly gazed around 
For birds or streams or blossoms rare ; 
No flower-crowned nymph e’er lingered there! 


Oft thus, when o’er the waves of life 
We rush, and win a long-sought goal, 
Appears the object of our strife ; 
And disappointment thrills the soul, 
While ‘round us Marah’s waters roll. 


Yet in the distant, heavénly blue, 
A land of untold beauty lies, 

Nor fade its glories to our view 
As nearer we approach the skies ; 
Towards that we turn our weary eyes. 








MR. AND MRS. RASHER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MISS SLIMMENS.’’ 





CHAPTER XV. 


HOME AGAIN. 


Wet, Rasher, it’s just as lexpected! I’ve 
always said you’d fail, always! Hundreds of 
thousands of times I ’ve said it since you went 
into the pork business, a low, vulgar, contempt- 
ible business, which I never could abide. And 
to fail now, of all times! Waited till 1’d got 
to Newport, and splurged out; and then, when 
everybody knew who I was and all about us, 
to up and fail, and be sent for, and have to go 
home right in the midst of the season. You 
did it to provoke me, I verily beiieve. Why 
didn’t you give up six weeks ago, and then we 
could have gone to the country, or hid our 
heads somewhere? I told a prodigious whopper 
about our leaving so suddenly; I told every 
one you was very sick. They’ll hear the truth 
soon enough, and I hadn’t the courage to face 
my own mortification. It sets me half frantic 
to think how much they'll enjoy it when they 
get the news; all them hateful, envious, spiteful 
women—tickled to death to get me out of the 
way. You’re to blame for it all, Rasher. 
You ’re an old fool, and I don’t care if the girls 
do hear me say so; their father ’d no business 
to bring ’em into such trouble. Neither of ’em 
married, and now they never will be. One of 
’em might have been out cf the way, at least, 
the wife of a man that everybody likes to know, 
if it hadn’t been for your interference, getting 
into the carriage in the most shameful manner, 
and driving us home instead of to the minis- 
ter’s; and now I suppose sbe’ll live an old 
maid. Lucky escape? Humph! that’s your 
idea. 1 presume Mr. Flummery would have 
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been mad when you failed, of course, but she 
would have been his wife, and he couldn’t help 
himself, could he? It does seem to me as if 
you were the most lacking in worldly prudence 
of anybody I ever saw. You never see only 
one side of a question. You ought to have 
stayed a single man, Rasher, and not have had 
an innocent wife and family to suffer from your 
lack of common sense. 

Take off my bonnet, and cool down a little? 
Thank you, you ’re very considerate, my dear ! 
I expect I shall be cool in this dreadful city, 
with the thermometer 94° in the shade, and 
me, of all persons, who ought to be by the sea- 
side, suffering as I always do from the heat. I 
expect I can take off my bonnet and make my- 
self at home, when I haven’t any home to make 
myself. If you wasn’t totally wanting in com- 
mon delicacy, you wouldn’t mention the word, 
when you know this very house ’ll be in the 
sheriffs hands in less’n a month. I can tell 
by the very way Peter’s throwing them trunks 
down in the hall that he knows already he’s 
going to be discharged. O dear! it’s nothing 
but trouble, trouble ! and you want me to make 
myself easy. If you’d a spark of feeling in 
your breast, you ’d know I couldn’t be easy. 

What’s that, Felicia? You don’t think I 
ought to scold papa; he looks sick and tired 
himself? Does he, indeed! I should think he 
ought to, after all the suffering he’s brought 
on his family. You’d better pity Aim, and tell 
your mother when it’s proper for her to speak. 
Think I ought to spare you, when you’re al- 
ready so dreadfully cut up that you feel like a 
packed pig? It seems you don’t feel so bad 
but that you can go on punning, when you 
know how I hate it. I hope you ordered the 
housekeeper to have some kind of a dinner 
ready, for I’m perfectly exhausted by my jour- 
ney and my mental sufferings. Odear! O dear! 
all the servants dismissed but two, and the 
furniture tied up in Holland, @d standing 
around like so many ghosts. I expect even 
our dressing-mirrors have got tarletan over ’em, 
which we ’ll have to take off before we can see to 
brush our hair, All the silver sent off to Ball 
& Black’s big safe, and nobody to wait on us at 
dinner but the housekeeper ; it’s just as distress- 
ing and miserable as it can be. I can’t endure 
it; I’ve got a horrible headache now. I shall 
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be sick by to-morrow. Come, girls, we may as 
well go up stairs, and take off our own things 
and wash our own faces, for we ’ve nobody to 
do it for us. Tell the woman to have a good, 
hearty dinner, Rasher, for I’ve given out, and 
need it. Heigh-ho! 


Stick your foot through them lace hangings, 
if you want to, husband; they ’ll bring just as 
much at auction. You thrash around like a 
flailona barn floor. Mosquitoes? There ain’t 
one in the room; it’s your mind that troubles 
you, and not mosquitoes. It’s the ‘stings and 
narrows of outrageous fortune,’’ Mr. Rasher, 
and not mosquitoes. There! What on earth 
have you hopped clear out of bed for? Is there 
a spider or a snake in it? Surprised to hear 
me quoting Shakspeare? ’Twasn’t Shakspeare, 
my love, so you’re up a stump there; ’twas 
that handsome actor we used to go to hear at 
Burton’s, so you might as well get back again 
and compose yourself. You’d have been tosleep 
long ago if I hadn’t kept you away by my 
groans and sighs? Now, my dear, you know 
I haven’t spoke or stirred since we came to 
bed. You meant my size—240 pounds—and a 
warm night in August; my growin’s and size? 
Rasher, I’ve a good mind to pitch you out on 
the floor! As if we hadn’t real trouble enough 
but you must go and make it worse by your 
jokes and silliness. Here we are, on the brink 
of starvation, as it were, and you’re jesting as 
if it were a laughing matter. Can’t starve as 
long as we have so many Rashers in the house ? 
Well, well, well! I suppose, then, when you ’ve 
brought us to the verge of ruin, we’re all to 
turn cannibals, and. eat each other up. But say, 
my dear, I wanted to ask you seriously, before 
you went to sleep, whether matters are really 
as bad as you have represented them? A great 
many folks fail, and live better than they did 
before. Hope to pay up all your debts, fair and 
square, and still have enough to buy back our 
old home, if you can get your creditors to give 
you a fair chance, in the course of a year or 
two? Do you think I’m going back into that 
little mean three-story brick, Timothy Rasher ? 
Now, listen to me! other people don’t do it, and 
I’m not going to. There’s Stereotype & Co. 
failed last fall, and they haven’t given up their 
house, and Mrs. 8. dresses. just as well as she 
used to, and they keep just as many servants ; 
and it’s the same with the Flashers, and Lamp- 
oils, and everybody else I know. It won’t 
hurt us one particle to fail, as far as society is 
concerned, if we only mauage our affairs as we 
ought to. Pay your debts, indeed! I suppose 
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every contemptible cook and barrel- maker, 
porter and book-keeper, will have to be paid, 
and your family left to deprive themselves of 
their carriage and jewelry. That’s your idea 
of justice! No, sir; charity begins at home! 
I’m getting too fleshy to walk, and I intend 
to keep my carriage. As long as I do, and 
make as many calls, and give as many parties, ° 
and spend as much money as ever, there isn’t 
one of our friends who will drop us; but we 
might as well go into the Tombs as into that 
three-story brick, as far as ever seeing their 
faces again is concerned. Think we ought to 
be grateful, under the circumstances, if we 
save that much? Isha’n’t be grateful, and I 
sha’n’t live in it, if you do get it back. Come, 
my dear, I know something about business, if 
Iamawoman. You told me yourself that you 
only failed because them that owed you couldn’t 
pay you in time to enable you to take up your 
notes ; that your business really was worth as 
much as ever, and your assets were worth 
eighty cents on the dollar, at least. Now, if you 
can get your creditors to compromise for forty 
cents on two hundred thousand dollars, and 
give you a year to pay that in, why, you’ll 
have made money like dirt, and we can live 
better ’n ever. Cheating? Nonsense! I tell 
you everybody does it; it’s a well understood 
game, and highly honorable, or else fashionable 
folks wouldn’t doit. The Flashers and Lamp- 
oils did it. I heard Lampoil inyself say that a 
man had to fail once or twice to learn how to 
do business. They’re getting on better than 
ever. Mrs. Lampoil had more diamonds than 
any other woman at Newport. If you haven’t 
regard enough for your wife, at least have some 
consideration for your daughters. Here they 
are, just pausing on the threshold of the best 
society ; can you have the heart to turn ’em 
away from the brilliant prospectus before them 
to the dingy parlor and sitting-room of that 
three-story brick? Can you call yourself a 
father, and be guilty of it, Rasher? It would 
break Cerintha’s heart, I know it would! the 
poor girl would never hold up her head again. 
Don’t see why they can’t learn to get along as 
their mother did? ’Twon’t hurt ’em to comb 
their own hair and make their own frocks? 
Oh, Rasher, what a brute you are! Honesty! 
honesty! I’m sick of the word; it’s a low, 
vulgar word, and I’m sick of it. Poor people 
have it always in their mouths; they seem to 
think it gives ’em some kind of claim on us. 
Do I wish you to be dishonest? Of course not. 
What do you ask such provoking questions 
for? All I want of you is to do as other people 
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do; people in our station, who know what’s 
proper. I don’t think you need to set up to be 
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society. If we make light of our misfortunes, 
other people will do the same. As long as we 


better than folks who will hardly bow to us. | can entertain our friends handsomely, we may 


There it goes at last! I knew you’d poke a hole 
in that curtain before morning. Well, it makes 
no difference to me. If even the very bed I 
sleep on is to be sold for the benefit of creditors, 
you may take all the comfort you can out of it. 
I’d rather the curtains would be torn than not ; 
they were such a lovely pattern, perfectly ex- 
quisite. The person I bought them of said that 
pattern was invented for the bridal-chamber of 
Queen Victoria’s daughter, and now you’ve 
kicked a hole in ’em, and I’m glad of it. No- 
body else shall glory in the idea that they ’re 
sheltered by my best curtains; I'll set fire to 
’em first! If there’s any little articles like 
these that I set particular store by, you ’ll bid 
’em in yourself, and save ’em from the general 
sale? My gracious! are you still talking about 
a sale, after all I’ve said? Let me tell you, 
Rasher, I won’t budge an inch, not if the very 
sheriff himself comes and tries to put me out- 
doors! When these things are sold, it’ll be 
because they ’re old-fashioned and I want new 
ones in their place. I’ve calculated to have 
new furniture about next November; this ’ll 
be a year old then, and quite out of date; but 
if you really are not going to be able to get 
new this fall, I can put up with this till after 
Christmas, and I’m sure you can’t ask any- 
thing more reasonable than that. I’m willing 
to be reasonable, if you'll only be; but when 
you ask me to pack up my duds and take my 
unmarried daughters back into the old house, 
just because you ’ve failed in business, I think 
you’re decidedly wrong. There’s the Flashers 
failed five times, and now they’re building a 
new house way above ours, and they ’re going 
to France to select their furniture, and Flasher’s 
credit is bigger than ever. If you go down the 
ladder, you'll only get kicks on the way ; no- 
body ’ll trust you, nor give you time, nor show 
you mercy, nor help you upagain. If you hadn’t 
been a fool, as it were, you wouldn’t have sent 
for us to come home from Newport, but would 
have furnished us with means to dash out 
more than ever, and the world would have had 
more confidence in you, and your creditors 
would have made better terms. It was very 
unwise, our coming home. I don’t know how 
to retrieve the bad effects of such a step but by 
giving a tremendous party the very first week 
our friends get back, next month. It must be 
a splendid affair, or nothing at all; everything 
just as expensive as it can be. It’s the only 
course that will save us, and keep our places in 





expect to be entertained in return. Are you 
asleep? Yes? No, you ain’t, either, or you 
wouldn’t answer. I want your consent to the 
party this very night. If you say I may give 
it, I will have that to take up my mind; it will 
be some consolation for staying at home, instead 
of heing in Newport, and it will save the girls 
from moping about in such a melancholy man- 
ner. It won’t be any common affair, but some- 
thing to make everybody that’s invited eager 
to come. It will be worth twenty thousand 
dollars to your credit, and it won’t cost over 
two thousand, besides the chance of the girls 
making a strike. Rasher! you’re snoring; 
that’s a certain sign you don’t like what I’m 
saying. You always resort to that pitiful trick 
to put a stop to my talking—you ought to be 
ashamed of it. Of what—my talking? No, 
your snoring. © dear! it’s impossible to beat 
anything into your head. I’ve beat it so much 
I’ve dulled its delicate sensibilities? Delicate 
sensibilities, indeed! Nobody ever dreamed of 
your having any, my love. If I’d have been 
united to a suitable companion, who had pro- 
per consideration for my sensibilities, I shouldn’t 
have to hammer ideas into your brains the way 
Ido. To sell pork and pay your debts seems 
about the height of your ambition. We might 
take the shine off the Yellowdocks completely 
if you had the spunk you ought to have. 
Snoring again! Very well; I’m to give the 
party, then, for you haven’t said no (and if 
you had it wouldn’t make a particle of differ- 
ence). 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HER DEAR FRIEND COMES TO SEE HER. 


Ou, Fitz, how do you do? Yes, it is rather 
unexpected, our returning so soon. But you 
see I got tired of Newport. I came pretty near 
getting drownded the first time I went in to 
bathe, and that made me sick of the ocean ; 
and, to tell the truth, I don’t think Newport is 
what it used to be ; it’s getting too promiscu- 
ous. It’s worse still at Saratoga, and I don’t 
know what a person, who’s very particular, is 
going to do for some place to take their daugh- 
ters and enjoy themselves in the summer time. 
It ’s just as well that vour husband wasn’t able 
to let you go, dear. You’d be willing to run 
the risk? O, I know; that’s the way J felt 
before I got there. Heard Cerintha had made 
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a very brilliant conquest, but suppose it must 
have fallen through, or we wou/dn’t have aban- 
doned it? Well, I don’t know about that. I 
expect the gentleman in question will call upon 
her as soon as he returns, and he is going to be 
back next week, By the way, Fitz, what’s the 
matter? Seems to me you’re unusually cool 
this morning—anything the matter? Too bad! 
What, dear? Oh, Rasher’s failure! Yes, it is 
bad, but nothing very serious after all, Mrs. 
Fitz Simmons; but if that’s all that troubles 
you, you can just drop that little touch of chilli- 
ness, my dear friend, till you see how it’s going 
to turn out. I thought you knew too much 
about society to be affected by trifles. His fail- 
ing ain’t going to hurt him any, especially if 
he takes my advice. To be sure, he wants to 
go back to the old house, and come down in 
our style of living a little, but J don’t think of 
it, and you know I generally have my own 
way, Fitz. I intend to dash out more ’n ever, 
and if any one snubs me, they won’t make 
anything by it. I told Rasher last night that 
the first step I intended to take was to give a 
superb party as soon as our friends returned 
to town. I told him it was the true policy; 
don’t you think so? I knew you would. A real 
magnificent affair, a perfect crush, just to show 
people I’m not to be put down, if they were 
hoping and expecting it. I want you to help 
me about the details, Fitz. Seeing we ’ve got 
to stay to home, we ’ll amuse ourselves the best 
way we can. If I have to sell my diamonds 
privately, Ill give the party; I’m bound todo 
it; nothing shall prevent me. Has Rasher 
consented? Why, yes, if ‘‘silence gives con- 
sent,’’ I suppose he has. I talked it at him 
until he made no more objections, and so I 
suppose it’s settled. Make his creditors mad? 
So he said. Let ’em get mad, if they want to; 
they can’t help themselves. He’s dreadfully 
sensitive about his business honor, but, as I 
told him, that kind of thing was out of date. 
It’s his duty to think of his family first, don’t 
you agree with me, my dear? I knew you 
would. And now about the party; I’m bound 
to have something novel about it, so that 
everybody will be sure tocome. Music? Oh, 
of course, five or six pieces, at least, and an 
opera singer, and plenty of hot-house flowers, 
and everything of that kind, of course; but I 
want something very new besides. There ain’t 
any Prince of Wales to invite, nor any Hotten- 
tots nor gorillas; it will be too crowded for 
theatricals or costumes. I declare, I’m quite 
at a loss for what the new feature shall bs. It’s 
the greatest trouble I have in the world, at this 








present moment, but I’ll trust it to you, Fitz; 
you have such taste, and are so inventive. 
Rasher went off with a headache this morning; 
he said it was because I talked to him all night, 
and because he was troubled in his mind; I 
guess his head would ache harder still if he’d 
as much to think of as I. A man never knows 
that a woman has any cares; if I didn’t know 
where I was to get my next new dress or who 
was to make it up for me, he’d only laugh at 
me. I don’t expect sympathy in my troubles ; 
the male sex cannot comprehend the thousand 
little perplexities which we have to vex us and 
try our tempers. Headache, indeed! the idea 
of Rasher getting the headache because of trou- 
ble on his mind! I had to laugh when he spoke 
of it. I told him he hadn’t mind enough to 
give him the headache; which, between you 
and me, Fitz, is about so, though I wouldn’t 
say it to anybody but my dearest friend. He’s 
got some fun in him, but he has no judgment— 
not a particle. Heigh-ho! If it wasn’t for me 
and my advice, we ’d been into scrapes oftener 
than we are. He’s evidently unwilling that I 
should give this party, or that we should retain 
this house, when any simpleton might see 
it’s the only way to get along and retain our 
self-respect. That’sso, Fitz. There’s no other 
way. As long as we keep up appearances, 
people won’t trouble themselves about how it’s 
done. I’m here, and I’m going to stay here; 
I’m not going to be pushed off by anybody. 
I’ve worked hard and spared no trouble to get 
to the top of the heap, and here I'll abide. 

Must you go? I won’t ask you to stay to 
dinner to-day, for we haven’t got our regular 
cook back yet ; but drop in to-morrow and give 
me the benefit of your brains about the party. 
You won’t find any change here, my dear; 
footman, and butler, and the carriage. Well 
have as many drives and do as much shopping 
as ever, 80 don’t be discouraged. Good-by, 
love. 

Humph! she actually didn’t kiss me when 
she came in. I saw at the first glance that she 
meant to insult me by condolence, and cut me 
in the politest manner. Fitz don’t know every- 
thing, smart as she is. I took her down, and 
put her on a different track. It’s shameful! 
shameful! I’ve fed and clothed that woman, 
as it were, for the sake of her aid and assistance 
in getting into her circle, and here, the moment 
she thinks I’m not going to be able to confer 
such favors, she grows as cool as a cucumber. 
It’s perfectly shameful! pure, disgraceful self- 
ishness. I hate her for it, but I can’t afford to 
give her up at present. I’ll have my revenge 
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some day. I must have her friendship through 
this crisis, for whatever she does there ’s plenty 
of others will do. She’ll go into the party 
with her whole heart and soul, and the conse- 
quences will be a success. How her face bright- 
ened and her manner changed when I spoke of 
it! She kissed her “dear friend’’ so prettily 
when she wentaway! Humph! I flatter myself 
I have done pretty well. If Rasher was as 
discreet in business as I am in society, all would 
be right. 

There's Cerintha peeping over the banisters 
to find out who it was that called. It was 
Fitz-Simmons. How did she appear? was she 
as friendly as ever? I felt as if an ice-house 
had walked into the parlor when she first came 
in, but she was up to summer heat before she 
left, and that’s the way I intend to manage 
‘em all, It makes my blood fairiy bile, though, 
when I think of the rides and the parties, the 
favors and the camel’s-hair shawl I gave that 
woman. But don’t you tell your father; he’d 
be just imprudent enough to ask her not to 
come here any more, and then, of course, she’d 
set to work to say all she knew about us and a 
good deal more. She’s awfully satirical, Fitz 
is, when she’s unfriendly, and she’d ridicule 
us without mercy. I’ve told her about giving 
a big party, and asked her to fix up semething 
new for it, so she’s all safe for the present. 
Good gracious, Rasher! is that you? I thought 
it was Cerintha all this time. How came you 
in the house, I’d like to know? I do believe 
I’m getting blind and deaf, and no wonder, with 
all my troubles. I thought you’d gone down 
town hours ago. Had the headache so bad you 
laid down on the sofa in the back parlor? You 
did? And did you have the meanness to over- 
hear all that was said between me and Fitz? 
Ha! you're smiling, and I understand without 
your telling. Don’t see how you could help hear- 
ing, and don’t know what there was mean about 
it? Youdo,too! You might have stirred your 
feet, or coughed, or something, to let us know 
you wasthere. Suppose you hadn’t mind enough 
to invent anything suitable to the case? You'll 
soon have judgments enough, whether you ’veany 
judgment ornot? There, now, of course you ’ll 
be bringing that up against me! Seems to me 
as if I never could indulge in any little fling at 
you behind your back but what it’s sure to 
turn out to be before your face. However, I 
wouldn't care so much what you heard about 
yourself, if you hadn’t have heard what I said 
about Fitz, too. The fat’s in the fire, now. 
You won't say anything rude to her, will you, 
Rasher, my love, out of consideration for my 
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feelings? You've got on a new weskit, haven't 
you, my dear? Buff was always becoming to 
you. Is that the reason I rebuff you so fre- 
quently? Hal ha! that was a very nice pun, 
indeed. I hope your headache is better. Say, 
Timothy, you won’t offend Mrs. Fitz-Simmons, 
will you? there’s a good boy. I don’t ask 
because of my own feelings, but I’m afraid to 
make an enemy of her just now; it wouldn't 
be politic. Fiddlestick for politics? I shouldn’t 
think you'd say so when you've always been 
such a politician yourself, She might injure 
the prospects of the girls. Don’t be so violent, 
husband, Can't be gammoned that way any 
longer? It isn't gammon; it’s common pru- 
dence, Give up my silly talk about a party ; 
can’t, sha’n't, and won't have it? No, I won't 
sit down beside of you, I won't be reasonable, 
I'm going to have my party, and I’m going to 
have my own way for once, I've given up to 
you in everything all my life, and I will have 
my own way for once, I ain’t going to be 
trampled on by my own husband, I'll have 
my say as to where we shall live and how, and 
what we shall do. Very well, if I’ll only fur- 
nish the means? There it comes. If the Lord 
ever made an unreasonable creature, it’s a 
man! You’re going to throw the support of 
the family on my shoulders; that’ll be the 
next step. I may take in washing for all you 
care; you can set and smoke your pipe and 
enjoy it. If I could have looked into the fu- 
ture on my wedding-day, I’d have—have— 
boo-hoo ! 

Compose myself? O, Rasher, you hav’n’t a 
spark of feeling! Hid there twisting your 
thumbs, and looking cross instead of going for 
the hartshorn, when you came so near throw- 
ing me intothe hysterics. Hand me that vinai- 
grette off the little table. Say! where are you 
going ? If you’re going off, I want you to tell me 
now, if I mayn’t have the party. As you said 
before, if 1’ll furnish the means? Well, I will 
furnish ’em—ah, ha! If I can’t do any better, 
I’ll sell them diamonds you gave me last 
Christmas—I can get a few paste ones, and no- 
body ll notice. Can't do it, ’cause you ’ve sold 
’em already to pay off a cooper, who wasa hard 
working man with a large family, and couldn’t 
afford to do without his money? My diamonds, 
my diamonds, Timothy Rasher! So I’m sold 
as well as my jewelry! and you dare to jest 
about it! I’ll have you arrested for theft, I will, 
sir! Fair exchange is no robbery; he gave 
you his casks, and you gave him my casket; 
stop that punning, sir; I won’t bear it—I ‘ll 
keep my fingers in my ears—miserable, detest- 
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able jokes. But there ’s one thing I will do; 
I’ve said it, and I won’t give up: I'll sell the 
silver, and hire for the occasion; yes, sir; I'll 
pledge every ounce of silver we've got, but 
what I'll have my own way for once. By the 
way, why wasn’t it sent home to-day? I told 
you to give orders to have it sent. We hav'n’t 
enough to get along with, and Fits’ll be here 
to-morrow. ‘Sorry to say the silver has gone 
the same way! Couldn't save your bacon, not 
even as much of it as figured on the tea-set, 
gone for old silver—all them little pigs melted 


up and roasted, not a single spare-rib left— 
melted like morning dews before your morning 
dues; not a squeak, not a squeal left, not one 
left to tell the tail; the house of Rasher has been 
utterly unable to ‘Salve Lardum.’ ” Here, help 
me up stairs, Rasher, lock the door, darken 
the window; if Fitz calls, tell her I'm too sick 
to see anybedy. What's that you’re mutter- 
ing at the window? Nothing, nothing, only 
you guess you've shutter up, all right. Well, 
put down the curtain, and let me alone till din- 
ner-time. 


“77oer — 
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THE PORTRAIT. 
BY PARKE CLIFTON. 


Din you ever fall in love with a pretty face, 
dear reader? Tom Marshall did once, only 
once, for the results were so unfavorable that 
he never tried it a second time. 

It was a clear bright morning in October that 
Tom drew on his delicate kid gloves, and, cane 
in hand, prepared to pay a visit to his cousin, 
Mrs. Merton. Mrs. Merton was a young mar- 
ried lady from Baltimore, and had just moved 
to Philadelphia, in an elegant new house up 
Walnut Street. Tom had not seen her since 
she had commenced housekeeping, so he 
thought it high time that he should pay his 
respects to her. In a few moments he found 
himself at her door, and on inquiring from the 
spruce-looking waiter, discovered that Mrs. 
Merton was out, but would soon be at home; 
so Tom entered, saying he would wait for her. 
He passed twenty minutes or so in examining 
the exquisite statuary and paintings that 
adorned the parlors, and after taking a general 
survey of his own person, which appeared to 
be very satisfactory, he left the parlors and 
entered a small boudoir. Tom threw himseif 
on an elegant lounge, and in a short time 
found himself intently gazing at a beautiful 
picture that hung facing him. It was a lady, 
of course, but so different from the generality 
of her sex. 

She was not beautiful in the sense that that 
word is understood by most persons; many 
would have denied that she had any claims 
to being even pretty. But Tom thought she 
was charming; her hair was dark and very 
rich ; her eyes clear, bright, and very expres- 
sive; and then her lips, so rich and kissable. 
Ah, Tom, Tom, why do you look at her so 
earnestly ? 

Another twenty minutes passed, and our 
friend grew impatient at the delay of the lady 
of the house. Just then he heard a merry 
voice cry, ‘‘Tom, cousin Tom, where can you 
be?” and he had but time to change his easy 
attitude, ere he saluted Mrs. Merton in a most 
~ cousinly manner. A few words passed in in- 
quiries and apologies on both sides, and then 
Tom said— ; 

“Oh, cousin Lou, pray tell me who is the 
original of that lovely portrait ?’’ 

** A friend of mine,’’ replied the lady. 

“Truly,”’ answered Tom, “ that’s very defi- 
nite ; what ’s her name? where does she live? 
and when can I see her?” 

**T see,’? said Mrs. Merton, “that you are 





smitten ; so, to gratify you, though you don’t 
deserve it, I will answer your three modest 
questions. Her name is Maude Walton, she 
lives in Baltimore, and if you should happen 
to be up here next Tuesday, you shall have 
the pleasure of seeing her.’’ 

“Is it possible?’ said Tom; ‘‘how very 
lucky! I’ll come by all means. But what 
brings her on here just at this time? Is she 
going to make you a visit, or merely pass 
through the city ?”’ 

‘Oh, the cause of her visit is quite romantic ! 
I ’ll tell you if you would like to hear.”’ 

Tom assented immediately ; so Mrs. Merton 
began. 

‘*Maude’s an old friend of mine. I have 
known her for years, and we both went to school 
together. As long as I can remember, she has 
always been very delicate—an affection of the 
spine. I was passing several weeks with her 
last spring, and as she was just recovering from 
a severe attack of illness, she proposed one 
morning, as I was entering the carriage, on my 
way to pay some party calls, that she should 
accompany me, and remain in the carriage 
while I made my visits. I, of course, assented, 
and after propping Maude up on all sides with 
pillows and cushions, we drove off in high 
spirits. I had just finished my first visit, and 
was hurrying from the drawing-room when the 
first sight that met my eyes, as I entered the 
street, was the carriage broken in fragments, 
the horses coveréd with foam, held at arm’s 
length by several men, and Maude, who had 
fainted, in the arms of a very dashing-looking 
gentleman. I was terribly frightened, for I 
thought Maude was certainly dead ; so I had 
just strength enough left to point to Mrs. De 
Canco’s house, where I had been calling, and 
then follow the gentleman, who immediately 
entered. He was evidently a physician; you 
could see that by the way he arranged her on 
the sofa, and by the orders he gave concerning 
the means of restoring her to animation. As 
soon as she became conscious, he obtained an- 
other carriage for us, and ere we could thank 
him for his kindness he had disappeared. 

‘* Maude, fortunately, did not experience any 
serious results from her drive, and the first 
thing she said on her return home was—‘ Lou, 
I’m determined to find out who that dashy- 
looking fellow is; I am sure he’s a physician. 
I will ask Dr. Black, the very first time I see 
him, if he knows any one like him. I do hope 
that Dr. Black will come to-day.’ So, when 
evening came, with it came the worthy doctor, 
who, having heard that some terrible calamity 
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had befallen his patient, thought it his duty to 
find out for himself. Maude gave him a vivid 
description of the whole scene; but particu- 
larly did she dwell on that part in which the 
handsome stranger figured so extensively ; and 
then she asked him if he knew any one who 
would answer to her description. The doctor 
said he thought he did; and as he was just on 
his way to a supper given to the medical men 
of Baltimore, he would try and discover if our 
friend was present, and if he succeeded in doing 
so, he would most certainly bring him around 
and present him. So the doctor took his de- 
parture, leaving Maude and me in a high state 
of expectation. 

‘*The next day, as iil luck would have it, 
while I was out visiting, Dr. Black called, but 
not alone; with him was the handsome stranger, 
whom he presented to Maude as Dr. Stuart. 
When I got home, Maude could talk of no one 
else ; she described every look and action ; and 
as I expected to leave the city very soon, I made 
Maude promise that she would write me every- 
thing that occurred in my absence.’’ 

Mrs. Merton paused. Tom tried to appear 
perfectly unconcerned, but did not succeed ; 
one could see at a glance that he was highly 
interested. Mrs. Merton continued :— 

‘*Dr. Stuart called on Maude three times. 
For such a short acquaintance they became very 
warm friends. At his fourth visit he proposed. 
She hesitated (Tom’s eyes brightened), for he 
had gotten his name up as a desperate flirt. 
She told him candidly her doubts, and besides, 
putting herself out of the question, her parents 
would never consent to such a sudden engage- 
ment. He protested his sincerity ; said time 
would show, and they understood each other 
perfectly. In three weeks their engagement 
was announced everywhere. And her present 
visit to me is—’’ 

** Ah, I see!’’ muttered Tom, striving to ap- 
pear at his ease. ‘‘ Her present visit is a part- 
ing one as Miss Walton.”’ 

‘* By no means,”’ laughed Mrs. Merton; ‘‘she 
merely stays here a day ere she resumes her 
bridal tour.”’ 

Tom started, immediately discovered that it 
was time for him to be going, and went off ata 
speed in which he did not usually indulge. 

For a week his cigars had no flavor, and in 
every volume of smoke that curled from his 
lips, he saw a portrait of a very beautiful wo- 
man, with very wicked eyes, that continually 
kept saying, ‘‘Ah ha, Mr. Marshall! I’m 
Mande Stuart, at your service.”’ 
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SHOW FURNITURE. 


Furniture too good to be used is a nuisance. 
Nothing is more unpleasant than the aspect of 
a room or of a suite of rooms where everything 
is bagged up. Chairs in pinafores, mirrors in 
muslin, a druggeted carpet, a hearth-rug wrong 
side out, and a chandelier in a sack, seen ly 
rays of light that straggle in edgewise through 
slits in the shutters, and exhaling that peculiar 
brown-Holland fragrance which belongs todraw- 
ing-rooms in masquerade dress, form one of the 
most cheerlese, dispiriting, unhuman-like specta- 
cles in the diorama of domestic life. We would 
as soon be ushered into a vault as into such an 
apartment. Nothing can be more chilling to 
the feelings, except, perhaps, a perspective 
view of the family wash taking an airing on 
the clothes-line. Why do people buy magnifi- 
cent furniture to clothe it in hideous disguises ? 
Does the glory of exhibiting the article un- 
dressed half a dozen evenings in the year pay 
for all the cost and trouble? The miser enjoys 
the flashing lustre of his gold every time he 
lifts the lid of his strong box; but what plea- 
sure can there be in possessing a species of 
property that is invisible to the owner three 
hundred and fifty days out of every three hun- 
dred and sixty-five? Give us the furniture 
that is made for wear; tables upon which you 
can bring down your fist with an emphasis 
without throwing the lady of the house into 
hysterics, chairs you can lean back in, carpets 
that you can promenade upon ; in a word, give 
us comfort, and let us wear things out. It is 
provoking to see chairs and sofas preserved for 
years without spot or blemish, while the wrin- 
kles are multiplying in the face and the gray 
hairs on the head of the proprietor. For these 
and sundry other reasons we have an especial 
spite against show furniture. 


_ ee ees 


Inconsistency of MAr.—I have known seve- 
ral persons of great fame for wisdom in public 
affairs and counsels, governed by foolish ser- 
vants. I have known great ministers, distin- 
guished for wit and learning, who preferred 
none but dunces. I have known men of valor 
cowards to their wives. I have known men of 
cunning perpetually cheated. I knew three 
great ministers, who could exactly compute 
and settle the accounts of a kingdom, wholly 
ignorant of their own economy. 

—Tue little and short sayings of wise and 
excellent men are of great value—like the dust 


| of gold or the least sparks of diamonds. 
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woollen stuff ribbed in diamonds; the trim- vir 
ming Astrakan plush. 

Fig. 2.—Light walking cloak or mantie of 
brown cloth, with stripes of velvet, and edged 
by a fringe. 
Fig. 4. 
a 














Fig. 1.—Walking-dress and jacket for the 


approaching cool weather; the jacket is of a | Fig. 3.—Tuscan straw bonnet, trimmed with 
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fruit and flowers; the cape is of white silk, 
bound with lilac; the front of the bonnet is 
bound with lilac velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Neat breakfast cap of plain cambric, 
the frills edged by a row of narrow Valenciennes 
lace; the little round crown is covered with 
Valenciennes edging sewn on in circles. 


Fig. 5. 





Fig. 5.—More elaborate cap of embroidered 
cambric ; bow and strings of colored ribbon. 


Fig. 6, 





Fig. 6.—Dress cap of thulle and blonde, with 
bunches of blush roses without foliage. 
Fig. 7. 





Fig. 7.—Simple close sleeve. 


Fig. 8.—Pretty close sleeve, for a dress sleeve, 
open in front ; the puff of Swiss muslin has a 
worked inserting the whole length, which shirs 


Fig. 8. 





the sleeve to shape it tothe arm. The wristlet 
is composed of alternate puffs and insertings. 


Fig. 9. 





Fig. 9.—Wreath for dinner toilet, made of 
black lace and flowers, fastened at the back 
with black velvet bow and ends. 





Fig. 10 





Fig. 10.—Simple headdress of black ribbon, 
black lace, and purple pansies. 
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DEMOREST’S MAGASIN DE MODES. 


No 473 Broadway, New York. 


Fig. 1. 
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Ce ee a yor" 


Ovr readers can procure at this establishment 
either plain or elegantly trimmed patterns of 
every article connected with ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s apparel, either by mail orexpress. Hoop 
skirts in all varieties, and of Madame Demo- 
rest’s own styles. 

Fig. 1.—Morning costume. Robe of rich gray 
taffetas broche in small bouquets, or tiny fruit, 
of a violet or cerise color. The skirt is gored 
in front, and fastened with knots of ribbon the 
same shade as the figure in the silk. Over 
this is worn a casaque of the same material, 
trimmed with a border of quilled ribbon, and 
having wide open sleeves, which display the 





elegant undersleeves of mull, drawn on the 
front of the arm with narrow ribbon to match 
the trimming of the dress. Full chemisette of 
mull muslin, and a silk net which confines the 
hair in a loose knot, complete a most elegant 
morning toilet. 

Fig. 2.—The Sicilian. This elegant mantle 
takes three and a half yards of cloth one and a 
half yard wide, and six yards of seven-eighth 
silk. It is plain on the shoulders, which are 
covered by a pelerine cape. and gored at the 
back. It has no sleeve, except what is formed 
by the square side-piece, which comes over the 
arm, and composes, with the loose front, a deep, 
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graceful drapery. The ornaments are palm 
leaves of crochet, or guipure. Requires four 
yards of cloth for the ordinary length. 

Fig. 3.—This pretty Zouave suit for a boy of 
five years is made of light checked French cas- 
simere ; the garniture, serpentine braid and 
buttons. The pockets and cut of the jacket 
in front are seen in the engraving; on the sides 
where it is slit, it is laced up, and also on the 
back. The sleeves are full at the wrist, and 
laid in three large plaits, caught with buttons. 
Short pants, ornamented with buttons down 
the sides, and confined by an elastic band be- 
low the knee. Plaid stockings, low black shoes, 
collar, and plain tie complete the dress. 

Fig. 4.—Continental jacket. This isa stylish 


Fig. 4. 





little garment, and is suitable for a child of 
three or four years. The under waist is plain, 








| 
| 


but extends down over the hips, and to it is 
attached the skirt, which is box plaited on a 
band about an inch in width. The back of this 
waist has side pieces to fit the form, and is cut 
in quite a deep polka, which is slit and laced 
up like the sleeve, which is seen in the engrav- 
ing. The “‘fly’’ jacket is attached only to the 
front, and rounds off gracefully from the under 
waist or vest. Two yards of material, one 
yard wide, are required. 

Fig. 5.—Boy’s plain sack. A lappet orna- 
ments the front. It is simply confined with a 


Fig. 5. 





belt at the waist. Requires three and ‘a half 
yards of single width material, and is suitable 
for a boy of seven years. 

Fig. 6.—Lillian dress. A charming dress, in 
muslin or thin material, for a girl’of eight or 
ten years. The skirt is ornamented with a 
puffing, rounded from the front, and crossed 
with bands of any pretty contrasting color. 
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the shoulders over the sleeves, which consist 
| of a puff and scalloped frill. For a Miss of the 
above age, ten yards of silk will be required. 


Fig. 7. 





Fig. 7.—A Bishop sleeve. Sufficiently wide 
to show the present style of undersleeve. A 
side cap, with pendent ends, is laid on the up- 
per part of the sleeve, and a plain band connects 
The plain low body is ornamented with a puffed | under the points, aud confines it slightly, and 
cape, back and front, pointed at the waist, forms a puff. 
scalloped on the edge, and extending across | 











GLASS BEAD MAT. 
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Materiale.—Eight rows dark biue beads, nine rows two rows middle yellow, four rows light yellow, two 
dark red, four rows light red, two rows dark yellow, | rows green, 16 rows white, 1 row black. 
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Tus mat must be begun at A, with one dark 
blue bead in the middle of the thread; then 
take two dark blue beads, one on each needle ; 
then pass both needles through one dark red ; 
then take two dark red, then one dark red, two 
dark blue, one white, two white, one yellow, 
two yellow, one yellow, two yellow, one dark 
yellow, two dark yellow, one dark yellow, two 
dark yellow, one dark yellow, two dark yellow, 
one dark yellow, two light yellow, one black, 
two black, one black, two white, one light red, 
two dark red, one dark red; this brings to the 
centre. Then reverse the colors, and work to 
the opposite side; afterwards work the two 
sides simultaneously with one needle only. 





NECK-TIE, WHICH MAY BE CONVERTED 
INTO A CAP, 





Materials.—Four shades of blue 4-thread wool—six 
skeins of the lightest, four of the remaining shades; four 
skeins of white. No. 2 crochet hook. 

Work 2 rows of each color. 

lst row.—With darkest shade, make a chain 
of 177 stitches, turn back, work 1 long, 1 chain, 
miss 1 loop, repeat. 

2d.—3 long, 3 chain, miss 3 loops, repeat, 
round the ends work 4 chain, 3 long, under the 
side of the last long stitch, 4 chain, repeat from 
beginning. 

3d.—3 long under the 3 chain, 3 chain, repeat, 
round the ends work * 6 long with 4 chain be- 
tween each, 3 long under the 4 chain, 4 chain, 
repeat from * again, then repeat from beginning. 

4th.—The same, working under every 4 chain 
round the ends the same as in last row. 

5th.—The same. 

6th.—The same, working round the ends 5 
long under every 4 chain between each 5 long. 

7th.—The same, making 6 long instead of 5 
round the ends. 

VOL. LXII1.—29 











8th.— Twist the wool twice over the hook for the 
long stitches, dc under the 3 chain, 2 chain, 5 
long with 1 chain between each, under next 3 
chain, 2 chain, repeat till the ends, where make 
6 long under the 4 chain, 2 chain, and de on 
centre loop of the 6 long, 5 long, 2 chain, re- 
peat. 

9th.— White, de under the 2 chain, 3 chain, 
de under next 2 chain, 5 chain, de between 2d 
long stitch, 5 chain, de between next 2d long, 
5 chain, repeat. 

10th. —3 long under the 3 chain, 1 chain, de 
under 5 chain, 5 chain, de under 5 chain, 5 chain, 
de under 5 chain, 1 chain, repeat. 

Damp and press well. 

Run a narrow satin ribbon through the first 
row, leaving sufficient ends to tie; it must be 
folded in the neck and stitched securely at the 
tie. 


POUCHES FOR ZOUAVE JACKETS. 


We have just received other patterns from 
Paris of the little pouches which still continue 
to be worn suspended from the waistband by a 


f \ 





chain and hook, and sometimes by a cord. 
They are made in all kinds of materials, and 
are embroidered in gold, silver, and jet; or 
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they are made of the same material as the 
dress with which they are worn, and trimmed 
in the same manner. 








DRAWERS FOR MISSES, NEW DESIGNS. 


PATTERNS OF WHICH CAN BE FURNISHED BY OUR FASHION EDITOR. 
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DRAWING-ROOM WORK-BAG. 


79 


(See engraving, page 272.) 


A smALn receptacle for needle-work, which 
may easily be carried in the hand, to convey it 
from place to place, or from room to room, with 
the few requisites which it demands, so as to 
keep the means of pleasant occupation always 
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ready, that spare portions of time 
may not be wasted, is one of the 
necessary appendages of the work- 
table which we are now endeavor- 
ing tosupply in a simple but novel 
style. The shape is first to be 
cut out in card-board, the bottom 
of the bag having five sides, from 
| which are turned up the five parts, 
| each similar to the perfect one, as 
seen in the illustration. When 
laid flat upon the table it wil! ap- 
| pear as a five-sided piece with 
| corresponding projections, which 
| must be so folded as to give the 
| whole the required shape. This 
being done, the under part may 
| be covered with silk, and the sides 
| with velvet, or the whole may be 
covered with velvet. The most 
| ready way of doing this is to stitch 
the velvet on to the cardboard at 
its lower part, then to turn it up, 
and having folded it over the 
edge, to tack it all round in the 
same way as patchwork, carrying 
the velvet about half an inch over. 
The ornaments are very easily at- 
tached, being nothing more than 
those golden stars which have 
lately been so much used for the 
headdresses of ladies. In our 
engraving we have given the 
| small stars as a border, with a 
larger one in the centre of each 
division; but these may be varied 
at pleasure, as bees, butterflies, 
crescents, and many other tasteful 
forms, are now manufactured for 
|the same purpose. When these 
[have been fastened on in their 

| respective places, the tacking 

| threads will be concealed by them, 

‘\. | and the whole shape must be laid 
down upon a round of silk and 
stitched down at each corner, the 
| drawing in at the top having been 
first prepared and made ready for the strings. 
There will now be a vacancy between each of 
the five parts in which the silk will appear, and 
round this line an elastic is to be carried, which, 
while it draws up each part close to the neck, 
allows the bag to expand according to the quan- 
tity of material it is intended to convey. An- 
other mode of making up is to line the shape 
covered with the velvet, and merely add the 
upper part of the bag in silk, which in this 
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way requires a much smaller quantity, and is 
done with very little treuble. 
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FIRE-STOVE VEIL. 
(See engraving, page 273.) 

Our fire-places, divested of their bright occu- 
pants, lose their great charm, and require some 
ornamental substitute to fill up the dull void. 
There are many different materials used for this 
purpose, but none are prettier than the pure 
white and the bright-colored tissue papers. 
With taste and alittle time bestowed upon 
them they are capable of producing the lightest 
and most elegant arrangements for the decora- 
tion of our open fireplaces. We have givena 
portion, among our illustrations, of a Fire-Veil 
formed of two different colored papers, but the 
effect is difficult to produce, through the me- 
dium of an engraving, from the light and feath- 
ery appearance which the cutting gives. We 
will endeavor to make the description as plain 
as possible, and we recommend it as being ex- 
tremely pretty. When completed, the colors 
chosen must have reference to the drapery of 
the apartment, but being a plait, it requires 
two colors to produce the proper effect. White 
and green, white and orange, or white and pink, 
are the three best colors. Take a sheet of tissue 
paper and fold it down the centre the long way, 
so as for each sheet to make two of the long 


| 





stripes of the plait. Three of these long ones 
are required for one plait; then fold another 
sheet into quarters, for the short pieces. The 
three long stripes are in the colored paper, the 
short oues are all in the white; this forms the 
plait of the two colors with the feather border 
at each side in white. These different portions 
of paper are folded over and over about the 
width of an inch; the three long ones are then 
laid close to each other, the short ones being 
plaited in and out, and pushed up so as to touch 
each other. They must be arranged so as to be 
perfectly even at the projecting sides, and se- 
cured by a stitch of very fine cotton. When 
the length is filled up, leaving about five inches 
for the bottom fringe, the sides of the folded 
paper must be cut as if for a fringe (the finer it 
is cut, the prettier it looks) ; this fringe is then 
to be gathered up in the hand, rolled and 
crimpled with sufficient force, so as to retain 
the process ; it must then be shaken out and 
carefully unknotted, so as to form the lightest 
possibleappearance, resemblinga feather. Much 
of the effect depends on this part of the work, 
as, when it is skilfully done, this edge can be 
made to look so much richer than when it is 
carelessly opened out. The number of these 
stripes must be regulated by the size of the fire- 
place—about seven form a good size. They are 
gathered up at the top and finished with a bunch 
of paper roses and a few green leaves. 
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WORK- BASKET. 


Cur pieces of brown cashmere in the 
shape given in engraving, and embroider 
them in crimson braid; sew together 
neatly. Then cutcard to form the whole 
basket, and cover with the cashmere, 
lining with crimson satin, quilted. The 
pockets are made separately and sewed 
on. The handle is of card covered with 
cashmere, and trimmed with crimson 
silk cord. Put the same cord over each 
seam on the basket. 
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PATCHWORK. 
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Receipts, &e. 


WAITING AT TABLE. 


At breakfast, luncheon, tea, and supper, the servant, 
whether male or female, after placing everything ready 
for use On the table, leaves the room, and does not re- 
enter it until the meal is over, unless summoned by the 
bell. This practice is intended partly to avoid unneces- 
sary interference with the work or meals of the servants, 
but in great measure also to insure privacy and sociality 
at those comfortable meals. In many houses breakfast 
lasts for a full hour, and if the servant were mulcted of 
that time, he would add considerably to his day’s work ; 
because, though he may really be doing nothing when 
remaining in the room, still the time goes on during 
which he might be attending to his reguiar duties. Even 
when hot luncheons are the custom of the house, the 
servant's attendance is dispensed with as soon as all the 
first wants are attended to, beyond which the members 
of the family contrive to help themselves or one another, 
which is no great hardship, after all, and fully counter- 
balanced by the opportunity given for unchecked con- 
versation. 

Waiting at Dinner is far the most important matter 
connected with a man-servant’s duties, as upon it de- 
pends, not only the comfort of the heads of the estab- 
lishment, but also that of their guests. Indeed, an 
awkward waiter is enough to spoil the best arrangements 
in all other respects; and, therefore, it is incumbent 
upon the giver of a dinner to ascertain as far as possible 
that his servant or servants are able to carry out this 
duty satisfactorily. 

So much is now done by the servants at even small 
dinner parties, that it requires a considerable number of 
them, the lowest proportion being one servant to four 
guests; and even with this, much more with a smaller 
number, the latter will often be kept waiting for sauces, 
condiments, or vegetables. The fashion now is to put 
little or nothing upon the table, and never anything 
beyond the principai and side dishes, which latter are 
handed round in succession by the servants, and not 
All this, therefore, adds to the 
duties of the waiters, and increases the necessity for a 
sufficient number. 


served by the guests. 


- The General Requisites towards good waiting are 
quickness, without noise or apparent bustling; constant 
watchfulness, without officiousness; and precision in 
placing dishes on the table, without apparent effort, 
which isa rare faculty, and dependent upon a natural 
gift. In the present day, when so many servants are 
introduced into the dining-room, some kind of drilling 
is required, so that there shall be no confusion and doubt 
as to the party charged with each particular office. 
Rither the butler or man-servant of the house takes the 
management and has all the others under his orders, or, 
as is sometimes the case, when a professed waiter attends 
for the night, the latter takes the control, and is obeyed 
by all as the sunerior officer. But, however this may 
be, unless some one servant is to have the command, it 
is needless to expect a proper arrangement and attend- 
ance. When no male servant is kept, and one or more 
waiters are hired, one of them always takes the control ; 
and it {s far better to let him do so without any assist- 
ance from the housemaid in the room, though she can 
be of great service in aiding them outside by serving as 
@ communication between them and the kitchen. 


RECEIPTS. 











Laying the Cloth is the first thing done, and though 
fashion is continually altering the exact details of the 
arrangement, yet in principle it has remained nearly 
the same for many years past. Great care is required in 
opening the table-cloth, to avoid tumbling it, and for 
this purpose it should first be placed lengthwise on the 
table, ppening it only so far as to be still double. The 
double edge is placed exactly down the middle of the 
table, and then the upper half is smoothly turned over 
the still uncovered portion of the table and gently 
smoothed down with the hand, but leaving the folds 
apparent, and the middle one exactly corresponding 
with the central line of the table. The knives and forks, 
spoons, plates, wineglasses, finger-glasses, caraffes, salt- 
cellars, centre-ornaments, etc., are then ranged according 
to the particular fashion of the day, taking care to place 
them in mathematical order, a departure from which 
spoils the look of an otherwise well-assorted table. At 
the same time, or previously, the servants will place 
what is likely to"be wanted on the sideboard and dinner- 
wagon, which should be covered with folded table- 
cloths. These receive extra plates and knives and forks, 
wineglasses, and sometimes the dessert, though in other 
cases it is laid in an adjoining room, where it is kept 
cooler than it would be in the dining-room itself. 

The Serving at Dinner commences by taking in the 
first course, after which dinner is announced, and then 
its several articles, usually consisting of fish and soup, 
are handed round to each guest in succession, followed 
by another servant with sauces, ete, Wine is next 
offered to each by the waiters, during which the dishes 
are removed, plates changed, etc. ; and, after the intro- 
duction of the successive courses, the individual dishes 
are handed round to each guest, either by offering the 
whole if a side-dish, or by taking a slice of it if a prin- 
cipal one. In this way the dinner passes—an incessant 
change of plates and knives and forks, with the removal 
of dishes and rounds of wine, being the duties of the 
servants, who have their hands kept constantly full in 
this way. 

The Dessert is placed on the table after the dinner is 
removed, and requires great care in its arrangement, 
which should be, like that of the dinner itself, mathe 
matically correct. The head servant then takes round 
the principal varieties of the wine on the table, and offers 
them to each guest, followed by ice, peaches, grapes, 
and any other article of the dessert ; and then the se: 
vants take their departure, and their duties are over for 
a time, nothing else remaining for the present but to 
attend to the bell, and put fresh wine on the table when 
ordered. 

Coffee is generally brought in and handed round at 
such a period after the rising of the ladies as is considered 
right by the master of the house, or in some Cases as 
ordered by the mistress. 


FISH. 
MARINADE—PRESERVING——UTENSILS, ETC. 


Marinade is commonly used in France for the purpose 
of boiling fish, which imbibes from it a more pleasant 
flavor than it naturally possesses, and has been so gene 
rally adopted by English professed cooks that we here 
insert the receipt: Cut up two carrots, three onions, six 
shallots, a single clove of garlic, and put them into a 
stewpan with a piece of butter, a bunch of parsley, aud 
a bundle of sweet herbs; fry the whole for a few min 
utes, then add very gradually two bottles of any light 
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wine or ofcider. Put ina handful of salt, two dozen of 
peppercorns, the same quantity of allspice, and a couple 
of clo 
a half, strain the liquor, and put it by for use 

rhis marinade, if carefully strained after the fish has 


ves, Simmer the whole together for one hour aud 


been taken out, will serve several times for the same 


purpose, adding a little water each time. Fish dressed 

1 it should simmer very gently, or rather stew than 
boll, as it affords to mackerel, fresh herrings, perch, 
roach, and any of the small river fish the advantage of 
dissolving or so thoroughly softening their bones as to 
render them more agreeable in eating. For large fish 
they should be eut into steaks before being marinaded 
Instead of the wine or cider, a quart of table-beer, a g)ass 
of soy, one of easence of anchovies, and one of catsup 
may be used; or a plot of vinegar and these sauces, 
fennel, chives, thyme, and bay-leaves may be added 
with the wine, cider, ete. Or, choose a kettle that will 
suit the size of the fish, into which put two parts water, 
one of light (not sweet) white wine, a’good piece of but- 
ter, some stewed onions and carrots, pepper, salt, two 
or three cloves, and a good bunch of sweet herbs; sim- 
mer fifteen minutes, let it become cold, then boil the fish 
therein, Serve with anchovy sauce and a squeeze of 
lemon. 

Presh-water Fish are equally nutritious with those of 
the sea; they are much lighter as food, and therefore 
easier of digestion; they are, however, more watery, 
and it is requisite to use salt in order to extract the 
watery particles. Every sort of fresh-water fish ought, 
therefore, as soon as killed and cleaned, to have salt 
well rubbed inside and outside, and should be allowed so 
to remain for some time before it is cooked, when it should 
be well washed out with pure spring water and wiped 
thoroughly dry with a clean cloth. 

If bred in ponds, it often acquires a muddy smell and 
taste, to take off which soaking in strong salt and water, 
or, if of a size to bear it, scalding in the same will have 
the proper effect, 

To Preserve Fish Fresh.—Boil three quarts of water 
and a pint of vinegar, in which, when boliing, put the 
fish, and seald it for two minutes. Then hang up the 
fish in a cool place, and it will keep for two or three 
days, and dress as well as if fresh caught 

If the 
placed in cold water, without salt, for an hour or so, to 


fish should happen to freeze, they should be 


thaw them 

Fish is usually garnished with horseradish, sliced 
lemon, or fried parsley, and the roe, melt, and liver. 
When served up it should not be covered 

Fish kettles have always a perforated false bottom, 
with handles affixed, called a fish-strainer, so that it is 
very easy to take up fish when done, without breaking 
it. When dished up, it must be slid off this strainer on 
to a fish-plate, which fits the dish you serve it up in, on 
which fish-plate a nice clean white napkin is sometimes 
put to lay the fish on to absorb all the moisture 

Some people do not approve of a napkin to lay fish 
on; in which case, of course, you must only slide the 
fish off the strainer on to the fish-plate, which you put 
into a dish that it dts, and serve it up 

Should it so happen that the fish is done before it is 
wanted, or that the family is not ready to sit down, the 
best way will be to wrap a wet napkin round the fish, 
and, placing it very carefdlly on the tin strainer, sus- 
in the fish kettle over so much of the boiling 
It will thas 


pend it 
water as will keep it hot, but not touch it 


be kept ready to serve up when wanted, but it will not 
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be near so nice as if it had been sent up to table the 
moment it was cooked 

Melted butter to be served with the fish should be made 
thicker than when intended for any other purpose, as it 
is usually thinned at table by one or other of the sauces 
taken with fish. 

Curry sauce.—Mix curry powder with melted butter, 
and if wanted of a high favor, add a little vinegar. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Famity Soup.—Tako a shin or leg of beef that has been 
newly killed; the fore-leg is best, as there is the most 
meat on it. Have it eut into three pieces, and wash it 
well. To each pound allow somewhat less than a quart 
of water: to ten pounds of the leg two gallons of water. 
Put it into a large pot, and add half a tablespoonfal of 
Hang it over a good fire, full eight hours before 
When it has come toa hard boil, and the scam 


salt. 
you dine, 
has risen (which it will do as soon as it has bolled), skim 
it well; then set it on hot coals in the corner, and keep 
it simmering steadily, so as to continue a regular heat, 
About three hours afterwards, put in a couple of heads 
of celery, four carrots cut small, and as many onions 
sliced and fried, with eithera very small head of cabbage 
cut into little pieces, or a large one whole, if to be eaten 
with the meat; or, if you have any objection to cabbage, 
substitute a large proportion of other vegetables, or else 
tomatoes instead, Put in a bunch of herbs, tied up ina 
thin muslin rag. It will require at least eight hours’ 
cooking ; the vegetables should be put in three hours 
after the meat, and the turnips only half an hour before 
it is done. 
to table, take the best part of it out of the soup about two 
hours before dinner ; let the remainder be left in the pot 


If you wish to send any portion of the meat 


till you send up the soup, which mast be strained. 

Next day, take what is left of the soup, put it intoa 
pot and simmer it for haif an hour; a longer time will 
weaken the flavor. If it has been well made, and kept 
in a cool place, it will be found better the second day 
than the first. 

If the family is small, and the leg of beef large, it may 
furnish soup for several successive days. Half the leg 
may therefore be sufficient, previously breaking to pieces 
all the bones with a mallet or kitchen cleaver, which 
by causing them to give out their marrow will greatly 
enrich the soup. . 

Or: When a large quantity of any butcher's meat is 
brought in for the use of the family, the joints will re- 
quire trimming: take all the parings, adding a slice or 
two of bacon, beef, or mutton bones, with an old fowl, 
or a rabbit, if you have one, turnips, and all sorts of 
vegetables, onions, herbs, a few slices of carrot, a little 
ketchup, pepper, salt, etc.; put a piece of butter at the 
bottom of the pan, cover it closely, and put it over a 
slow fire for a few minutes, shaking the saucepan occa- 
sionally. Then pour in boiling water, and let it stew 
until it is rich; apportioning the water to the quantity 
of meat. If there be any solid portion of beef, of which 
the soup is made, let it be taken out previous to the meat 
being “done to rags,”’ and sent up along with the roots 
in some of the liquor, thickened and flavored with any 
piquant sauce: it will form an excellent stew. 

These receipts constitute the standing household dish 
80 well known in France as the pot au feu. 

Beer Tonave.—lIf it has been dried and smoked, before 
it is dressed it should be soaked overnight; but if only 


pickled, a few hours will be sufficient. Put it into cold 














RECEIPTS. 


water, and set it over a slow fre for an hour or two be- 
fore it comes toa boil; then put it aside, and keep it 
simmering for three and a half to four hours, according 
to its size: you can ascertain when it isdone by probing 
it with a skewer. Peel it, trim the root, glaze it, and 
before serving surround the root with a paper frill, and 
stick a flower or two on the top over the windpipe. 

Its appearance, and its favor also, may be improved 
by rubbing it over, when skimmed, with yolk of egg, 
ou which crumbs of bread and finely-minced sweet- 
herbs may be strewed; then slightly basting it with 
butter, and browning it 

Morron Cur.tets.—Cut the best end of a neck of mut- 
ton into cutlets half an inch thick, and chop each bone 
short; flatten and trim them, scraping the end of the 
bone quite clean; brush them with egg, and cover them 
with crumbs, herbs, and seasoning; and serve them 
either with tomata or any other piquant sauce. 

Hindostanee fashion.—Cut the chops from the neck, 
pare away all the fat, and scrape the bone; then have 
some very fine mashed potatoes; wrap the cutlets in it; 
brush them over with yolk of egg, and fry them. They 
may also be fried in the same manner, dipped iu batter. 


CAKES, CUSTARDS, ETC. 

Aprie Tovere orn Cake (German Recerpr).—Take ten 
or twelve apples, sugar to taste, the rind of one small 
lemon, three eggs, one-quarter of a pint of cream or milk, 
one-quarter of a pound of butter, three-quarters of a 
pound of good short crust, three ounces of sweet almonds 
Pare, core, and cut the apples into small pieces; put 
sufficient moist sugar to sweeten them intoa basin; add 
the lemon-peel, which should be finely minced, and the 
cream ; stir these ingredieuts well, whisk the eggs, and 
melt the butter; mix altogether, add the sliced apple, 
and let these be well stirred into the mixture, Linea 
large round plate with the paste, place a narrow rita of 
the same round the outer edge, and lay the apples 
thickly inthe middle. Blanch the almonds, cut them 
into long shreds, and strew them over the top of the 
apples, and bake from one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour, taking care that the almonds do not get burnt; 
when done, strew some sifted sugar over the top, and 
serve. Time, one-half to three-quarters of an hour. 

Very Goon O.p-Fasnionep Boren Custarp.—Throw 
into a pint and a half of new milk the very thin rind of 
a fresh lemon, and let it infuse for half an hour, then 
simmer them together for a few minutes, and add four 
ounces and a half of white sugar. Beat thoroughly 
eight fresh eggs, mix with them another half pint of new 
milk; stir the boiling milk quickly to them, take out 
the lemon-peel, and turn the custard into a deep jug; 
set this over the fire in a pan of boiling water, and keep 
the custard stirred gently, but without ceasing, until it 
begins to thicken; then move the spoon rather more 
quickly, making it always touch the bottom of the jug, 
until the mixture is brought to the point of boiling, when 
it must be instantly taken from the fire, or it will curdle 
inamoment. Pour it into a bowl, and keep it stirred 
until nearly cold, then add to it by degrees a wineglass- 
ful of good brandy and two ounces of blanched almonds 
cnt into spikes, or omit these at pleasure. A few bitter 
ones, bruised, can be boiled in the milk, lustead of lemon- 
peel, when their flavor is preferred, 

Strewep Arpies anv CusTARD.-—Take seven good-sized 
apples, the rind of half a lemon or four cloves, half a 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pint of water, half 
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a pint of custard. Pare and tako out the cores of the 
apples, without dividing them, and, if possible, leave 
the stalxs on; boil the sugar and water together for ten 
minutes, then put in the apples with the lemon-rind or 
cloves, Whichever flavor may be preferred, and simmer 
gently until they are tender, taking care not to let them 
break. Dish them neatly on a glass dish, reduce the 
syrup by boiling it quickly for a few minutes, let it cool 
a little, then pour it over the apples. Have ready quite 
half a pint of custard, Pour it round but not over the 
apples when they are quite cold, and the dish is ready 
for table. From twenty to thirty minutes to stew the 
apples. 

*ppLes A LA Portogass.—Take eight good boiling 
apples, halfa pint of water, six ounces of sugar, a layer 
of apple marmalade, eight preserved cherries, garnish- 
ing of apricot jam. Peel the apples, and, with a vege- 
table-cutter, push out the cores; boil them in sugar and 
water, without being too much done, and take care they 
do not break. Have ready a white apple marmalade 
cover the bottom of the dish with this, level it, and lay 
the apples in a sieve to drain; pile them neatly on the 
marmalade, making them high in the centre, and place 
@& preserved cherry in the middle of each. Garnish 
with strips of candied citron or apricot jam, and the 
dish is ready for table. From twenty to thirty minutes 
to stew the apples 

CRUMPETS 
To a pint and a quarter 
Of warm milk and water 
Add one tablespoonful of yeast, 
An egg and a small 
Pinch of salt, and beat all 
Up for twenty-two minutes at least ; 
Then set by the batter 
To rise or grow fatter, 
And, when it is ready, procure 
A large ring that will take 
In a cupful, and bake 
Till the top of it looks of a pure 
Auburn color; then turn it, 
Lest the oven should barn it; 
And, as soon as the other side's brown, 
You may take it away 
Without further delay, 
And in like manner put others down. 


HAIR WASHES 


Wr copy the following receipt for a bair-wash from 
the Saturday Post :— 

**Let me caution all gentlemen frequenting barber 
shops against the time-honored custom of dressing their 
glossy locks with preparations of oils and bay rams; it 
will rain yourhair. Again, don't useany preparations, 
washes, unguents, or dyes on the hair or whiskers; nor 
eage teas, water, or anything but the following prepara 
tion, which I warrant to render au. hair rich, thick, 
dark, and giossy, and soft as silk after long using. Pio 
cure at any drug store— 


Jest castor oil, 1 pint. 
* olive oil, — = 
Pure fresh lard, iy “ 
Good beef marrow, Vs ¥ 
2 pinta, 


Put all together in a vessel on the fire, and allow it to 
simmer; then take it off, and add two tablespoonfuls of 


the best brandy; shake well; then add a few drops of 
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auy oil of extracts to scent, to suit the taste. Then bottle 
in a wide-mouth, glass-stopper bottle; use one table- 
spoonful each morning at your toilet, no more, no matter 
the quantity of hair. Shake well the bottle each time 
before using. Try it one year, and my word for it, you 
will be astonished and gratified. Now either of the 
above used separately won't do; for castor oil is too 
thick and gummy, olive oil is too thin, ete., just the re- 
verse of castor; beef marrow is better, but too cold and 
clammy. Lard of a superfine quality alone is better 
than either, as this gives softness to crispy hair. Brandy 
or alcohol, or bay rum, or rum, or spirits, or cologne of 
any kind turns all hair red and foxy, used promiseu- 
ously. If your head itches, wash it clean, occasionally, 
with soft water and salt, moderately strong; it allays 
irritation of the scalp, and will strengthen the hair. 
Beware of lead waters, orastringent lotions of any kind ; 
if you have naturally a good suit of hair, never use any- 
thing but comb and brush. Yours, truly, Bsa.” 
Lexington, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hints ro Famities.—It is better to accomplish per- 
fectly a very small amount of work than to half do ten 
timesas much. Charcoal ground to powder will be found 
a very good thing to give knives a first-rate polish. A 
bonnet and trimmings may be worn a much longer time 
if the dust be brushed well off after walking. Much 
knowledge may be obtained by the good housewife ob- 
serving how things are managed in well-regulated fam- 
ilies. Apples intended for dumplings should not have 
the core taken out of them, as the pips impart a delicious 
favor tothe dumpling. A rice pudding is most excel- 
lent withont either eggs or sugar, if baked gently; it 
keeps better withouteggs. ‘ Wilful waste makes woeful 
want.’ Do not cook a fresh joint whilst any of the last 
remains uneaten—hash it up, and with gravy and a little 
management eke out another day’sdinner. The shanks 
of mutton make a good stock for nearly any kind of 
gravy, and they are very cheap—a dozen may be had fora 
penny, enough to make a quart of delicious soup. Thick 
curtains closely drawn around the bed are very injuri- 
ous, because they not only confine the effluvia thrown 
off from our bodies whilst in bed, but interrupt the cur- 
rent of pure air. Regularity in the payment of account 
is essential to housekeeping. All tradesmen’s bills 
should be paid weekly, for then any errors can be 
detected whilst the transactions are fresh in the memory. 
Allowing children to talk incessantly is a mistaken 
indulgence ; we do not mean to say that they should be 
restricted from talking in proper seasons, but they should 
be taught to know when it would be proper to cease. 


Dreina MATERIALS.— These are alum, tartar, green 
copperas, verdigris, blue vitriol, roche alum, quercitron, 
oak bark, fenugreek, logwood, old and young fustic, 
Brazil-wood, braziletto, camwood, barwood, and other 
red woods; peachwood, sumach, galls, weld, madder of 
three or four sorts, safllower, savory, greenwood, anatto, 
turmeric, archil, endbean, cochineal, lac-dye, and indigo. 
The whole of these may be purchased of druggists or 
colormen, 


To Surver Ivony.—Immerse the ivory in a weak solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, and let it remain until the solu- 
tion has given ita deep yellow color; then take it out 
and immerse it in a tumbler of clean water, and expose 
it in water to the rays ofthe sun. In about three hours 
the ivory acquires a black color; but the black surface, 
on being rubbed, is soon changed to a brilliant silver, 











Woop Srarxina.—A decoction of walnut or hickory 
bark, with a small quantity of alum in it, to give per- 
manency to the color, will make an excellent dye. 
Wood of a white color receives, from the application of 
this liquid, a beautiful yellow tinge, which is not liable 
to fade, It is particularly adapted for furniture made of 
maple. 





To Preserve Stree. Goops rrom Rust.—After bright 
grates have been thoroughly cleaned, they should be 
dusted over with unslaked lime, and thus left until 
wanted. All the coils of piano wires are thus sprinkled, 
and will keep from rust for many years. Table-knives, 
which are not in constant use, ought to be put in a case 
in which sifted quicklime is placed about eight inches 
deep. They should be plunged to the top of the blades, 
but the lime should not touch the handles. 

ADULTERATION OF MiLK.—Since chemistry has sup- 
plied the means of detection, it has been less frequent 
Water gives to milk a bluish color, and to conceal this, 
it is said that chalk, and also wheat flour, have been 
added. Chalk is easily found out, because it settles to 
the bottom after a couple of hours, and then the bluish 
color returns, and the altered taste of the milk is easily 
distinguished. The existence of flour or meal in the 
milk may be detected by employing iodine, which strikes 
a blue color with the starch of the flour, For this pur- 
pose, add to the milk or cream suspected some fodine in 
alcohol; and if there be any flour, arrowroot, starch, or 
rice, it will be shown by a beautiful blue making its ap- 
pearance. 

To CLean Heap AND CLotnes Breosngs.—Put a table- 7 , 
spoonful of pearlash into a pint of boiling water, Having 
fastened a bit of sponge to the end of a stick, dip it into 
the solution, and wash the brush with it. Next pour 
over it some clean hot water, and put it aside for a short 
time; then drain and wipe it with a cloth, and dry it 
before the fire. 


A Cugap AnD Easy Metnop or Powtsnina FLints AND 
Pxesies.—The stone to be polished must be rubbed ona 
piece of sandstone with fine sand and water until it De 
equal on the surface ; then with emery and water laid 
on a piece of lead; next, the flour of emery, used in the A 
same manner, until it be quite smooth; then the flour 
of putty and water, on a piece of felt or flannel, till the 
gloss comes out. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


An Economica AND Very Nice Pium Puppina.—One 
cup of sweet or sour milk, one cup of molasses, half a 
cup of butter, one teaspoonful of soda, half a pound of 
chopped raisins, half a pound of currants, spice to the 
taste, flour enough to make it as stiff as pound-cake 
batter. Put it in a cloth, leaving plenty of room for the 
pudding to swell. Serve with wine sauce. 

SARATOGA Ro.is.—One quart of water, two ounces of 
butter, one gill of yeast, and a little salt. Mix them at 
nine o'clock at night, as thick as you can stir with a 
spoon, and put them ina warm place. Next morning, 
two hours before breakfast, take more flour, make them 
into a light dough, put them in pans, and let them 
stand until light. Bake fifteen or twenty minutes ina 
hot oven. 

Frenxca Toast.—This is a very nice breakfast dish, 
Take a couple of eggs, beat them, and pour with them a 
little milk, season with pepper and salt. Cut your bread 
as if for toast, pour the egg over it, and put itin a pan 
of hot butter, aud fry brown. 



















EBbvitars’ Gable. 


VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE. 


White clouds and darkness overhang the land, we 
naturally welcome with double pleasure whatever pro- 
mises permanent good for the future. The founding of 
an institution like Vassar Female College, in a year like 
the present, is a peculiarly cheering event, This inati- 
tution, as many of our readers are aware, owes its origin 
wholly to the munificent liberality of a single founder, 
Matthew Vassar, Esq., a wealthy and public-spirited 
citizen of Poughkeepsie, who has devoted a large portion 
of his fortune—no less than four hundred and eight 
thousand dollars—to the object of ‘erecting and endow- 
ing a college for the education of young women.” Not 
waiting, as is too customary in like cases, until death 
should deprive him of the enjoyment of his wealth, or 
the control of its use, Mr. Vassar makes this endowment 
in his lifetime, and while he is able, as is shown by his 
printed letter to the Trustees of the College, to devote to 
the completion of his purpose the full strength and 
clearness of his faculties, 

A brief extract from this admirable letter will present 
some of the motives which influenced Mr, Vassar in his 
undertaking. 

‘It occurred to me that woman, having received from 


He writes— 


her Creator the same intellectual constitution as man, 
has the same right as man to intellectual culture and 
development. 

“IT considered that the Moruers of a country mould 
the character of its citizens, determine its institutions, 
and shape its destiny 

** Next to the influence of the mother is that of the 
FEMALE TEACHER, Who is employed to train young chil- 
dren at a period when impressions are most vivid and 
lasting. 

‘It also seemed to me that, if woman were properly 
educated, some new avenues to useful and honorable 
employment, in entire harmony with the gentleness and 
modesty of her sex, might be opened to her 

“It further appeared, there is not in our country— 
there is not in the world, so far as is known, a single 
fully endowed institution for the education of women. 

“It was also in evidence that, for the last thirty years, 
the standard of education for the sex has been constantly 
rising in the United States; and the great, felt, pressing 
want has been ample endowments to secure to Female 
Seminaries the elevated character, the stability and per- 
manency of our best colleges.”’ 

In January last, the legislature of New York granted 
a charter to the institution by the name of ‘‘ Vassar Fe- 
male College,’ declaring its object to be “‘to promote 
the education of young women in literature, science, and 
the arts,’’ and giving it power ‘to grant and confer such 
honors, degrees, and diplomas as are granted by any 
university, college, or seminary of learning in the United 
States.’’ 

The grounds given to the College comprise the ample 
area of two hundred acres, situated about a mile east of 
the city limits of Poughkeepsie. On this site the build- 
ings, of truly magnificent extept—the principal strue- 
ture being no less than five hundred feet in length by 


one hundred and seventy in depth—will be erected with- 
out delay. It is intended that the institution shall open 
for the reception of students in September, 1863. 


It will be seen that the object in view is nothing less 
than the establishment of an institution which shall be 
in every respect equal, and in some perhaps superior, to 
our best endowed colleges for young men. Aneducation 
in this seminary will give the same position to the gra- 
duate which is conferred by a degree or diploma of any 
of our universities. We cannot but think that the use- 
fulness of this institution will be far greater than that of 
any college for young men, however efficient and pros- 
perous. Only a comparatively small number of the 
graduates of such acollege ordinarily devote themselves 
to the occupation of teaching. As to the others, the 
value of their education to the community dies with 
them, except so far as the influence of their personal ex- 
ample may continue to be felt. But it may be safely 
assumed that a very large portion of those who will be 
educated in Vassar College will devote themselves to 
what has been often indicated as woman’s peculiar pro- 
fession—the of the young. Every such 
teacher will become the centre of a wide circle of influ- 
ence, and willextend and multiply the benefits conferred 


instruction 


by the college training to a degree which no one can 
calculate, Those who do not apply themselves to the 
business of teaching will, as mothers, exert upon their 
children, and through them upon future generations, an 
influence which, as Mr. Vassar well observes, will de- 
termine the institutions and shape the destiny of our 
country 

The course of study proposed by Mr. Vassar for his 
college is, we consider, very judiciously defined. He 
designs that it should embrace at least the following 
particulars: ‘* The English Language and its Literature ; 
other Modern Languages; the Ancient Classics, so far as 
may be demanded by the spirit of the times ; the Mathe- 
matics, to such an extent as may be deemed advisable ; 
all the branches of Natural Science, with full apparatus, 
cabinets, collections, and conservatories for visible illus- 
tration; Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, with prac- 
tical reference to the laws of the health of the sex; 
Intellectual Philosophy ; the elements of Political Eco- 
nomy ; sume knowledge of the Federal and State Consti- 
tutionsand Laws; Moral Science, particularly as bearing 
on the filial, conjugal, and parental relations ; Esthetics, 
as treating of the beautifal in Nature and Art, and to be 
illustrated by an extensive Gallery of Art; Domestic 
Economy practically taught, so far as it is possible, in 
order to prepare the graduates readily to become skilful 
housekeepers ; last, and most important of all, the daily, 
systematic Reading and Study of the Holy Scriptures, as 
the only and all-sufficient Rule of Christian faith aud 
practice.” 

These studies are well chosen to prepare the pupils 
for those duties and labors which fall within the peculiar 
province of woman. It is evident that there is no in- 
tention of yielding to the inconsiderate counsel of those 
who seek to urge her, against her nature, into the fleld 
of employments which, in the economy of Providence, 
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has been allotted to man. Delicately constituted both 
in body and mind, and designed for her own peculiar 
and most important duties, all attempts to thrust her 
into occupations requiring strength, hardihood, endu- 
rance, or long-continued toil, are an injury, instead ofa 
benefit to her. The restriction which debars woman 
from these laborious occupations does not degrade, but 
It does not limit, but actually ex- 
Her own sphere is as exalted and 
as important as that of man, and affords ample scope for 
The nurture and instruction of 
the young, the care of the sick, the ordering of the 


really exalts her 
teads her usefalness. 


the highest faculties. 


household, and the arts and literature which adorn and 
refine our daily life, compose her special department, 
and will afford abundant employment to all who pro- 
perly qualify themselves for these natural and appro- 
Our gratitude is espeelally due to 
those who, like Mr. Vassar, seek, with well judged libe- 
rality, to prepare the women of our country for the 
mportant duties which in the ordering of Providence 
ave thus assigned to them. 

The prominence which is given in this course of study 
to Language, and especially to our owa language and 
literature, deserves to be particularly commended. What- 
ever else a child may learn from other instructors, he 
must certainly acquire his knowledge of his native 
tongue from the lips of woman. To qualify them for 
this duty, women are endowed with a peculiar aptitude 
for the acquisition and the teaching of languages. Some 
f the best linguists now living are missionary ladies in 
China, India, and the Pacific Islands. A readiness in 


priate avocations, 


acquiring the niceties and elegancies of literary compo- 
sition may fairly be claimed as a feminine endowment. 
The most pleasing letter-writers and some of the most 
agreeable essayists—Madame de Sevigné, Lady Mary 
Montagu, Madame D’Arblay, Mra. Barbauld, Mrs. Ellis, 
and many others who might be named—have been wo- 
men in whose writings the charm of style appears to be 
almost a nataral gift. The eultivation of this talent in 
the students of the new college will do much to keep our 
national language and literature pure and refined. 

We have the satisfaction of knowing that the founder 
and the other trustees of the college are sparing no pains 
to secure for it such an organization and such a staff of 
instructors as will render it most efficient for the pur- 
poses contemplated. It will be truly gratifying to all 
who have labored during past years to promote the 
cause of female education to know that their work is 
about to find its crowning success in this noble institu- 
thon 


NIAGARA 


Wonperrc. Waters! Mighty pomp of power! 
Nature’s magnificence of moving glory! 
The rent rocks shrivel, like the frost-killed flower, 
Beneath thy tread ; the clasping Rainbow o'er thee— 
Jebovah’s Banner—Love and Mercy bear 
To all who come before thy holy portal 
In the great awe that calms the soul like prayer, 
And lifts the mortal to the hope immortal 


Wonderful Waters! How my throbbing blood 

Beats the grand music of thy ceaseless thunder! 
Mine eye, that follows down thy leaping Flood, 

Strains to pierce through its caverned depths of won- 

der ; 
In vain—the foam turns marble as it rolls, 

And, like the Future from the Present hidden, 
It bears this lesson to our struggling souls— 

Seek not the knowledge to thy state forbidden— 
God's wondrous Works prove, like His holy Word, 
Power, Glory, Mystery surround the Loxp! 

August, 1861 
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Conversation.—‘* Conversation I am inclined to rank 
among the greatest accomplishments and greatest arts,’’ 
says Dr. Holland. And he adds:— 

“No woman can talk well without a definite stock of 
absolute definite information.”” [Nor would any man / ] 

The “Tattler” has this lesson which deserves to be 
remembered; “ There is no sort of company 60 agreeable 
as that of women who have good sense, are without 
affectation, and can converse with men without any pri- 
vate design of imposing chains and fetters.”’ 

Curtprenx.—The day for sternness of family discipline 
is passed: bat theday of thorough respectfulness among 
its members, and a careful propriety will never pass. 
Play with your children as much as you please, but keep 
the reins of your authority steadily drawn. 





Miss 8. J. Have’s Boarpina aypd Day ScHoorn For 
Youne Lapres, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Enima Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 


Health Department. 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Means OF Expe.iina Worms, Abuse OF VERMIFUGES, 
rtc.—When a child becomes diseased from any cause, 
and there is good reason to believe that worms are add- 
ing to the irritation, and aggravating the disease, or 
when it is probable that they have accumulated in the 
stomach and bowels to such an extent as to become an 
exciting eause of disease by their numbers, then, and nut 
till then, should measures be used for their expulsion. 

The practice of dosing children with all kinds of irri- 
tating worm-destroyers is fally as destructive to the 
children as to the worms, and thousands of children are 
annually killed by the indiscriminate and senseless use 
of quack vermifuges, administered upon the mere pre- 
sumption of the existence of worms. 

Now, all vermifuges that are strong enough to kill 
worms must produce more or less irritation and disturb- 
ance of the living sensitive parts with which the worms 
are in contact, and this even when those parts are ina 
natural, healthy condition. 

The best remedies are pink root (Spigelia Marilandica), 
wormseed oil, or oil of Jerusalem oak seed (Chenopo- 
dium anthelminticum), the oil of male fern (Filex mas), 
the oil of turpentine, and China root (Melia azedarach) 
We give the scientific names to prevent mistakes, as all 
the indigenous productions of our Materia Medica have 
various names in different parts of the country And, 
by the way, there is great advantage in those hard 
names which have been so much ridiculed in some medi 
cal books for the people, with the design of exciting 
It would be 
well if these terms could be made a little easier and 
shorter, but their use is absolutely necessary, to avoid 
misunderstandings an@ fatal errors; and those who 


prejudice against the medical profession. 
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would make the impression that such terms are useless 
are either fools or knaves: fools if they cannet see the 
benefits arising from the use of terms which are definite 
and specific; knaves if, knowing these, they endeavor 
to inculcate the idea that the object in using them is to 
conceal and mystify. We have found pink root to be 
the most reliable vermifuge, and it is perhaps, when pro- 
perly viven, the least dangerous of all the articles of its 
class. Itis prepared thus: Take of piuk root, half an 
ounce; boiling water, a pint. Let it staud iu a covered 
vessel near the fire. Dose from one to two tablespoon- 
fuls three times a day, before meals, for three or four days, 
and then a dose of castor oil and spirits of turpentine. 
The oil of wormseed should be given in doses of eight 
or ten drops, three times a day, on sugar, continuing it 
fur several days, and following by castor oil and turpen- 
tine as above. A very good way to give the Jerusalem 
oak seeds is to stew them with molasses. A dessert- 
spoonful of the seeds may be added to a teacupful of 
molasses, and from one to two teaspoonfuls of the mix- 
ture may be taken as directed for the oil. The oil of 
male fern is given in doses of from thirty to forty drops, 
in the manner prescribed for the oil of wormseed. The 
China root is thus prepared: Take four ounces of the 
f.esh bark of the root and one quart of water; boildown 
toa pint. Give a tablespoonful every uight and morn- 
ing, and follow with castor oil and turpentine or some 
other moderately active purge. 

Calomel is one of our most certain vermifuges, and it 
has the advantage of tastelessness aud smallness of dose ; 
but we cannot recommend a frequent use of it iu domes- 
tic practice 

CoLumBus, Ga, 
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Viterarp dlotices. 


Books BY Mait.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From T. B. Peterson & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dickens, an- 
thor of ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,’’ “ Little Dorrit,’ “ Tale of 
Two Cities,’ ete. This latest work of Charles Dickens 
is Just announced by the Messrs. Peterson, of this city, 
published in various styles with and without illustra- 
tious, at corresponding prices. The “great expecta- 
tions”’ of the public concerning a production from so re- 
nowned a source, will be found to be more than fulfilled 
Possessing all the vigor displayed in the late works of 
the author, it revives some of the characteristics of his 
earlier writings; and the book, taken as a whole, we 
think may be pronounced the completest and best of 
them all. Price, illustrated edition, bound in cloth, 


$31 50; paper bound, 50 cents. 


From Harper & Brotners, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CARTHAGE AND HER REMAINS: Being an Account 
of the Excavations and Researches on the Site of the Pha- 
nician Metropolis of Africa, and other adjacent Places. 
Conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty's Govern- 
meot. By Dr. N. Davis, F. R. G.S.,ete. With illustra- 
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tions. This is a large volume of more than 500 pages, 
which, while it will prove acceptable to the general 
reader, will be prized as a treasure by the antiquarian. 
The first chapter sums up the arguments and proofs in 
favor of the identification of Carthage with the Tarshish 
of the sacred writers. Then in succeeding chapters we 
have a faithful account of the author's travels, adven- 
tures, and discoveries in the neighborhood of thisancient 
city. Dr. Davis in his labors has, no doubt, added must 
materially to our knowledge of these ruins, aud, by his 
researches, furnished many missing links in history 
The illustrations, which are numerous, are apparently 
copied from photographs, and, if this be the case, are 
necessarily most accurate. Price $2 50, 

SEASONS WITH THE SEA-HORSES; or, Sporting 
Adventures in the Northern Seas. By James Lamont, 
Esq., F.G.8. In this book we have detailed accounts of 
the spearing and harpooning of seals, and walruses, cap- 
ture of bears, reindeer and fox hunts, and other inci- 
dents and accidents of a pleasure voyage off the coast of 
Europe in the neighborhood of the North Pole. From 
its very novelty this journal of travel is likely to prove 
attractive; for who would think of seeking sport in the 
northern ocean in a small vessel, the cabin of which is 
five feet high, with four feet square of available room, 
sleeping accommodations and seats of corresponding 
proportions, and, denied fire, with an average tem pera- 
ture of 40 degrees! Still our adventurers seem to have 
entered with zest into their sport, aud to have borne in- 
conveniences and mishaps with the spirit of philoso- 
phers. Price $1 75. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. A Sequel to School Days 
at Rugby. By the author of “School Days at Rugby,”’ 
“Scouring of the White Horse,” etc. Part Second. The 
author of this has attempted a difficult, and, though we 
hope not, perhaps a thankless task in this his latest 
work. To us as Americans it can possess little attrac- 
tion save that which attaches to a first-rate romance, or 
results from the curiosity we may have concerning the 
institutions of learning of our mother country. The 
picture it gives us of Oxford and its students is indeed a 
sud one; and it leads the reader to ask if a course, such 
as described here, is likely to fit men to become the rulers 
and guides of a great nation. Where fast men by the 
pay ment of double fees are virtually released from almost 
all supervision where extravagant dress, billiards, cards, 
wine, races, late hours, and every other fashionable 
dissipation, occupy the time supposed to be devoted 
to stuay, it is not hard to imagine what must be the 
character of the student after a three years’ course 
There are one or two brilliant exceptions in the book to 
the ‘‘fast’’ majority. Of these, Hardy is the principal 
character; while Tom Brown, the hero, whose chauce 
fur respectability, at one time, appears scarcely worth 
mentioning, is finally influenced for the better by the 
efforts of this individual combined with the circumstance 
of his falling in love. Price $1 00 a volume. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, A Novel. By Anthony 
Trollope, author of * Doctor Thorne,” “ The Bertrams,”’ 
“The Three Clerks,’ etc. With illustrations. Not 
having had time to complete ihe perusal of this book, 
we are not qualified to speak of it as regards its own 
merits. The author's name, however, is a sufficient 
guarantee for its excellence. We judgeit to be a graphic 
picture of English country life, its characters belonging 
to the gentry and peerage, rather severe upon politics 
and politicians, and stightly High Church in its ten- 
dency. Price $1 00 
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PRIMARY OBJECT LESSONS FOR A GRADUATED 
COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT. A Manual for Teachers 
and Parents, with Lessons for the proper Training of 
the Fuculties of Children, By N. A. Calkins. We have 
carefully examined the system herein advanced, and are 
highly pleased with it. It varies from the usual routine 
of teaching in very important particulars, as its object is 
to interest the mind of the child, in order that the lesson 
may seem as an amusement rather than asa task. It is 
impossible in a short notice to describe the system, but 
we may mention that it has been successfully introduced 
into the primary schools of Oswego, N. Y., and has also 
been adopted in the course of instruction for the public 
schools of Chicago, Ill. Usefal as this book certainly 
must be we think it will be found more 
valuable, not to be relied on entirely, but as affording 


to teachers 


yood suggestions to parents who desire to give a portion 
of their time to the instruction of their children. Price 
$1 00 

HISTORY OF MARGARET OF ANJOU, Queen of Henry 
VI. of England. By Jacob Abbott. With engravings, 
A sinall, condensed history, intended for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of youth, giving the important 
aud remarkable events in the life of one of the English 
Queens. As Margaret,of Anjou was intimately concerned 
in one of the most important and bloody internal strug- 
gies of the British Kingdom—the rivalry of the houses 
of Lancaster and York, or, as it is familiarly known, 
the ‘Wars of the Roses’’—her story is attractive, not 
only as regards herself, but as forming an important 
part of the history of England. Price 50 cents. 

M. TULLII CICERONIS Cato Major sive de Senectute 
Lalius sive de Amicitia et Epistola Selecta. Recensuit G. 
Long. 

T. LUCRETI CARI DE RERUM NATURA LIBRI SEX. 
Recognovit Huyo A. I. Munro, M. A. 

C. JULIT CASSARIS, Commentariti de Bello Gallico. Re- 
cognovit George Long, M. A. 
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From Rupp & Carieton, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 
PHILIP THAXTER: A Novel 
dull, almost tedious opening, certainly does not promise 


This novel, with a 


much at first; but as it progresses it improves, though 
it cannot in any portion be called brilliant. The scene 
of its story is laid for half the book in New England, 
and its characters are mostly New England people, but 
its attempts at Yankee peculiarities are, we might almost 
total failures, for it either hits very wide of the 
We cannot believe that 


say, 
mark or else sadly caricatures. 
its individual specimens of Southern gentlemen are in- 
tended to apply to Southerners as a class. But, passing 
over these and other faults, we can yet praise the book for 
many things. Asa picture of life in California (whither, 
toward the middle of the book, the story is transferred) 
during the early working of the gold mines, we have 
every reason, from listening to the experience of others, 
to believe it to be tolerably faithful ; and, as an illustra- 
tion of human nature when relieved from the restraints 
of society and home, sad as it is. we must confess our 
conviction that it is, generally speaking, equally correct. 
Price $1 00 

POEMS. By Mrs. Virginia Quarles. 
short pieces, possessing a certain beauty of sentiment 
and rhythm, likely to elicit admiration from the general 
reader, though we feel convineed their author must re- 
main content with present praise rather than cherish the 
hope of seeing berself numbered with our best American 


A collection of 


poets, whose names will be handed down to posterity. 
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From Tickyor & Fie.ps, Boston, through 8. Hazarp, 
Philadel phia :— 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD: A Sequel to School-Days 
By the author of “Scouring of the Whiie 
We have already noticed 


at Rugby 

Horse,”’ ete. Part Second. 
this work as sent to us from Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
of New York. This edition by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
has a fine steel engraving of Mr. Hughes, the author 


Price $1 00 a volume. 


From T. 0. H. P. Buryuam, Boston, through J. B 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE SILENT WOMAN. By the author of * King’s 
Cope.”” A well-written story, which we would fain 
think is intended as a caricature of English society, for 
we are loath to believe that it is the one grand object of 
English parents to secure good matches for their sons, 
and get rid of their daughters at any price. Neverthe- 
less the book is worth reading, and Lady Moreland’s 
efforts in behalf of her daughters will be highly appre- 
ciated by all who love a bit of humor. Price 50 cents. 





Goden's Arm-Chair. 


Gopey For OcTroBerR.—A specimen engraving, one of 
Godey’s own: “Go it, Rolla.’’ This is one of the style 
of engravings we delight to give; beautiful in design 
and execution. 

“Who'll Wink First?” 
you never try this experiment—looking in each other's 
eyes and see who would give the first wink? We have, 


teader, in your youth, did 


often. 

Six full-length figures in our October fashion-plate, 
and a beautiful variety it presents, every figure colored 
from dress goods to be used the present season 

Our wood engravings are most of them as well en- 
graved as the steel plates of other works. And our lite- 
rature is pronounced by the press to be the best published 
in any magazine of this country. We could publish 
thousands of notices to this effect. 





Wnar they say of the Lady’s Book in Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands. We extract the following from the Com 
mercial Advertiser of that place :— 

“The enterprising Godey appears determined to lead 
the van. We have often spoken of the Lady’s Book, and 
our subscribers who do not take it, know its character 
already. But we venture to say that there is scarcely a 
pater familias among them, who is not already a sub- 
scriber, but will be coaxed to take it, if the wives or 
daughters get hold of the May number. The beautifal 
fashion-plate, containing four figures in colors, several 
pages of fashions, and an infinite variety of patterns of 
embroidery work, etc., all attest the unwearied industry 
and consummate taste bestowed upon the embellish- 
ments of this magazine. The letter-press is equally 
valuable. No man should begrudge the subscription 
price at which the magazine is furnished to subscribers 
in these Islands."’ 

And the News, of Los Angelos, California, has the fol- 
lowing :— 

“‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book is, without exception, the best 
ladies’ magazine in the known world. No magazine 
has ever attained such a wide-spread and high reputa- 
tion, and deserved every particle of the praise lavished 
upon it, as Godey's. May it live and flourish till time 
shall be no more !” 
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“Ciuss,”’ “*Ciuss.’’—Now is the time to commence 
the organization of clubs. Remember that the Lady's 
Book is the cheapest, because you get so much more for 
your money, and that so much better. Compare the 
Lady’s Book with any other magazine. See the quan- 
tity and quality; and remember, also, what our ex- 


changes so often mention, that it is ‘‘an evidence of the 
good taste of a family when the Lady’s Book is seen 
upon the centre-table.’’ We hardly need say more upon 
this subject. Every one of any taste wanting a “‘lady’s 
book” will subscribe for ‘‘ Godey.” 

Impostors AGatin: A GoLp-Stone Pin Story —A per- 
sou has written us from Rondout, N. Y., that he has 
been imposed upon by an individual calling himself 
R. Spalding, and saying he was our agent. It appears 
that the inducement offered was the Lady's Book, at a 
lower price than we sell it, and a promise of a gold-stone 
pin. This was too much for our unfortunate correspon- 
dent. He took the bait, and lost his $2 50, and did not 
get his “ gold-stone pin;’’ forall of which he is disposed 
to be angry with us, because we do not send him the 
Lady’s Book and the gold-stone pin. Now, we do not 
feel a bit sorry for our correspondent. First, because he 
was induced to subscribe at a price lower than we ask 
for the Buok, and secondly, because he supposed that 
the leading magazine of the country would be a dealer 
in bogus jewelry. Westate for the hundredth time that 
we have no agents, and don't deal in ‘Take your 
Choice for a Dollar’ jewelry. We think that this Spal- 
ding has before been advertised by us as an impostor. 
That deaf and dumb girl, and Spalding, appear to be 


ubiquitous. 


Toe LA Pierre Hovse.—We copy the following from 
the North American of this city :— 

“THe DEPARTURE OF PRiNcE NAPOLEON.—This distin- 
guished gentleman and suite left the city yesterday 
morning for Baltimore, expressing genuine pleasure at 
what they had seen in Philadelphia, and with the live- 
liest gratification at the homelike and sumptuous man- 
ner of their entertainment by the Messrs. Ward, of the 
La Pierre House, at which the party took up their quar- 
ters. The prince and his party shook hands with both 
gentlemen before taking leave, and assured them that 
they had found but one La Pierre House in all their 
experience.”’ 

That seems to be the opinion of every one who enjoys 
the hospitality of this celebrated house. We recommend 
it to all our friends. The Messrs. Ward are gentlemen, 
and, unlike many other hotel proprietors, they are not 
above their business, but always to be found at their 
post. 


WE call the attention of all dealers in periodicals to 
the paragraph at the top of the first page of our cover. 
It will there be seen at what a cheap rate of-postage 
they can procure the Lady’s Book by mail. 

The effect of this is to entitle regular dealers in news- 
papers and periodicals to the same abatement of the 
rates of postage (without paying quarterly or yearly in 
advance, but upon the receipt of their packages) as is 
now made for regular subscribers, under section i117 of 


the standing Regulations. 





A DENTIST at work in his vocation always looks down 
in the mouth. 

THERE ’s no objection to a broil in the house, if it be 
Confined to the kitchen. 


OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


As autumn approaches and the fugitives from the 
city’s heat begin to come back in droves to their homes, 
there is a natural longing felt in musical circles for the 
return of the opera. Unfortunately the opera does not 
seem likely to lift upon us its beneficent light—just at 
present, at all events. The middle of September never 
brought us to a prospect more unpromising. Most of 
the artists are still luxuriating among the mountains 
and at the seaside; and it is tolerably clear that, while 
they keep their voices in tune, they may as well lengthen 
out the summer “to its full brown length’’—will not 
that make it autumn?—impersonating syrens of the 
shore, singing to the waves, sadly, perhaps, dreaming 
of silvery seasons in the past that come no more. For 
the rest, we can only hope that we may have opera some 
time. The Academy, closed up, and barred, and bolted, 
looks like a grim fortress, with the garrison withdrawn 
to the most secret shelter and not a solitary warder in 
sight; and there is no sigu that the hour of relief is any- 
where close at hand. 

In the mean time, some of our own native songsters are 
trying their throats before kings and queens in foreign 
lands. Little Patti, she who is the dearest, littlest, 
most bewitching young body thatever converted the seats 
of the Academy into groves, the glittering trappings 
about the great chandelier into stars, and the mysterious 
corners of the stage into vocal boughs and sprays, is 
charming everybody in the capitals abroad. Supported 
by Tamberlik, Mario, and Grisi, she first took London 
by surprise and then by storm. In the role of Zerlina, 
a new one for her, her voice and acting are described as 
wonderfully fresh and charming. And so they must be, 
if she exceeds in that part her personation of the Child 
of the Regiment. 

Sheet Music for the Piano.—We have to nume this 
month the following easy songs and ballads: Is this 
Death? O Mother, Tell me, 25 cents; Oh, Sing me thy 
Favorite Song, 25; From Early Morn, 25; Maud Adair 
and I, 25; In All the World, 25; Uriella, Song and 
Chorus, 25; Thine Eyes are Like Gems, 25; Thou Little 
Star, 25; Little Bennie, Duet, 25; Tread ye Softly, Quar- 
tette, 25; Home Returning from the Wars, 25; The 
Passing Bell, 25; Poor Ben the Piper, 25 


those Chords Again, 25; By the Seaside, 25; the Grave 


; O Lady, Touch 


of Old Grimes, 25; Fleuve du Tage, 25; It was the Early 
Winter, 25; Blessed Land of Love and Liberty, 25; Far 
Away, 25; My Song Shall be of Thee, 25; Iam Contented, 
from Martha, 25; Ella May, 25; Thonghts of Thee, 25; 
The Cottage Behind the Hill, 25. We can send any five 
of the above, free of postage, for one dollar. 

For the advanced performer we have first to name a 
splendid collection of melodies, nineteen pages, by 
Franz, arranged as songs without words by Otto Dresel. 
Price of the whole $1. We can confidently commend 
this charming coilection to the study of the amateur. 
Also Baumbach’s Mélange Opératique, two numbers, at 
40 cents each. Baumbach is a capital arranger, and 
these numbers, comprising nine pages each, contain the 
best melodies in I Lombardi, Ernani, The Sicilian Ves- 
pers, Trovatore, Martha, ete. Also Marie, a beautiful 
Noctarno by Brinley Richards, 35 cents; Annie o’ the 
Banks o’ Dee, by the same brilliant composer, 35 cents ; 
Star of the Evening, transcribed by the same, 50 cents; 
and Lonely Tears, 30 cents, Address all orders and mu- 
sical communications to Philadelphia, to 

J. StraRR HonLoway. 











POLYTECHNICS. 
A CONVERSATION, 
oT 2. é. &. 

Jase. Mother, what is the meaning of the word Poly- 
technics? I heard brother employing it to-day, and I 
think he said it came from two Greek. words. 

Moruer. Your brother was right in tracing it to its 
origin. It signifies many arts or avocations, and refers 
to those practical branches which have done so much in 
enlarging the sphere of our social enjoyment and ele- 
vating us in the scale of humanity. In vain would our 
dear land have such manifold resources were not those 
resources drawn out and applied by practical science. 

Jane. But I thought brother called Mr. A., the civil 
engineer, aud Uncle Thomas, who goes among the rocks 
with his hammer, both Polytechnics. It seems to me 
that there are other professions more useful. I have 
heard our school-girls say that the law and medicine 
required greater talent than any such plodding pursuits 
as those which deal in steam, and minerals, and iron. 
Why could not persons of plain education, provided 
they have enough bodily strength, attend to such se- 
condary matters ? 

Morner. My dear, if you think that the great kingdom 
of nature requires no cultivated minds to develop and 
apply to the arts its manifold resources, you indulge a 
wrong fancy. What are called learned professions are 
not more learned than other pursuits, provided those 
pursuits call into practical requisition all the scientific 
facts and principles falling naturally within their 
spheres. 

Jane. Last summer, I think it was, while I was rusti- 
cating on our farm, one of the farm hands told father 
that since he had read a treatise on practical farming he 
comprehended his work more fully. He had read, he 
said, a work on agricultural chemistry, which gave him 
new light in regard to soil, and manures, and rotation 
I only laughed at him, and told him he had 


of crops ) 
better go to college. 

Moruer. Now, Jane, I will tell you what you would 
We have just such an institution 
of learning in our dear city, and that farm hand, hum- 
ble and unassuming as he is, could for a small sum 
enjoy its advantages. This college is rather a novelty ; 
in our land I may say it is a novelty; but in Europe, 
where everything practically useful is made also practi- 
cally subservient, such institutions are not rare. In 
former days, the architect, the draughtsman, the civil 
and military engineer, the geologist, the agriculturist, 
the miner, the topographical surveyor could have access 
to no such places; but the most they could do was to 
study such treatises which bore upon the subjects en- 
gaging their attention. Now learned professors guide 
such minds, and, the full course of study once faithfully 
prosecuted, corresponding degrees are conferred, enti- 


hardly have guessed. 


tling their professors to a place and name among scho- 
lars, from which he was hitherto unfortunately excluded. 

Jane. But after all, mother, it does seem that learned 
degrees more naturally belong to what we call learned 
professions. 

Motuer. I see you are tainted with the old conven- 
tionalism. But what do you think of Professor Agf&ssiz, 
to whose mighty inteliect the world has unlocked its 
resources, and whoamoug flowers or minerals is perfectly 
at home? Is not his a learned profession? And the 
great Stephenson, the father of railroads, does not he 


deserve a good degree? And he who plans a noble 
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bridge and builds it on scientific principles, should he 
not be honored as much as if he were an expounder of 
the civil law? 

Jane. But what will yeu do with all these learned 
workmen after the conferment of their splendid degrees ? 
Does the world need such scientific laborers among the 
coal, and iron, and rocks? Really the idea seems lu- 
dicrous. I guess they would have to wait for occupation 
till patience had its perfect work. 

Morner. Now you have come to the most practical 
point of the matter. In the law how long does the 
young man wait for practice? in medicine the progress 
is correspondingly slow and laborious; but in the in- 
dustrial arts the competent young man goes forward at 
once to the full discharge of his functions, and finds at 
once, if qualified, a position, and a remunerative one 
besides. Our extensive glass and iron works employ 
them; our wide-spreading territories seek them for 
draughtsmen and topical engineers. In the survey of 
new lands, in geological explorations, and in many 
other spheres of honorable and lucrative employment 
they assume at once a place, and, though comparatively 
young in years, are honored and esteemed. Many a 
young man supports his widowed mother in this way, 
who otherwise would be dependent on others for his own 
support, and tax the slender resources of those who were 
connected with him had he chosen a less productive and 
practical calling in his early manhood. In professional 
life, strictly speaking, the competition is terrific, but here 
scores of openings await the young man previous to his 
graduation, and he has the choice of positions as practi- 
cal as they are productive. Our immense and growing 
country, in the development and application to the arts 
of her resources, wants as much cultivated intellect as 
she can get, and happy will that community be which 
holds out such an inducement to young men to keep 
them from putting themselves in the already overstocked 
murket of other pursuits. I do not depreciate any pur- 
suit; all are honorableand all useful ; but if the object be 
employment, and not the mere glory of a profession, cer- 
tainly the readiest market should determine the choice. 
I heard your father say that all the graduates of the Poly- 
technic School in Philadelphia were at once called into 
active service, and applied for in advance by both States 
and individuals. 

Jayne. Indeed you have almost made a convert of me 
to your system. I shall be contented, if you discourse 
so eloquently, to have for my beau a Bachelor of Civil 
Engineering or a Master of Scientific Agriculture. But 
where is this wonderful college ?—for it must be indeed 
fairy ground, and havean atmosphere of eastern romance 
about it; I should rather have said western reality. 

Morner. If you have time this afternoon to visit your 
Aunt Sarah, you shall see the building, which is located 
at the corner of Penn Square and Market Street. It has 
a lyceum, and a laboratory, and a learned faculty. Gra- 
dually but steadily it is working its upward way to 
recognition, and every passing year furnishes renewed 
proof that our community highly appreciates the influ- 
ence of the industrial arts in their manifold applications 
as learned pursuits. 

An old bachelor, with gray hairs, was asked why he 
did not marry? 

“T will tell you,” he said. ‘‘ While I was young, I 
waited till I was older; now I am old, I cannot get a 
wife, for I do not admire old women, and young women 
do not admire me.”’ 
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THE KING AND THE LOCUSTS. 

A STORY WITHOUT AN END. 

Eastern 
To this 
amusement he gave up all his time; but yet he was 
All the exertions of all his courtiers 
were in vain. The more he heard, the more he wanted 
At last he made a proclamation, that if any 


THERE was a certain king, who, like many 
kings, was very fond of hearing stories told. 


never satisfied. 


to hear. 
man would tell hima story that should last for ever, he 
would make him his heir, and give him the princess, 
his daughter, in marriage ; but if any one should pre- 
tend that he had such a story, but should fail—that is, 
if the story did come to an end—he was to have his head 
chopped off. 

For such a rich prize as a beautiful princess and a 
appeared; and dreadfully 
Some lasted a week, 
poor fellows, they all 


kingdom many candidates 
long stories some of them told. 
some & month, some six months: 
spun them out as long as they possibly could, you may 
be sure; but all in vain; sooner or later they all came 
to an end; and, one after another, the unlucky story- 
tellers had their heads chopped off. 

At last came a man who said that he had a story which 
would last for ever, if his Majesty would be pleased to 
give him a trial. 

He was warned of his danger; they told him how 
many others had tried, and lost their heads; but he 
said he was not afraid, and so he was brought before the 
king. He was a man ofa very composed and deliberate 
mauner of speaking ; and, after making all requisite 
stipulations for time for his eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing, he thus began his story. 

“O king! there was once a king who was a great ty- 
rant. And, desiring to inerease his riches, he seized 
upon all the corn and grain in his kingdom, and put it 
iuto an immense granary, which he built on purpose, as 
high as a mountain. 

“This he did for several years, till the granary was 
quite full up to the top. He thea stopped up doors and 
windows, and closed it up fast on all sides. 

“But the bricklayers. had, by accident, left a very 
small hole near the top of the granary. And there came 
a flight of locusts, and tried to get at the corn; but the 
hole was so small that only one locust could passthrough 
itatatime. So one locust went in and carried off one 
grain of corn, and then another locust went in and car- 
ried off another grain of corn, and then another locust 
went in and carried off another grain of corn, and then 
another locust went in and carried off another grain of 
corn, and then another locust went in and carried of 
another grain of corn, and then another locust went in 
and carried off another grain of corn, and then another 
locust went in and carried off another grain of corn, and 
then another locust went in and carried off another grain 
of corn—”’ 

He had gone on thus from morning to night (except 
while he was engaged at his meals) for about a month, 
when the king, though a very patient king, began to be 
rather tired of the locusts, and interrupted his story 
with: ‘* Well, well, we have had enough of the locusts; 
we will suppose that they have helped themselves to all 
the corn they wanted; teli us what happened afier- 
wards.”’ To which the storyteller answered very de- 
liberately, ‘If it please your Majesty, it is impossible 
tu tell you what happened afterwards before I have told 
you what happened first.”” And then he went on again: 
‘‘And then another locust went in and carried off an- 
other grain of corn, and then another locust went in and 
30* 
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carried off another grain of corn, and then another lo- 
cust went in and carried off another grain of corn.” 
The king 
months more, when he again interrupted him with: 


listened with unconquerable patience six 


“O friend! Lam weary of your locusts! 
think they will have done?” 
“O king! who can tell? 


How soon do you 
To which the storyteller 
At 
to which my story has come, the locusts have cleared 


made answer: the time 
away a small space, it may be a cubit, each way round 
the inside of the hole; and the air is still dark with lo- 
custs on all sides; but let the king have patience, and, 
no doubt, we shall come to the end of them in time 

Thus encouraged, the king listened on for another full 
year, the storyteller still going on as before, ‘‘ And then 
another locust went in and carried off another grain of 
corn, and then another locust went in and carried of 
another grain of corn, and then another locust went in 
and carried off another grain of corn,” till at last the 
poor king could bear it no longer, and ciied out: “O 
man, thatisenough! Take my daughter! take my king- 
dom! take anything, everything! only let us hear no 
more of your abominable locusts !"’ 

And so the storyteller was married to the king's 
daughter, and was.declared heir to the throne; and no- 
body ever expressed a wish to hear the rest of his story, 
for he said it was impossible to come to the other part 
The 


able caprice of the foolish king was thus overmatched 


of it till he had done with the locusts. unreason 


by the ingeuious device of the wise man. 


Tue Universa.ity or Gopey’s Lapy’s Booxk.—We clip 
from letter No. 4o0f the very able correspondent of the 
North American, dated ‘‘ Near South Pass City, Rocky 
Mountains, July 26, 1861,"’ the following :— 

‘Not having had any news from the east for some 
time, I thought probably I might find some here; the 
station -keeper, however, knew nothing of what had 
happened in the States fora long while, and the only 
reading matter he had in his establishment consisted of 
anold St. Louis newspaper and a Godey's Lady’s Book of 
last May ; the latter, by the way, may be found in about 
of the ranches and stations the whole 


one-third on 


route.”’ 


LITERARY AssociATIONS.—We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
We will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
We only send 


prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. 


no agents for whose acts we are responsible. 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 


Tue preparations employed for hair-dye under the 
pompous names of “‘ African Water,’ “‘ Florida Water,” 
ete., all contain nitrate of silver, sulphur, oxyd and ace- 
tute of lead, sulphate of copper, and other noxious sub- 
stances. All cosmetics for removing hairs or freckles 
are dangerous; the lait antephelique, for instance, con- 
Were a 
chemist in France to deliver such a remedy to acustomer 


tains corrosive sublimate and oxyd of lead. 


without a regular prescription, he would be liable toa 
fine of 6,000 francs. 

‘‘Onto.’’—Nothing will remove superfluous hair with- 
out injuring the skin. Don’t try any of the nostrums 
advertised, or you will do yourselfaninjury. You sent 


no stamp to answer by letter. 
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CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


LOW TO MAKE A WATCH-POCKET. 





TAKE a piece of perforated card-board about six inches 
and a halfin length ; cut it to the shape of Fig. 2; then 


Fig » 





vs Ee 
take another piece ; cut this to the shape of Fig. 8,anda 


little wider than the lower portion of Fig. 2. Procure 


Fig. 3. 


a 


some white glass beads, and any colored wool you may 
prefer; take the latter and form it in the shape of dia- 








monds across the upper part of Fig. 2, and down as far 
as the dotted line a, to form the pattern Fig. 4; continue 
the same on Fig. 3, and between these form on all the 
remaining squares with beads, the pattern, Fig. 5; when 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 











done, place Fig. 3 on to the lower portion of Fig. 2, up 
as far as the dotted line a, and sew these neatly round 
the edges. Cut out a piece of stiff card-board the same 
shape and size as Fig. 2, and tack at the back of thisa 
piece of silk the same color as the wool, and sew it on 
to the back of Fig. 2; takea needle and thread, and fasten 
it to the top of the watch-pocket ; make a fringe as wide 
as yon require of the same beads as before, looping it 
all the way round. Line the inside of the pocket with a 
piece of fine white flannel, and quill up some satin rib- 
bon, about half an inch wide, the color of the wool, 
place it across the top of Fig. 3, and all round the watch 
pocket. Make up of the same ribbon two very small ro- 
settes and ends, and place one at both sides of the pocket. 
Get some wider ribbon of the same color, and make a 
larger rosette with ends, and place it on the top of all; 
this will make the whole complete. Doanother, exactly 
the same, to make the pair. 


WATCH-HOOK. 


This is made by cutting out a round of card-board 
about three inches and a half across. Take some pink 
or blne satin ribbon about half aninch wide ; quill it up 
thickly, and sew it on to the card-board, putting it 
round and round, and fasten it off in the middle neatly. 
Procure a mother-o’-pearl watch-hook and place it in 
the middle. Cover the back of the card-board with white 
silk, and then suspend to the top a piece of ribbon, the 
same as before, and at the top of this place a rosette. 
Make another the same, and When completed they will 
form a very pretty pair. 





A PEASANT who had a miserable hack horse who was 
absolutely dying of old age, resolved to destroy him. 
As he was riding him along the road, he met a jockey 
riding a superb full-blooded Arabian horse. 

** My friend,” said the owner of the antiquated animal, 
“T’ll bet you ten dollars I can do with my horse what 
you can’t do with yours.” 

**Done!’’ said the jockey. 

The peasant quietly led his horse to the brink of the 
river and pushed him in. 

* Now let’s see you dothat with your horse,” he said. 

The jockey preferred paying the ten dollars. 





INvistBLe INK.—A correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing receipt :— 

‘Use skimmed milk for writing-fluid on white paper, 
your letters will then be invisible. After writing, ex- 
pose the paper to a strong heat, and the letters will then 
be visible. I will send a sample, which I will partial! 
scorch by laying the paper on the top of the stove. By 
placing the eye low, and looking horizontally across 
the paper while you write, you can the better see to 
make the letters. 0. H.” 

We have tried it, and find it will act as our correspon- 
dent states. 
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RURAL COTTAGE. 


Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book by Samvet SioaN, Architect, Philadelphia. 


FIRST FLOOR. 

Tre small rural cottage which we present this month 
has much in point of economy, with compact and con- 
venient arrangement of plans, to recommend it, possess- 
ing at the same time all the requirements necessary for 
a small family. 

The fret story comprises four apartments besides the 
vestibule A, the hall B, parlor C, living and breakfast- 
room D, kitchen E, and summer kitchen G, with pantry 
and closets convenient to each. 

The second story is divided into four well-lighted 
chambers, with bath-room M. The attic rooms are well 
arranged and lighted from dormers in the roof. 


One day, during the singing of the Miserere of Lulli, 
Louis Quatorze remained on his knees during the whole 
Miserere, aud of course the courtiers were obliged to do 
the same. After the service was over, the king, rising, 
turned to an old courtier— 

‘*How do you like the music?” he asked. 

‘**Sire,’’ was the reply, “it is very soft for the ears, 
but very hard for the knees.”’ 








SECOND FLOOR, 


‘Ix speaking of Godey the other day, we were in- 
formed that we had the taste of a woman. Though 
spoken with a sneer, we received the remark as a com- 
pliment, and feel happy to know we have so good a 
taste.”’ 

We cut the above remark from the National Vedette, 
and we think with the editor that it is a great compli- 
ment; for to have the taste of a woman is to have ataste 
for everything that is refined and beautiful. 


A GAME wiTtH A MganinG.—There is a game called 
Russian Scandal, which is played in this fashion: A tells 
Ba brief narrative, which B is to repeat to C, and C to D, 
and so on. No one is to hear it told more than once, and 
each is to aim at scrupulous accuracy in the repetition. 
By the time the narrative has been trausmitted from 
mouth to mouth six or seven times it has commonly 
undergone a complete transformation. The ordinary 
result of the experiment will afford an apt illustration 
of the value of oral testimony in times when the mar- 
vellous had an especial attraction for all classes. 











Emprormpery Stamps.—S. P. Borden's celebrated Em- 
broidery Stamps can be had by sending to 8. P. Borden, 
Massillon, Ohio, or to his agents, as follows; A Brooks, 
1208 Poplar Street; Phil. P. Peterman, Camden, N, J, ; 
Carrie P, Aydon, Wilmington, Del,; Sylvia Harring- 
ton, Potsdam, N. Y.; M. B. Todd, Pittsfield, Mass.; Wim, 
Jacoby, Travelling Agent. These stamps are in general 
use throughout the United States and Canada, and have 
given satisfaction to all who use them, They are the 
sume as formerly manufactured by Pierce & Borden, 
Iuking cushion, Pattern book, aud printed instructions 
All letters of inquiry promptly 


l’rice ~ » per dozen, 


accompany eu h order 


nuswered 


Hamm Onsaments.— Ladies wishing hair made into 


bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
eaur-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor, A 

y large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction, 


We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 


ful articles :— 





Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from #4 50 to $10, 

Bracelets, from $3 to #15. 

Rings, from #1 50 to #3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 


Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma- 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
#0 escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look upto 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic natare—may 
almost say: ‘I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 


What our Fasnton Eprron can Svppry. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A Godey, Philadelphia, Mrs 
Hale is not the fashion editress 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
wemen and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 


Ww 


ork, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
illars, caper, worsteds, Shetland wool, infants’ ward- 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orné 


balls, canvas for working, ete. ete. 
PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it 
All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
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post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage, 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in, Nothing can be made 
vut of post-marks, 

Mrs. G, E,—Sent ribbon, July 17th. 

A, E. C.—Sent articles 22d. 

R. W. G.—Sent watch-guard 23d, 

A. B, L.—Sent patterns 26th 

W. R.—Sent patterns 26th 

Mra. M, P.—Sent patterns 26th. 

Mrs, H.—Sent articles by Adams's express 30th. 

A. C, W.—Sent articles 30th 

Miss A. B.—Sent patterns 30th. 

J. W. C.—Sent ring, August 8th 

Miss J. A, H.— Sent Zouave shirt 10th, 

F. K. W.—Sent vest chain 12th. 

Mra, W,. W.—Sent articles Lith. 

W. P. H.—That experiment exploded here long ago. 

Mrs G. W. P.—In order to transfer our braiding and 
embroidery patterns to cloth or flannel, tiace the paper 
pattern with white crayon or chalk, then put the paper 
pattern on the cloth, the chalk side down, and strike it 
with your hand, and the impression will be on the cloth 
In order to make this impression permanent, trace the 
pattern on the cloth with either chalk or black lead 
If the cloth be dark, with the former; if light, 
with the latter. 


pencil. 
And we understand thatcovering the 
cloth with a piece of tissue paper and ironing it, will 
prevent its rubbing. 


Chemistry for the Poung. 


~] 


LESSON XX.—(Continued.) 


440. Bromine is a substance possessing many analo- 
gies with chlorine and iodine. The young chemist may 
as well obtain a specimen, although | shall give no 
detailed notice of its reagencies. Bromine is a ruby- 
colored liquid, very prone to assume the vaporous or 
gaseous condition upon the application of a slight degree 
of heat. If a few drops of it be poured into a heated 
bottle, the latter will become filled with the vapor of 
bromine, for there is no philosophic distinction between 
a vapor and a gas. Bromine, too, if tested with starch 
under the conditions necessary for iodine, yields an 
orange-colored solution; it is also very soluble in ether 

441. Iodine has already been mentioned (36) as a test 
for starch, It will be requisite now to treat of it a little 
more in detail 

442. Remark the peculiar appearance of iodine: its 
smell, its cohesion—a solid; whereas bromine, under 
natural cireumstances, is a liquid, and chlorine a gas, 
Put a little jodine into a large test-tube or small flask ; 
apply heat, and observe the violet-colored vapor which 
resulta, Hence the term todine, from “ ioeides'’’—violet- 
colored. Remark that it is slightly soluble in water; 
far more soluble in aleohol (tincture of jodine) 

413. Drop a little tincture of iodine into some cold 
solution of starch ; observe the resulting color (36). Heat 
a portion of this solution ina test-tube, and observe how 
To another portion of the blue 
solution of jodine and starch add potash, toa third soda, 


the color disappears 


observing how, in either case, the color disappears 
Next remark how the solution, decolorized by simply 
heating, acquires its former tint by cooliag; and how 


the solutions decolorized by the action of alkalies have 
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their color restored by the action of chlorine, either in 
gas or aqueous solution, by nitric, muriatic, and indeed 
almost all strong acids. 

444. Although the element nitrogen in an uncombined 
state is very little concerned in chemical analysis, yet 
we must not omit to pass under review some of its lead- 
ing qualities, as & preliminary to our investigation of 
its compounds hereafter. The great source of nitrogen 
is the atmosphere, from which we shall presently obtain 
it. The term nitrogen is derived from the fact of this 
element entering into the composition of nitre, but the 
appellation azote is also given to it from the derivation of 
a," privative, and *‘ zoe,"’ life, because it is fatal to such 
animals as breathe it in an undiluted state, The theory 
of the production of nitrogen from the atmosphere will 
be easily comprehended on calling to mind the pheno- 
mena developed by the combustion of bodies in oxygen 
gas. The energy displayed, it will be remembered, was 
very much greater than it would have been had atmo- 
spheric air been substituted for oxygen; simply because 
the atmosphere, instead of being composed of oxygen, is 
a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen in the ratio by mea- 
sure of one partin five. Presently we shall demonstrate 
the fact that nitrogen gas will not support combustion ; 
and we have already demonstrated that oxygen gas not 
only supports combustion, but combines with the com- 
bustible. Hence theory indicates that we should be able 
to burn away all the oxygen from atmospheric air, and 
leave nitrogen alone; this, indeed, is the practical way 
of generating, or, more correctly speaking, liberating, 
nitrogen. Not all combustibles, however, are capable 
of effecting this. A common taper, for instance, if stuck 
upon a cork floated on the surface of water, and allowed 
to burn under a bell-glass receiver, the mouth of which 
rests upon the water, so as to prevent all access of the 
external atmosphere, will not burn away all the oxygen. 
For this purpose some powerfully combustible matter— 
phosphorus, for instance—is necessary, which, if present 
in sufficient quantity, removes all the oxygen, becomes 
phosphoric acid, which is absorbed by the water, and 
nitrogen alone remains, 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


MEYERBEER. 

Ws know that among our musical readers fany will 
be glad to learn something personally of the author of 
“Robert” and the favorite Coronation March in the 
‘*Prophete.’’ A recent writer thus describes him in his 
home life:— 

*“*T gladly availed myself, while in Berlin recently, of 
an opportunity of calling ou Meyerbeer, especially as he 
had honored me with his card of private invitation, As 
is usual abroad with even the wealthiest, he occupies a 
suite of rooms, and not a whole house, The mansion, 
an elegant and princely one, like all the larger residences 
in the Prussian capital, is at the open piazza at the end 
of the Unter-den- Linden, and is the second house from 
the magnificent Brandenbourg Gate, through which the 
Berlinese reach their large public park, which lies just 
outside the city walls, Meyerbeer’s rooms are on what 
we would call the third, but what is known in European 
houses asthe second story. There is no name on the 
lower door, but affixed to the wall at the foot of the 
third flight of stairs is a porcelain plate bearing in neat 
letters the one word ‘ Meye: beer.’ 


| 
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“A ring of the bell brought to the door a neat German 
maid-servyant, who took my card to her master, quickly 
returning to usher mein. Passing through a long, dark 
entry, I was shown into a well-furnished square apart- 
ment, and welcomed in French by a emall man appar 
reutly about sixty years old, of Jewish features, round, 
stooping shoulders, and green spectacles ; it was Meyer- 
beer. 


HI8 PERSONAL APPRARANCE. 


“Tf not an Adonis in appearance, I found him to be— 
what is, after all, much more agreeable—a perfect gen- 
tleman. He showed no assumption of condescension, 
no haughtiness of manner, no affectation of eccentricity, 
nothing which would intimate that his natural sim 
plicity and geniality had been at all affected by the 
praises which have for so many years been ringing in 
his ears. He invited me into the next room, a long 
apartment, with four windows looking on the street 
front. In the centre, on a platform raised at least a foot 
above the floor, stood a grand piano, open and strewn 
with sheets of music. Directly over the key-board, yet 
leaving plenty of space to play on the keys, was ar- 
ranged au odd little desk, on which lay an inkstand, 
pens, and unfinished manuscript music. This was 
Meyerbeer's work-bench; here he eomposed his great 
works, while the unfinished manuscript I saw was part 
of a cantata for the next grand concert to be given before 
the Prussian Court. 


MEYERBEER’S COMPOSITIONS. 


“But while the gentle author of ‘Sonnambnla’ and 
the delicate composer of ‘Lucia’ have left only their 
works and their memories, and while the swan of ‘ Pe- 
saro’ has for many years ceased to put music on paper, 
the industrious man to whom we owe ‘ Robert’ and the 
‘Prophete’ continues to work steadily and faithfully. 
He is not a rapid composer; while an Italian would 
write fifty, Meyerbeer would write but one opera—spend- 
ing, for instance, eight years on the ‘Prophete.’ But 
then how noble has been the result of this plodding toil! 
Meyerbeer has not written a single weak opera. Every 
one, though different in outline and coloring, is a noble 
monument to his genius; and while each is in itself tuo 
complete a work to be heard to advantage in any other 
state than that of perfect completeness, yet the gems 
which best bear to be detached are models in their way. 
What more touching than the Ah, mon filse—what more 
inspiring than the Coronation March of the ‘ Prophete!’ 
What more majestic than the old Chorale, more qaalut 
than the Pif-paff, or more thrilling than the Valentine 
and Raow duet in the ‘Huguenots!’ What air has 
been oftener sung by cultiveted artists than the famous 
Rohert, tot que j'aime, and what concerted piece is more 
effective than the concluding trio of ‘ Robert le Diable?’ 
And ‘L'Etoile du Nord,’ though less generally known, 
is replete with delicious melodies, both of the andante 
and bravura styles. These are all, in every sense of 
the word, grand operas; and, after they have brought 
the composer, it might be said, almost an Immortality of 
fame, lo! he turns away from the monarchs and splen- 
dors of these themes to take up a libretto of the loves of 
simple shepherds, and weaves about it the delicious 
music of the ‘Pardon de Ploermel. 


VENETIAN GLASS. 


Amona the pretty ‘‘centre-table’’ ornaments bronght 
home by foreign tourists, we often notice paper weights, 
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baskets, vases, etc., of curious twisted or clouded glass. 
It comes from Venice. We find its manufacture thus 
described :— 

“One of the most remarkable products of Venetian 
artistic skill is what is termed frosted glass, the whole 
mass seeming to be in the act of dropping into a thou- 
sand fragments; the vessel appears, in fact, shivered to 
pieces, yet it will hold fluids; and, still more strange, 
when struck it will ring as clear as an ordinary glass, 
showing that in reality its texture is entire and un- 
cracked. This remarkable kind of glass is made thus: 
A lump of clear glass is gathered on the blowing-tube, 
and expanded by blowing while at nearly a white heat ; 
it is then suddenly plunged into cold waiter. If it then 
be immediately turned round and blown out, the crys- 
tals formed by the chilling of the surface are separated 
from each other and thrown outward, while the interior 
of the vase is quite entire. It is then formed into shape, 
separated from the blowing-tube, and finished by an- 


nealing. Another curious art practised by the Venetian 


glass-blowers is the manufacture of ‘ vitro di trino.’ 

‘In the latter case, a ball of clear flint glass is gath- 
ered on the end of the blowing-tube, and then blown 
into a brass mould, on the sides of which are arranged 
pieces of white glass cane, in a vertical direction. The 
white strips unite themselves to the surface of the glass, 
which is then warmed and twisted, so as to give the 
white lines a spiral direction. The end is then opened, 
and a cup is formed. In order, however, to complete it, 
another cup is formed, which is placed within the first, 
and the two are united together by heat. The appear- 
ance of the glass thus produced is very interesting. It 
is seen to be crossed spirally by two sets of white lines, 
which intersect each other, and at every intersection a 
minute bubble of air is entrapped. 

** Mille-furri is another beautiful fabric, wrought into 
such forms as tazzas, paper weights, ete. The method 
adopted in the manufacture of these objects is to form a 
sort of pocket of clear flint glass; into this a number of 
smali pieces of filagree cane and glass are dropped, and 
the glass is then heated, and the air sucked out by the 
blowing-tube, and tha whole becomes afterwards incased 
in clear glass. So perfect is the welding of the mass 
that it is impossible to detect the points of junction, and 
the filagree work appears almost as if it floated in the 
middle of the clearest water. In the mille-furri or star 
work the pieces are arranged in a more regular man- 
ner, but the general principle of manufacture is the 
same.” 


THE AUMONERE. 


Ix our last number we gave the design for a bag or 
pouch—and in this number we give two—to be worn 
with a Zouave jacket. It may be worn with any dress, 
d its proper name is the ‘‘ Aumon’re’’ or alms-bag. 





s, in fuct, an ornamental purse, an old fashion of the 


middle ages revived, when the lady of the castle dis- 


tributed “ largess’’ with her own fair hands, They may 
be made of many different materials, and are beautifully 
ornamented with needle-work. Their manufacture is 
one of the popular work-table amusements of the day. 
In Paris, where the Empress herself introduced the 
fashion, and they are used chiefly in their ornamental 
character, they are sometimes of chased silver or gold, 
and are suspended by a gold or silver chain. Others are 
of bright tinted morocco, red, green, etc. ; and agaia they 
are made of cloth or velvet, crimson or blue, embroidered 


with gold, being the favorite cuolors. 
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We hope this fanciful fashion will be a constant re- 
minder to our lady friends of the necessity there will be 
the coming winter for all the ‘“‘alms peuce’’ they may 
be able to provide. If they cannot meet the demand in 
any other way, increased industry aud thoughtful self- 
denial of a sash, a ribbon, a collar, or, if needs be, an 
expensive dress, will he!p them to the means, and give 
them more true happiness than the possession of the 
finery would do. 

CLIPPINGS AT OUR CENTRE-TABLE. 

1. THere is a Philadelphian on the staff of Louis Na- 
poleon’s household physicians, who ranks with Clive, 
Baron Louis, and the ablest of the French school. It is 
Dr. Thomas W. Evans, and already he has a magnificent 
coilection of gifts, from the principal personages of Eu- 
rope. Ata superb dinner party given by him not long 
since, these were displayed to gratify the curiosity of the 
guests, chiefly his owu countrymen. 

Among the latest of these additions to a collection of 
jewels unrivalled in their way, isa ring containing a 
diamond of fifty carats, and the purest water, set round 
with smalier diamonds, from the late Empress Dowager 
of Russia; several other rings of enormous sapphires, 
rubies and emeralds, set round with diamonds; a snuff- 
box large enough to supply a parish, studded with enor- 
mous diamonds, and containing his cipher, surmounted 
by a crown in brilliants, from the Duke of Brabant; a 
smaller one of blue ename!, covered with an exquisite 
arabesque of diamonds, from Alexander II. ; a bracelet 
from the Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, composed of 
round plates of gold, in the centre of eack of which is a 
magnificent jewel, the first letter in the name of each 
stone coinciding with the initials of her own name, her 
husband’s and each of her children’s; a magnificent 
diamond from the crown of the first Napoleon, superbly 
mounted in a plaque giving the imperial arms, the last 
of the many splendid gifts of the present occupant of the 
French throne; acameo of admirable beauty from the 
Pope; and a vast number of other objects equally bril- 
liant and costly, that would take too much space to 
enumerate. 

2. It is not generally known how many plants pro- 
duce textile fibres, or are capable of being spun and 
woven. It is fully demonstrated that these exist in 
“hemp, china, grass, aloes, althea, pineapple, heather, 
sugar-cane, thistle, lichen, broom, hops, wild indigo, 
reed, malww, mulberry, nettle, willow, French bean, 
pea, potatoe, wheat, wild rose, buckwheat and vine.”’ 

3. M. Persoz, Professor of Chemistry in the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Metiers, of Paris, has just published a 
most interesting discovery of his by which photography 
may be applied to the ornamenting of silk stuff. The 
bichremate of potash is a substance commonly used in 
photography, being extremely sensitive to light. Ifa 
piece of stuff impregnated with this salt be exposed to 
the rays of light penetrating through the fissures of the 
window blinds in a close room, the points where the 
stuff has received these rays of light will assume a pe- 
culiar reddish tint. Now, suppose a piece of metal or 
of strong paper to be cut out after a given pattern, and to 
be laid upon a piece of silk prepared as before, if exposed 
to the sun, or better still, to simple daylight, the pattern 
will be produced ina few instants. The pale red which 
the parts acted upon by the lights assume, is so per- 
manent, that nothing can destroy it; nay, it will fix 
other colors, such as madder, campeachy, etc., just like 
a mordant, und in that case it will modify the color of 
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those substances in absorbing it. The experiment may 
be varied as follows: Let the fern leaf be laid upon a 
piece of prepared silk, and be kept flat upon it by a piece 
of glass; then that part of the silk which is protected by 
the leaf, will retain its original color, while all the rest 
will receive the impression of light, as above described, 
forming the ground on which the figure of the leaf will 
appear in white, gray, or whatever other color the silk 
may have had before the operation. The richest patterns 
may thus be obtained on plain silks, and at a compara- 
tively simall expense. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jeweiry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 





commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of | 


a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money ia first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or taimas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER, 


Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of rich green moiré antique. 
The trimming consists of black Lyons velvet, of the best 
description. A band, twelve inches in depth, extends 
around the skirt, turning back with a point, at the side, 
where it is met by a corresponding band, formed by the 
coutinuation of the tablier in front, and is connected 
with it by a lozenge of velvet. Similar lozenges connect 
the tablier in front, leaving a space through which the 
green moiré is visible. The velvet is edged by three 
rows of narrow fancy braid, and the tablier by a double 
row of pendeloques, The sleeves are partially gored, 
and with the waist may be readily adopted where the 
heavy trimming on the skirt may not be thought desira- 
ble. Bonnet of royal purple velvet, the shape of the 
curtain being a novelty; full white plume to the right; 
convolvulus blossoms and leaves across the forehead ; 
bonnet cap of thulle and blonde. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress of lavender French poplin, 
made quite plain, with a row of black velvet buttons 











down the front, and a narrow girdle of black velvet at 
the waist. The point of the sleeve extends from the cor- 
it is edged by a good black lace, headed by velvet 
There are two puffs below it, and a tight sleeve, 


sage ; 
ribbon. 
with an ornament of black lace and velvet at the back. 
Drawn bonnet of black satin, with strings of rose sub- 
lime. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of white crape, with a tunic 
skirt, caught together by sprays of eglantine; bouquet 
de corsage and hand bouquet to correspond. A single 
flower placed above the brow. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage-dress of a good black silk; the bot- 
tom of the skirt is trimmed to the knee with bias rows 
of pufling, separated by pinked ruffles ; a narrow ruche 
heads this stylish ornament. The bottom of the sleeves 


is trimmed to correspond. Corsage plain. Light man- 
tle, with puffs and ruches, edged by a fall of rich black 
lace. Bonnet of black siik, velvet, and lace; the barbe 
of lace being caught inside the brim by three small crim- 
son roses, 

Fig. 5.—Dinner-dress of rich cerise-colored reps silk. 
The sleeves in puffs; the corsage has a pointed trimming 
of velvet, edged by a narrow pearling of lace. The same 
style of velvet is used in the dashing ornamentation of 
the skirt, which needs no description. 

Fig. 6.—Robe of dark brown silk, trimmed with rows 
of black velvet, edged with a purling of black lace. 
These rows of velvet are disposed so as to leave lozenge- 
formed spaces between them. The trimming ornaments 
the lower part of the skirt, the corsage, and the front 
and back of the sleeves. The skirt has gores cut from 
the upper end of each breadth, so that it is much nar- 
rower at the top than at bottom, and it is set on at the 
waist in very small plaits. On each side there is a 
pocket edged with rows of black velvet. 
buttoned upinfront. It is rather short in the waist, 
and not pointed. The sleeves are tight. 
which is tied on one side, has the ends square and 


Collar and cuffs of 


The corsage is 
The ceinture, 


trimmed with crossings of velvet. 
lace, the latter turned up 
having the front composed of lavender velvet, and the 
crown of white silk covered with black lace. At the 
edge of the front there is Magenta velvet in bowillonn’s. 


over the sleeves. Bonnet- 


The crewn and the curtain are covered with falls of 
black lace. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR OCTOBER. 


In our last Chat we enumerated many styles for trim- 
ming fall bonnets, and have little more to add to this. 
There are always some part of the community who have 
distinct dress bonnets made for the intervening periods ; 
these are composed of mixed materials—silk, lace, and 
ribbon. For instance, a bonnet with a front of Azurline 
blue, in lengthwise folds, shaped like a fanchon; the 
crown is of white net crossed with black lace, as is also 
the cape; crimson chrysanthemums in velvet, set in 
black lace, form the bandeau; the strings are Azurline 
blue, handsomely tied. 


This favorite shade is also brought ont in dress silks, 
quite plain, without figure or stripe. There is also the 
glacé Marguerite, a paledraband mauve shot silk. Not 
being figured in any way these dresses are suited to 
plain or flounced skirts, and are always more lasting and 
more becoming to young people than a decided style. 
Black silks will, however, be the staple for full street 
wear, trimmed usually with a contrasting shade. 
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Black alpaca is more in favor than it has been for 
some time: but it must be of the best quality, soft and 
silky, to be lady-like, 

There is also a new mixed material, with a texture 
almost as shiny as satin, which looks extremely well so 
long as it is kept from the rain; water in any way ruins 
it. Trimmed with ruches of silk darker than itself, it 
has an excellent effect. Our steel plates are now so full, 
and so completely up to the times, as scarcely to need a 
letter-press comment, 

In the richer silks, intended for dinner or evening 
dress, we may mention one of black silk, figured with 
satin stripes; between the stripes there are bouquets of 
The corsage is not quite high ; 
it is edged at the top with a ruche of silk of the three 


red and green flowers. 


colors, red, green, and black, and under the corsage 
there is a chemisette of worked muslin trimmed round 
the throat with a ruche, also of muslin. The sleeves, 
which are bell-shaped, have revera, ornamented with a 
ruche like that on the corsage, and the skirt is trimmed 
with groups of flowers, three in each, alternately black, 
red, and green. Acapand a mantelet of black lace have 
been selected for wearing with the dress just men- 
tioned. The cap is of the round form, and is trimmed 
with blonde, roses, and anemones of black velvet with 
gold centres 

Aneclegant dress intended for dinner costume has just 
been made of silver gray silk, figured with a Pompadour 
pattern of various hues, cerulean blue being the pre- 
The lower part of the skirt is orna- 
mented with a trimming in blue and rose-color, the two 


dominating color. 


intertwined, so as to form a chain pattern. The corsage 
is low, and with it is worn a fichu of thulle puffs. A 
sash of the same silk as the dress is fastened in a bow 
with long ends, the trimming on the ends corresponding 
with that on the skirt. 

A very pretty little pelerine, to wear with a low body, 
may be made with a plain net or muslin covered with 
narrow tucks; it should be made pointed behind, with 

* ends crossing in front, and trimmed round the neck with 
a ruching of narrow lace, and outside with two rows of 
wider The sleeves to wear with this pelerine 
should be made to correspond, with two puffings at the 
top, and a deep frill with a series of narrow tucks, fin- 
ished off by a double row of broad lace. 


lace 


There is another very pretty novelty for wearing over 
It consists of pieces of velvet, not narrower 
than an inch, tacked together at equal distances, forming 


low bodies 
squares, and is pointed both behind and before. Some- 
times white or black net is placed underneath the velvet, 
and sometimes a fulness of net is gathered in to the top 
row, and drawn with a narrow velvet round the neck. 


A new 
material 


style of sash has appeared, made of the same 
as the dress, with three ends, the middle one 
shorter than the others; they may be made, also, of 
velvet rounded at the ends, and trimmed with fringe, 
and worked with gold or steel embroidery. 


Skirts are worn as ample and full as ever, and are 
red, to throw them out at the bottom. Stiff 
muslin petticoats, with flounces, or one deep flounce at 
the bottom, are very suitable for wearing with evening- 
dresses, as they set the dresses out in a more graceful 
manner than does a very large crinoline. A moderate- 
sized steel petticoat, and a muslin one—with, of course, 
a plain one over it—make a muslin dress look very 
We are told that the Empress usually wears 
of these muslin petticoats, with a series of narrow 
Of course, this style would not 


generally ¢ 


nicely 


one 


flounces to the waist. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 











suit every one, on account of the difficulty and expense 

of washing, ete. 

The best steel skirt we have ever seen has recently 
been sent us from the new establishment cf Madame 
Demorest, 27 Fourteenth Street, New York. It is of a 
graceful shape, enlarging gradually at the train, and 
though containing forty springs is a model of lightness 
and comfort. All steel skirts “ give’’—as it is called— 
that is, grow longer by wear; in choosing them, this 
should be kept in mind. A skirt that exactly suits as 
to length at first, will trail in three weeks. Many ladies 
cut off the bottom springs, but this spoils the shape of 
the skirt entirely. In Madame Demorest’s patent they 
are made self adjusting, and if still too long when the 
whole of the cords are tied in, the top spring may be un- 
knotted and removed. 

The style of dress known as the ‘‘Gabrielle’’ will still 
be popular this fall for street or house dresses, for the 
mixed wooilen stuffs especially. It is more generally 
known as “ the gored dress.’’ The Jmperatrice is a de- 
cided improvement on the original Gabrielle; it is more 
graceful and more easily worn by all figures. In front it 
is formed like a long casaque, widening considerably at 
the bottom. At the seam, under thearm, thereare wide 
plaits, like other dresses, and the back is flat and“founded 
at the waist; the sleeves are with elbows and turned 
back cuffs. 

A favorite style for trimming these dresses is a bound 
baud of velvet placed two or three inches above the edge 
of the skirt, and not quite meeting in front, where the 
ends are pointed, and either turned back as in Fig. 1 of 
our fashion-plate, or held plainly in their place by a 
fancy button. 

In a rich dark material we have seen a flounce of gui- 
pure lace, set on with slight fulness in the same way, 
but continued up the frout on each side of the waist 
quite plain, so as toappear like the trimmings of a tunic 
skirt. From the waist the lace, which has been nar- 
rowed to shape to the front, is carried up the corsage, 
and descends from each shoulder to the centre of the 
waist at the back, where the two ends are crossed over 
the other after the fashion of lappets. A trimming of 
passementerie heads the lace. A row of lace buttons 
extends down the front of the dress. The velvet given 
in Figs. 5 and 6 of steel fashion-plate will be much u-~ed 
as a trimming ; it has a pearled edge of narrow lace; a 
broad width of it would be very suitable for the above 
trimming. 

A black silk dress of good texture may be made up 
with a band of green or violet silk, at a little distance 
from the hem of the dress, and be closed up the front by 
green buttons of a graduated size. The sleeves are bouf. 
fant, as in Fig. 5, and closed at the wrist. A scarf man- 
telet of the same silk as the dress is added for street 
dress. The ends are crossed one over the other in front 
of the waist, where they are folded in. The ends of the 
mantelet are trimmed with a bowi//onné and two narrow 
ruches edged with green silk. At the back it is trimmed 
by a small frill, beneath which descends a broad flounce, 
which falls over the arms. This broad flounce ie edged 
with a frill having a ruched heading and bordered with 
green silk. Narrow flounces in groups of three are set 
on in festoons oftentimes ; the central flounce being blue, 
cherry, green, or purple, or all are of black, bound with 
either of the above colors. 


A full notice of Brodie’s fall wraps which we have not 
had time to do justice to will appear in our November 
number. 


FasHIon. 
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EMBROIDERED SCARF IN COLORS. 
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Made of black velvet, and trimmed with rich guipure lace. 








Made of black cloth, and trimmed with a fancy colored box-plaited ribbon. 
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Made of black velvet, and trimmed with a quilling of silk and velvet. 

















Made of black cloth, and trimmed with white braid and fancy gimp ornaments. 
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THE DARRO. 


[From the establishment of G. Broprs, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T Vorat, from actual 
articles of costume.) 





Tus simple and chaste garment is one that, whilst it commends itself to the favor of all our 
fair friends by its uwpretending character, will prove, we incline to believe, a novelty which the 
younger portion of our readers, especially, will seek after with avidity. 
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Fig. 1.—Breakfast cap of mnil, trimmed with inserting aud Valenciennes edge, also with Fig. 2—Dinner cap of spotted black and white lace, and trimmed with loops and bows of 


black velvet and cherry ribbon. fuchsia ribbon. 
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